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BUFFO  N’S 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


OF  CARNIFOROUS  ANIMALS . 


THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  ^DROMEDARY. 


THESE  two  names  do  not  include  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  but  only  two  diftinCt  races, 
fubfifting  from  time  immemorial  in  the  camel 
fpecies.  The  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only 
perceptible  character  by  which  they  differ, 
confifts  in  the  camel’s  bearing  two  hunches  on 
the  back,  and  the  dromedary  only  one,  who  is 
alfo  lefs,  and  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  camel  ; but 
both  of  them  herd  and  intermix  together,  and 
the  production  from  this  crofs  breed  is  more 
vigorous,  and  of  greater  value,  than  the  others, 
vol.  yin,  x B Thefe 
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Thefe  mongrels  form  a fecondary  race, 
which  mix  and  multiply  among  themfelves, 
and  with  the  firft  race  ; fo  that  in  this  fpecies, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  other  domeftic  animals, 
there  are  many  varieties,  the  moft  general  of 
which  are  relative  to  the  difference  of  climate. 
Ariftotle  has  judicioufly  marked  the  two  prin- 
cipal races  ; the  firft,  which  has  two  hunches, 
under  the  name  of  the  Baflrian  Camel  ; and 
the  fécond  under  that  of  the  Arabian  Camel  ; 
the  firft  are  called  Turkijh  and  the  others  Ara- 
bian Camels.  This  diftin&ion  ftill  fubfifts,  but 
it  appears,  fince  the  difcovery  of  thofe  parts  of 
Africa  and  Afia  which  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  that  the  dromedary  is,  without  com- 
parifon,  more  numerous  and  more  univerfai 
than  the  camel  : the  laft  being  feldom  found  in 
any  other  place  than  Turkeftan,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  Levant  ; while  the  dromedary  is 
more  common  than  any  other  beaft  of  burthen  in 
Arabia,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea  ; and 
is  alfo  met  with  in  Egypt,  in  Perfia,  in  South 
Tartary,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Italy. 
The  dromedary,  therefore,  occupies  an  im- 
menfe  tradl  of  land,  while  the  camel  is  confined 
to  narrow  limits.  The  firft  inhabits  hot  and 
parched  regions  the  fécond,  a more  moift  foil 
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and  temperate  climate  ; and  the  whole  fpecies, 
as  well  the  dne  as  the  other,  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  a zone  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues 
In  breadth,  which  fpreads  from  Mauritania  to 
China  : for  they  fubfift  not  either  above  or 
below  this  zone  ; and  although  a native  of 
warm  climates,  this  animal  is  averfe  to  thofe 
Where  the  heat  is  exceflive  ; his  fpecies  ends 
where  that  of  the  elephant  begins,  and.  it  can- 
not exift  either  under  the  burning  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  or  in  the  milder  climates  of  the 
temperate.  It  appears  to  be  originally  a native 
of  Arabia  ; for  that  is  not  only  the  country 
where  there  are  the  greateft  number, but  where 
they  feem  to  be  in  the  bed  condition.  Arabia  is 
the  moil  dry  country  in  the  world,  and  where 
water  is  very  fcarce.  The  camel  is  the  lead 
thirflyof  all  animals,  andcanpafs  feveral  days 
without  any  drink.  The  land  is  almoft  in 
every  part  dry  and  fandy.  The  feet  of  the 
camel  are  formed  to  travel  in  fand  ; and  he 
cannot  fupport  himfelf  on  moift  and  flippery 
ground.  Herbage  and  pafture  are  wanting  to 
this  country,  as  is  alfo  the  ox,  whofe  place  is 
lupplied  by  the  camel. 

We  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  native 
country  of  thefe  animals,  when  we  confider 
their  nature  and  ftru&ure  which  muff  be  con- 
B 2 formable 
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formable  thereto  ; efpecially  when  thofe  are  riot 
modified  by  the  influence  of  other  climates.  It 
has  been  tried,  but  without  effect,  to  multiply 
camels  in  Spain  ; they  have  alfo  in  vain  been 
tranfported  to  America,  but  they  have  neither 
fucceeded  in  the  one  climate,  nor  in  the  other, 
and  they  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  beyond  Surat  and  Ormus  : not  that  we 
mean  to  fay  abfolutely  that  they  cannot  fubfift 
and  increafe  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Spain,  Ame- 
rica, and  even  in  colder  countries,  as  in  France, 
Holland,  England,  &c.  By  keeping  them  du- 
ring the  winter  in  warm  ftables,  feeding  and 
treating  them  with  care,  not  letting  them  la- 
bour, or  fuffering  them  to  walk  out  but  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  they  might  be  kept  alive, 
and  we  might  even  hope  to  fee  them  multiply  ; 
but  fuch  produ&ions  are  fmall  and  poor,  and 
the  parents  themfelves  are  weak  and  languid. 
They  lofe,  therefore,  all  their  value  in  thefe 
climates  ;#  and,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  they 
are  very  expenfive  to  bring  up,  while  in  their 
native  country  they  may  be  faid  to  compofe  all 
the  wealth  of  their  mafters. 

The  Arabs  regard  the  camel  as  a prefent 
from  Heaven,  a facred  animal,  without  whofe 
aid  they  could  neither  fubfift,  trade,  nor  travel. 
The  milk  of  thefe  beafts  is  their  common  nou- 
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rifliment  * they  likewife  eat  their  flefh,  efpe- 
dally  that  of  the  young  ones,  which  they  reckon 
very  good.  The  hair  of  thefe  animals,  which  is 
fine  and  foft,  and  is  renewed  every  year,  ferves 
them  to  make  duffs  for  their  cloathiog  and 
their  furniture.  Bled  with  their  camels,  they 
not  only  want  for  nothing,  but  they  even  fear 
nothing.  In  a fingle  day  they  can  traverfe  & 
trad  of  fifty  leagues  into  the  defart,  and  fo  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  All  the  armies 
in  the  world  would  perifli  in  purfuit  of  a troop 
of  Arabs;  fo  that  they  are  no  further  fubmiflive 
than  they  pleafe.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himfelf 
a country  without  verdure,  and  without  water  ; 
a burning  fun,  a Iky  always  clear,  plains  cover- 
ed withfand,  and  mountains  (till  more  parched, 
over  which  the  eye  extends  and  the  fight  is  loft, 
without  being  (topped  by  a fingle  living  ob- 
je£t  ; a dead  earth  conflantly  whirled  about  by 
the  winds,  prefenting  nothing  but  bones,  flints, 
fcattered  here  and  there,  rocks  perpendicular,  or 
overthrown;  a defart  entirely  naked,  where  the 
traveller  never  drew  his  breath  under  a friendly 
(hade,  where  nothing  accompanies  him,  and 
where  nothing  reminds  him  of  an  animated 
nature  ; an  abfolute  folitude,  a thoufand  times 
more  frightful  than  that  of  the  deeped  forefls  ; 
for  trees  appear  as  beings  to  the  man,  who  thus 
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defolate,  thus  naked,  and  thus  loft,  in  an  un- 
bounded void,  looks  overall  the  extended  fpace 
as  his  tomb  : the  light  of  the  day,  more  difma! 
than  the  fttade  of  the  night,  ferves  but  to  renew, 
the  idea,  of  his  own  wretchednefs  and  impo- 
tences, and  to  prefent  before  his  eyes  the  hor- 
ror of  his  fituation,  by  extending  round  him 
the  immenfe  abyfs  which  feparates  him  from 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth;  an  immenfity 
which  he,  in  vain,  attempts  to  over-run  ; for 
hunger,  thirft,  and  burning  heat,  haunt  every 
weary  moment  that  remains  between  defpair 
and  death. 

Neverthelefs,  the  Arab  has  found  means  to 
furmount  thefe  difficulties,  and  even  to  appro- 
priate tohimfelf  thefe  frightful gaps,of  Nature: 
they  ferve  him  for  an  afylum,  they  fecure  his 
repofe,  and  maintain  his  independence. — But 
why  does  not  man  know  how  to  make  ufe  of 
any  thing  without  abufe  ? The  fame  free,  in- 
dependent, tranquil,  and  even  rich  Arab,  in- 
ftead  of  refpe&ing  thefe  defarts  as  the  ramparts 
of  his  liberty,  foils  them  with  his  guilt  ; he  tra- 
Verfes  them  to  rob  the  neighbouring  nations 
of  their  flaveS  and  gold;  he  makes  ufe  of  them 
to  exercife  his  robberies,  which  unfortunately 
he  enjoys  more  at  his  liberty  ; for  his  enter- 
prizes  are  almoft  always  fuccèfsful.  Not- 
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withftanding  the  caution  of  his  neighbours,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  their  forces,  he  efcapes  their 
purfuit,  and  unpunidied,  bears  away  all  that  he 
has  plundered  them  of. 

An  Arab,  who  dedines  himfelf  to  this  bu- 
finefs  of  land  piracy,  early  hardens  himfelf  to 
the  fatigue  of  travelling;  he  accudoms  himfelf 
to  the  want  of  fleep,  to  differ  hunger,  third, 
and  heat.  For  the  fame  purpofe  he  indru&s 
his  camels,  he  brings  them  up,  and  exercifes 
them  in  the  fame  method.  A few  days  after 
their  birth,  he  bends  their  legs  under  their  bel- 
lies, forces  them  to  remain  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  fituation  loads  them  with  a heavy  weight, 
and  which  h.e  only  relieves  them  from  to  put 
on  greater.  Indeadof  differing  them  to  feed 
at  pleafure,  and  to  drink  when  they  are  thirdy, 
he  regulates  their  repads,  and  by  degrees  in- 
creafes  them  to  greater  didances  between  each 
meal,  diminifhing  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
quantity  of  their  food.  When  they  are  tole- 
rably drong,  he  exercifes  them  to  the  courfe  ; 
he  excites  their  emulation  by  the  example  of 
horfes,  and  by  degrees  renders  them  as  fwift, 
and  more  robud.  At  length,  when  he  is  af- 
fured  of  the  drength  and  fwiftnefs  of  his 
camels,  and  that  they  can  endure  hunger  and 
third,  he  then  loads  them  with  whatever  is 
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neceflary  for  his  and  their  fubfiftence,  departs 
with  them,  arrives  unexpected  at  the  borders 
of  the  defart,  flops  the  firft  paflenger  he  fees, 
pillages  the  draggling  habitations,  loads  his 
camels  with  his  booty,  and  if  he  is  purfued, 
he  is  obliged  to  expedite  his  retreat,  and  in 
. which  he  difplays  all  his  own,  and  his  animals* 
talents.  Mounted  on  one  of  his  fwifteft 
camels,  he  conducts  the  troop,  makes  them 
travel  day  and  night,  almoft  without  flopping 
either  to  eat  or  drink  ; and  in  this  manner,  he 
eafily  pafles  over  the  fpace  of  three  hundred 
leagues  in  eight  days  ; and  during  all  that  time 
of  fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his  ca- 
mels, and  only  allows  them  an  hour  of  repofe, 
and  a ball  of  pafte  each  day.  They  often  run 
in  this  manner  for  eight  or  nine  days  without 
meeting  with  any  water,  and  when,  by  chance, 
there  is  a pool  at  fome  diftance,  they  fmell  the 
water  at  more  than  half  a league  before  they 
come  to  it.  Thirft  makes  them  redouble  their 
pace,  and  then  they  drink  enough  for  all  the 
time  paft,  and  for  as  long  to  come  ; for  they 
often  travel  many  weeks,  and  their  abfti- 
nence  endures  as  long  as  they  are  upon  their 
journey. 

In  Turkey,  Perfia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary, 
&çç.  all  their  merchandize  is  carried  by  camels, 
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which  of  all  conveyances  is  the  moft  ready  and 
cheapeft.  Merchants  and  other  travellers 
artemble  themfelves  in  caravans  to  avoid  the 
infults  and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe 
caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  always 
compofed  of  more  camels  than  men.  Each 
camel  is  loaded  according  to  his  ftrëngth,  and 
when  overloaded  he  refufes  to  proceed,  but  re- 
mains in  his  refting  pofture  till  his  burthen  is 
lightened. 

Large  camels  generally  carry  1000,  or  even 
i2oolbs.  weight,  and  the  fmaller  6 or  700. 
In  thefe  commercial  journies,  they  do  not 
travel  quick,  and  as  the  rout  is  often  feven  or 
eight  hundred  leagues,  they  regulate  their  mo- 
tions and  journies  ; they  only  walk,  and  go 
every  day  ten  or  twelve  leagues  ; they  are  un- 
loaded every  evening,  and  are  fuffered  to  feed 
at  liberty.  In  a country  where  there  is  plenty 
of  pafture,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to 
ruminate  the  whole  night,  and  to  ferve  them 
twenty-four  ; but  they  feldom  meet  with  fuch 
paftures,  and  this  delicate  food  is  not  necefiary 
for  them.  They  even  feem  to  prefer  worm- 
wood, thirties,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  thorny 
vegetables  to  the  fofteft  herbs  ; and  as  long  as 
they  can  find  plants  to  brouzc  on,  they  eafily 
difpenfe  with  drink. 

vol.  vin.  C Befides, 
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Befides,  this  facility  with  which  they  afr- 
icain fo  long  from  drink,  is  not  pure  habit,  bat 
rather  an  effedt  of  their  formation.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  four  domachs,  which  are  com- 
mon to  ruminating  animals,  the  camel  is  poilef- 
fed  of  a fifth  bag,  which  ferves  him  as  a refer- 
voir  to  retain  the  water.  This  fifth  ftomach 
is  peculiar  to  the  camel  ; it  is  fo  large  as  to 
contain  a great  quantity  of  water,  where  it  re- 
mains without  corrupting,  or  the  other  ali- 
ments being  able  to  mix  therewith.  When  the 
animal  is  preded  with  third,  or  has  occafion  fo 
macerate  his  dry  food  for  ruminating,  he  caufes 
a part  of  this  water  to  re-afcend  into  the  paunch, 
and  even  into  the  œfophagus,  by  a fimple  con- 
tra 61ion  of  the  mufcles.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
virtue  of  this  fingular  conformation,  that  the 
camel  can  remain  feveral  days  without  drink, 
and  that  he  can  take  at  one  time  a prodigious 
quantity  of  water,  which  continues  pure  and 
limpid  in  this  refervoir,  by  reafon  that  the  li- 
quors of  the  body,  nor  the  juices  of  digedioft 
are  not  able  to  mix  with  it. 

If  we  compare  the  deformities,  or  rather  the 
non-conformities  of  the  camel  with  other  qua- 
drupëds,  we  cannot  doubt  but  his  nature  has 
been  confiderably  altered  by  condraint,  fiavery, 
and  continual  labour.  The  camel  is  the  mod 
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compleatly,  and  laborioufly  enflaved  of  all  ani- 
mais:  the  mod  compleatly,  becaufe  in  the  other 
fpecies  of  domeftic  animals,  fuch  as  the  horfe, 
the  dog,  the  ox,  the  (heep,  the  hog,  &c.  we 
find  fome  individuals  in  their  natural  (late, 
which  have  not  yet  been  fubjefted  by  man  ; 
but  the  whole  fpecies  of  the  camel  is  enflaved, 
and  not  any  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  their 
primitive  ftate  of  independence  and  liberty;  in 
fflort,  he  is  the  mod  laborious  flave,  becaufc 
he  has  never  been  trained,  either  for  fliew,  as 
are  many  horfes,  or  for  amufement,  as  are  al- 
mod  all  dogs,  or  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  as 
are  the  ox,  the  hog,  the  fheep,  &c.  He  is  the 
only  beaft  of  burden  whom  man  has  not  har- 
nefled,  or  taught  to  draw,  but  whofe  body  is 
looked  upon  as  a living  carriage,  which  may 
be  loaded  and  opprefled,  even  during  his  time 
of  reft  ; for  when  in  hafte  he  fleeps  under  the 
prefliire  of  a heavy  burden,  his  legs  bent  under 
him,  and  the  weight  of  his  body  refting  upon 
his  ftomaçh.  This  animal  always  bears  the 
marks  of  flavery  and  pain.  Below  the  breaft, 
upon  the  fternum,  there  is  a large  callofity,  as 
tough  as  horn,  and  fimilar  ones  upon  the  joints 
of  his  legs  ; although  thefe  callofities  are  to  be 
met  with  on  every  camel,  yet  they  plainly  prove 
they  are  not  natural,  but  produced  by  çxçeftive 
C 2 conftraint 
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conftraint  and  pain,  from  being  often  found  fil- 
led with  pus.  Thê  bread;  and  legs,  therefore, 
are  deformed  by  thefe  callofities  : the  back  is 
alfo  disfigured  with  a double  or  Tingle  hunch, 
and  both  thefe  hunches  and  callofities  are  per- 
petuated by  generation.  As  it  is  evident,  that 
the  firft  deformity  proceeds  from  the  cuftom  of 
forcing  them  when  quite  young  to  lay  on  their 
ftomachs,  with  their  legs  bent  under  them,  and 
in  that  cramped  pofture,  to  bear  not  only  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  but  alfo  the  burthens 
which  are  put  upon  them  ; it  mull  be  prefumed, 
that  the  hunch  or  hunches,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  unequal  comprefiion  of  heavy  burthens, 
which  may  have  raifed  the  fiefh,  and  puffed  up 
the  fat  and  fkin  ; for  thefe  hunches  are  not  bo- 
ny, but  compofed  of  a flefhy  fubftance,  partly 
of  the  fame  confidence  as  the  udder  of  a cow. 
Thus  the  callofities  and  the  hunches  fhould  be' 
equally  regarded  as  deformities  produced  by  the 
continuance  of  labour,  and  conftraint  of  body  ; 
and  though  at  firft  accidental  and  individual, 
are  now  become  general  and  permanent  in  the 
whole  fpecies.  It  may  alfo  be  prefumed,  that 
the  bag  which  contains  the  water,  and  which 
is  only  an  appendix  to  the  paunch,  has  been 
produced  by  a forced  extenfion  of  this  vifcus. 
The  animal  after  enduring  third:  for  a long  time 

by 
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by  taking  at  one  time  as  much,  and,  perhaps, 
more  water  than  the  ftomach  could  contain, 
this  membrane  would  become  extended  and 
dilated,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  ftomach  of 
fheep,  which  extends  and  acquires  a capacity 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  aliment. 
The  ftomach  is  very  fmall  in  fheep  that  are  fed 
with  grain,  while  it  becomes  very  large  in  thofe 
that  are  fed  with  herbage. 

Thefe  conjectures  would  be  fully  confirmed, 
or  deftroyed,  if  any  of  thefe  animals  could  be 
found  wild  to  compare  with  the  domeftic  ; 
but  thefe  animals  do  not  exift  any  where  in  a 
natural  ftate,  or  if  they  do,  no  one  has  yet  re- 
marked or  defcribed  them  ; we  mu  ft,  therefore, 
fuppofe,  that  all  which  is  good  and  fair  about 
them  they  owe  to  Nature,  and  that  all  that  is 
defective  and  deformed  is  occafioned  by  the 
labour  and  fiavery  impofed  on  them  by  the 
empire  of  man.  Thefe  poor  animals  muft 
fuffer  a great  deal,  as  they  make  lamentable 
cries,  efpecially  when  overloaded  ; but,  not- 
withftanding  they  are  continually  opprelfed, 
they  have  as  much  fpirit  as  docility.  At  the 
firft  fign  they  bend  their  legs,  and  kneel  upon 
the  ground,  to  be  loaded,  thus  faving  the 
trouble  of  lifting  up  the  burden  to  any  great 
height.  As  foon  as  they  are  loaded  they  raife 

themfelves 
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themfelves  up  again  without  any  aftiftance, 
and  the  conductor,  mounted  on  one  of  them, 
precedes  the  whole  troop,  who  follow  in  the 
fame  pace  as  he  leads.  They  want  neither 
whip  nor  fpur,  but  when  they  begin  to  be 
fatigued  their  condu£tors  fupport  their  fpirits, 
or  rather  charm  their  wearinefs,  by  a fong,  or 
the  found  of  fome  infiniment.  When  they 
want  to  prolong  the  day’s  journey  they  give  the 
animals  but  one  hour’s  reft,  after  which,  re- 
newing their  fong,  they  proceed  on  their  way 
for  feveral  hours  more,  and  the  fmging  con- 
tinues until  they  come  to  another  refting 
place  ; then  the  camels  again  kneel  down,  and 
are  eafed  of  their  loads,  by  the  cords  being 
untied,  and  the  bales  rolling  down  on  each 
fide.  In  this  cramped  pofture,  with  their  bel- 
lies couching  upon  the  earth,  they  fleep  in 
the  midft  of  their  baggage,  which  is  tied  on 
again  the  next  morning  with  as  much  readi- 
nefs  and  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they 
went  to  reft. 

The  callofities  and  tumours  on  their  breaft 
and  legs,  the  bruifes  and  wounds  of  the  ftdri, 
the  entire  fhedding  their  hair,  the  hunger, 
thirft,  and  leannefs  of  thefe  animals  are  not 
their  only  inconveniencies  ; they  are  prepared 
for  all  thefe  evils  by  one  ftill  greater,  namely, 

caftration. 
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icaftration.  They  leave  but  one  male  for  eight 
or  ten  females,  and  all  the  labouring  camels 
are  commonly  geldings  ; they  arc  weaker 
without  doubt  than  thofe  which  are  not  mu~ 
tilated,  but  they  are  more  tra&able,  and  ready 
for  employ  at  all  times  ; while  the  others  are 
not  only  ungovernable  but  even  furious,  in 
the  rutting  time,  which  remains  forty  days, 
and  returns  every  fpring  ; when,  it  is  affirmed, 
they  continually  foam,  and  one  or  two  red 
veficles,  as  large  as  a hog’s  bladder,  iflue  from 
their  mouths.  At  this  time  they  eat  very 
little,  attack  and  bite  animals,  and  even  their 
matters,  to  whom  at  other  times  they  are  very 
fubmittive. 

The  camel  does  not  copulate  like  other 
quadrupeds,  for  the  female  finks  upon  her  knees 
and  receives  the  male  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
fhe  refts,  fleeps,  or  is  loaded.  This  pofture* 
to  which  they  are  eafily  aceuftomed,  becomes 
natural  to  them,  fince  they  attume  it  at  the 
time  of  their  copulation.  The  female  goes 
about  twelve  months  with  young,  and,  like  all 
large  quadrupeds,  produces  but  one  at  a birth  ; 
they  have  great  plenty  of  milk,  which  is  thick 
and  nourifhing,  even  for  the  human  fpecies, 
when  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  water* 
. The 
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The  females  feldom  do  any  labour  when  with 
young,  but  are  fuffered  to  bring  forth  at  li- 
berty. The  advantages  derived  from  their 
produce,  and  their  milk,  perhaps  furpaftes  that 
which  would  be  gained  by  their  labour  ; never- 
thelefs,  in  fome  places  a great  part  of  the  fe- 
males undergo  caftration,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  fit  for  labour  ; and  it  is  pretended, 
that  this  operation,  inftead  of  diminifhing  aug- 
ments their  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  general 
the  fatter  camels  are,  the  more  capable  they  are 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Their  hunches 
appear  to  be  formed  from  the  fuperabundance 
of  nourifhment,  for  in  long  journies,  where 
they  are  {tinted  in  their  food,  and  where  they 
fufFer  both  hunger  and  third:,  thefe  hunches 
gradually  diminifh,  and  are  reduced  fo  fiat  that 
their  places  are  only  difcovered  by  the  length 
of  the  hair,  which  is  always  longer  on  thefe 
parts  than  on  the  reft  of  the  back  ; the  leannefs 
of  the  body  increafes  in  proportion  as  the 
hunches  diminifh.  The  Moors,  whotranfport 
all  their  merchandize  from  Barbary  and  from 
Numidia  into  Ethiopia,  depart  with  their 
camels  well  loaded,  and  then  very  fat  and  vi- 
gorous, but  bring  the  fame  animals  back  fo 
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lean  that  they  commonly  fell  them  at  a low 
price  to  the  Arabs  of  the  defart,  who  fatten 
them  anew. 

The  ancients  have  faid,  that  thefe  animals 
are  in  a condition  for  generation  at  the  age  of 
three  years  : this  appears  to  me  rather  doubtful, 
for  at  that  age  they’ have  not  attained  half  their, 
growth.  The  genital  member  of  the  male, 
like  that  of  the  bull,  is  very  long  and  (lender  ; 
it  tends  forward  during  copulation,  like  that  of 
every  other  animal  ; but  in  its  ufual  (late,  it  is 
bent  backwards,  and  voids  the  urine  between 
the  legs,  fo  that  the  male  and  female  urine  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  young  camel  fucks  its 
mother  twelve  months,  and  when  defignéd 
for  labour,  to  make  him  ftrong  and  robuft 
they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  fuck  or  graze  for 
a longer  time,  nor  begin  to  load  or  put  him  to 
work  till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  four  years. 
The  camel  commonly  lives  forty  or  fifty  years, 
which  term  of  life  is  proportioned  to  the  time 
of  his  growth.  It  is  without  any  foundation 
that  fome  authors  have  advanced  that  he  lives 
an  hundred  years. 

By  uniting  under  one  point  of  view  all  the 
qualities  of  this  animal,  and  all  the  advantages 
wrhich  are  gained  by  him,  he  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  thé  moll  ufeful  of  all  the 
D creatures  ' 
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creatures  under  fubordination  to  man.  Gold 
and  filk  are  not  the  true  riches  of  the  eaft,  the 
camel  is  the  treafure  of  Afia.  He  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  elephant,  as  he  does  as  much 
labour,  and  confumes  not  a twentieth  part 
of  the  food.  Befides,  the  whole  fpecies  is 
fubje&ed  to  man,  who  propagates  and  multi- 
plies it  as  much  as  he  pleafes.  But  it  is  not 
fo  with  the  elephants,  whom  he  cannot  mul- 
tiply, can  only  fubdue  them  individually,  and 
that  with  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  The 
camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  ele- 
phant, but  perhaps  not  of  lefs  than  the  horfe, 
the  afs,  and  the  ox,  when  all  their  advantages 
are  united.  He  carries  as  much  as  two  mules, 
and  not  only  eats  lefs,  but  feeds  on  herbs  as 
coarfe  as  the  afs.  The  female  furnifhes  milk 
longer  than  the  cow;  the  flefli  of  young  camels 
is  as  good  and  wholefome  as  veal  ; their  hair 
is  finer,  and  more  fought  after  than  the  belt 
wool.  Even  their  excrements  are  ufeful,  for 
fal  ammonia  is  made  of  their  urine,  and  their 
dung,  when  dried  and  powdered,  ferves  them 
for  litter,  as  well  as  for  the  horfes,  with  whom 
they  often  travel  in  countries  where  neither 
ftraw  nor  hay  is  known.  To  conclude,  they 
alfo  make  excellent  fewel  of  this  dung,  which 
burns  freely,  gives  a flame  as  clear,  and  almoft 
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as  lively,  as  that  of  dry  wood,  and  which  is  of 
great  life  in  the  defarts,  where  not  a tree  is  to 
be  feen,  and  where,  from  the  deficiency  of 
combuftible  matter,  fire  is  almoft  as  fcarce  as 
water. 


THE  BUFFALO,  THE  BONASUS,  THE  AUROCHS, 
THE  BISON,  AND  THE  ZEBU. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Buffalo  is  now  common 
in  Greece,  and  tame  in  Italy,  it  was  known  by 
neither  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  ; for  he 
never  had  a name  in  the  language  of  thefe 
people.  The  word  buffalo , even  indicates  a fo- 
reign origin,  not  derived  either  from  the  Greek 
or  Latin  tongues.  In  effect,  this  animal  is 
originally  a native  of  the  warmeft  climates  of 
Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  tranfported  and 
naturalized  in  Italy,  till  towards  the  feventh 
century.  The  moderns  very  improperly  apply 
the  name  of  bubalus  to  this  animal,  which  in- 
deed implies  an  African  animal,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  buffalo,  as  it  is  eafy  to  demon- 
D 2 ftrate, 
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ftrate,  by  many  paffages  of  ancient  authors,; 
If  we  would  place  the  bubalus  to  any  particular 
genus,  it  rather  belongs  to  that  of  the  antelope, 
than  to  that  of  the  ox.  Beloa  having  feen  a 
finall  hunched  ox  at  Cairo,  which  differed  from 
the  buffalo  and  common  ox,  imagined  it  might 
be  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients  : but  if  he  had 
carefully  compared  the  chara&ers  of  the  bu- 
balus, given  by  the  ancients,  with  thofe  of  this 
fmall  ox,  he  would  have  difcovered  his  error  ; 
befides,  we  can  fpeak  of  it  with  certainty,  for 
we  have  feen  this  fmall  hunched  ox  alive,  and 
having  compared  the  defcription  we  have  given 
of  it  with  that  of  Belon,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  animal.  It  was 
fhewn  at  the  fair  at  Paris  in  1752,  under  the 
name  of  the  zebu  ; which  we  have  adopted  to 
defcribe  this  animal  by,  for  it  is  a particular 
breed  of  the  ox,  and  not  a fpecies  of  the  buffalo 
or  bubalus. 

Ariftotle,  fpeaking  of  the  ox,  only  mentions 
the  common  ox,  except  faying,  that  among  the 
Arachotas^  in  India,  there  are  wild  oxen,  which 
differ  from  the  domeftic  ones  as  much  as  wild 
boars  differ  from  hogs.  In  another  part,  he 
gives  the  defcription  of  a wild  ox  of  Pæonia, 
a province  adjoining  to  Macedonia,  which  he 
calls  bonafas.  Thus  the  common*  ox  and  the 
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bonafus,  are  the  only  animals  of  this  kind  taken 
notice  of  by  Ariftotle  ; and  what  muff  appear 
fingular,  the  bonafus,  although  fully  defcribed 
by  this  great  philofopher,  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  naturalifts 
who  have  written  after  him,  all  of  whom  have 
literally  copied  him  on  this  fubje£t  ; fo  that  to 
this  day,  there  is  no  more  than  the  name  of 
bonafus  known,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  applied.  If  we 
confider,  that  Ariftotle,  in  fpeaking  of  the  wild 
oxen  of  temperate  climates,  has  only  men- 
tioned the  bonafus  ; and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  fucceeding 
ages,  have  not  fpoken  of  the  bonafus,  but  de- 
fcribe  thefe  wild  oxen  by  the  names  of  urus 
and  bifon , we  {hall  be  led  to  believe,  that  the 
bonafus  muft  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  animals  ; indeed  by  comparing  what 
Ariftotle  has  faid  of  the  bonafus,  with  what  we 
know  of  the  bifon,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
thefe  two  names  include  the  fame  animal.  Ju- 
lius Cæfar  is  the  firft  who  mentions  the  urus. 
Pliny  and  Payfanias  are  alfo  the  firft  who  fpeak 
of  the  bifon.  Since  Pliny’s  time,  the  name 
of  bubalus  has  been  given  indifcriminately  to 
the  urus,  or  the  bifon,  and  this  confufion  has 
but  increafed  with  the  time.  To’  the  bonafus, 
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bubalus,  unis,  and  bifon,  have  been  added,  the 
catoplebcij  the  thury  the  bubalus  of  Belon,  the 
bifons  of  Scotland  and  America,  and  all  our 
naturalifts  have  made  as  many  different  fpecies 
as  they  have  found  names.  The  truth  is  here 
fo  obfeured  by  clouds,  and  fo  furrounded  with 
errors,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  clear  up  this 
part  of  Natural  Hiftory,  which  the  contra- 
diction of  reports,  the  variety  of  deferiptions, 
the  multiplicity  of  names,  the  diverfity  of 
places,  the  difference  of  languages,  and  the 
obfeurity  of  the  times,  feems  to  have  con- 
demned to  perpetual  darknefs. 

I fhall,  therefore,  give  my  opinion  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  and  afterwards  prefent  the  proofs 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

i*  The  animal  at  prefent  called  buffalo  (fig. 
i 37*^  was  not  known  to  the  ancients. 

2.  The  buffalo,  at  prefent  domeftic  in  Eu- 
rope, is  the  fame  as  the  tame  or  wild  buffalo  of 
India  and  Africa. 

3.  The  bubalus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is 
neither  the  buffalo,  nor  the  fmall  ox  of  Belon, 
but  the  animal  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  have  deferibed  in  treating 
of  the  Barbary  cow , and  which  we  call  the 
bubalus. 
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4.  The  fmall  ox  of  Belon  which  we  have 
feen,  and  call  by  the  name  of  z ebuy  is  no  mQre 
than  a variety  in  the  fpecies  of  the  ox. 

5.  The  bonajus  of  Ariftotle  is  the  fame  ani- 
mal, as  the  bifon  (fig.  138.^  of  the  Latins. 

6.  The  bifon  of  America  might  originally 
come  from  the  bifon  of  Europe. 

7.  The  unis,  or  aurochs , is  the  fame  animal 
as  our  common  bull,  in  his  wild  and  natural 
ftate. 

8.  The  bifon  only  differs  from  the  aurochs 
by  accidental  varieties,  and  confequently  he  is, 
as  well  as  the  aurochs,  of  the  fame  fpecies  as 
the  domeflic  ox  ; fo  that,  it  appears,  all  the 
denominations,  and  all  the  pretended  fpecies 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  naturaliflS  may  be 
reduced  to  three  ; namely,  the  ox,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  bubalus. 

I do  not  doubt  but  fome  of  the  proposions 
I have  laid  down  will  appear  mere  affertions, 
particularly  to  thofe  who  are  employed  with  the 
nomenclature  of  animals,  or  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a catalogue  of  them  ; neverthelefs,  there 
is  not  one  of  thefe  affertions  but  I am  able  to 
prove.  But  before  I enter  into  critical  difcuf- 
fions,  each  of  which  demand  particular  pro- 
pofitions,  I fhall  explain  the  obfervations  and 
fa£ts  which  conduced  me  into  this  enquiry, 
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and  which  have  fatisfied  me,  may  alfo  prove 
fatisfadory  to  others. 

Domeftic  animals  in  very  few  refpeds  re- 
femble  wild  ones  ; their  nature,  their  fize,and 
their  form,  are  lefs  confiant,  and  more  fubjed: 
to  changes,  efpecially  in  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  body.  The  influence  of  climate,  fo  power- 
ful overall  Nature,  ads  with  more  force  upon 
captive  animals,  than  upon  free.  Food  pre- 
pared by  the  hand  of  man,  oftentimes  fcantily 
given  and  ill  chofen,  joined  to  the  inclemency 
of  a foreign  fky,  in  time  produces  alterations 
fufficiently  deep  to  become  confiant,  .and  be 
perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another. 
I do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  this  general  caufe 
of  alteration  is  fo  powerful  as  to  effentially 
alter  the  nature  of  beings,  whofe  conflitution 
is  fo  fixed  as  that  of  animals  ; but  it  changes 
them  in  certain  refpeds,  it  difguifes  and  tranf- 
forms  them  externally  ; it  takes  away  from 
parts,  and  gives  rife  to  others  ; it  paints  them 
with  various  colours,  and%by  its  adion  upon 
the  habit  of  the  body,  it  has  an  influence  on 
the  difpofitions,  inflinds,  and,  mod  interior 
qualities.  A Angle  part  changed  in  a compo- 
fition  fo  perfed  as  that  of  an  animal  body,  is 
fufficient  to  make  the  whole  fenfible  of  the 
alteration  ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  our 
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domeftic  animals  differ  almoft  as  much  in  dif- 
pofitions  and  inftin&s  as  in  figure  from  thofe 
who,  continue  at  large  in  their  natural  ftate. 
Of  this,  the  fheep  furnifhes  a flriking  exam- 
ple : this  fpecies,  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent,  pe- 
rilhes  in  a very  fhort  time,  if  man  ceafes  from 
tending  it  with  care  : it  is  alfo  greatly  chang- 
ed, and  very  inferior  to  its  original  fpecies. 
But  to  adhere  to  our  prefent  fubjeét  ; we  fee 
what  changes  the  ox  has  gone  through,  from 
the  combined  effe&s  of  climate,  nourifhmentj 
and  treatment,  in  a wild,  and  in  a domeftic 
ftate. 

The  moft  general,  and  moft  remarkable  va- 
riety in  domeftic  and  wild  oxen,  confifts  in  a 
hunch  which  fome  have  between  the  fhoulders  : 
this  race  of  oxen  are  called  bijons , and  it  has 
been  hitherto  believed,  that  they  were  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies  from  the  common  ox  ; but  as  we 
are  aftured,  that  they  produce  together,  and 
that  the  hunch  diminifhes  in  the  firft  genera- 
tion, and  difappears  in  the  fécond  or  third,  it  is 
evident,  that  this  hunch  is  only  a variable  and 
accidental  character,  which  does  not  prevent 
the  bifon  from  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies 
with  the  common  ox.  There  were  formerly 
in  the  defart  parts  of  Europe,  wild  oxen,  fome 
without  hunches*  and  others  with  ; thus  the 
Vol.  vin.  E variety 
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variéty  Teems  to  be  natural,  and  to  proceed  froni 
the  abundance  and  more  fubftantial  quality  of 
food  ; for  we  remarked,  when  treating  of  the 
camels,  that  when  thofe  animals  are  lean,  and 
badly  fed,  they  have  not  even  the  appearance 
of  a hunch.  The  ox  without  a hunch  was 
named  vrochs , and  turochs , in  the  German 
tongue  ; and  the  ox  with  a hunch,  in  the  fame 
language,  was  termed  vljen . The  Romans, 
,who  knew  neither  of  thefe  wild  oxen  before 
they  faw  them  in  Germany,  adopted  thofe 
names;  of  vrochs , they  made  vrusr,  and  of 
vijeriy  bifon  ; and  they  never  imagined  that  the 
wild  ox  defcribed  by  Ariftotle,  under  the  name 
of  bonafusj  could  be  one  or  other  of  thefe  oxen, 
whofe  names  they  had  thus  latinifed. 

Another  difference  between  the  aurochs  and 
the  bifon  is  the  length  of  the  hair  ; the  neck, 
fhoulders,  and  throat  of  the  bifon  are  covered 
with  very  long  hairs  ; while  the  aurochs  have  all 
thefe  parts  covered  with  a fhort  hair,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the- reft  of  the  body,  the  front  ex- 
cepted, which  has  frizzled  hair.  But  this  dif- 
ference of  the  hair  is  ftill  more  accidental  than 
that  of  the  hunch,-  and,  like  that,  depends  on 
the  food  and  climate,  as  we  have  already  prov- 
ed in  the  goats,  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  Thus, 
neither  the  hunch,  nor  the  difference  in  the 
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quantity  of  hair,  are  fpecific  chara&ers,  but  ' 
merely  fimple  and  accidental  variations. 

A variety  {till  more  extended,  and  to  which 
naturalifts  have  given  more  of  character  than  . 
it  really  deferves,  is  the  form  of  the  horns  ; 
they  have  not  confidered  that,  in  our  domeftic 
cattle,  the  (hape,  fize,  pofition,  dîreélion,  and 
even  number  of  horns,  vary  fo  ftrongly,  that 
it  would  be  impoftible  to  pronounce  which  is 
the  true  model  of  Nature.  The  horns  of 
fome  cows  are  curved  and  bent  downwards  ; 
others  have  them  (Irait,  long,  and  elevated. 
There  are  whole  races  of  (heep,  who  have 
fometimes  two,  fometimes  four  horns,  and  there 
are  breeds  of  cows  wfyo  have  no  horns.  Thefe 
exterior,  or,  as  I may  fay,  acceffory  parts  of 
the  body,  are  as  little  confiant  aà  the  colours 
of  the  hair,  which  in  domeftic  animals  vary 
and  combine  in  every  manner.  This  diffe- 
rence in  the  (hape  and  dire&ion  of  the  horns, 
which  is  fo  common,  muft  not  then  be  regarded 
asachara&erdiftin&iveofthe  fpecies;  notwith- 
ftanding,  it  is  upon  this  character  alone  that 
our  naturalifts  have  eftablifhed  their  fpecies  ; 
and,  as  Ariftotle,  in  the  defcription  he  gives  of 
the  bonafus,  fays,  that  its  horns  turn  inwards, 
they  have  from  that  alone  feparated  it  from  all 
other  oxen,  and  made  it  a particular  fpecies, 
E 2 and 
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and  without  having  ever  feen  the  individual. 
Upon  this  variation  of  the  horns,  in  domeftic 
animals,  we  have  quoted  cows  and  ewes,  ra-  1 
ther  than  bulls  and  rams,  becaufe  the  females 
are  more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  we  may 
every  where  obferve  thirty  cows  or  ewes  for 
one  bull  or  ram. 

The  mutilation  of  animals  by  caftration 
feems  to  hurt  the  individual  only,  and  not  to 
affeCt  the  fpecies  ; neverthelefs,  it  is  certain, 
that  this  cuftom  reftrains  Nature  on  one  fide 
and  weakens  it  on  the  other.  A fingle  male, 
condemned  to  ferve  thirty  or  forty  females, 
mult  be  exhaufted.  The  ardour  of  love  muft 
be  unequal  ; indifferent  fan  the  male,  who  ex- 
ceeds the  defigns  of  Nature,  and  too  ardent  in 
the  female,  who  muft  be  fo  limited  ; from 
thence  all  the  productions  muft  chiefly  be 
tinCtured  with  feminine  qualities,  a greater 
number  of  females  will  be  produced  than 
males  ; and  even  the  males  poflefs  more  of  the 
mother  than  the  father.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  reafon  there  are  more  girls  than 
boys  born  in  the  countries  where  men  have 
a great  number  of  wives,  while  among  thofe 
where  the  men  are  permitted  to  have  but  one 
more  males  than  females  are  born.  It  is  true, 
that  among  domeftic  animals  they  commonly 
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with-hold  the  moft  beautiful  from  caftration, 
to  become  the  parent  of  a numerous  genera- 
tion. The  firft  productions  of  thefe  chofem 
males  will  be  ftrong  and  vigorous  ; but  from 
having  too  many  copies  from  this  Tingle 
mould  the  impreflion  of  Nature  is  deformed, 
or  at  leaft  impaired,  and  not  preferved  in  its 
full  perfection  ; the  race  muft,  therefore,  be 
weakened  and  degenerate;  and  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  caufe  why  more  monfters  are  to  be 
found  among  domeftic  than  wild  animals, 
where  the  number  of  males,  which  concur  to 
generation,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  females. 
Moreover,  when  there  is  but  one  male  to  a 
great  number  of  females  they  have  not  the  li- 
berty of  confulting  their  own  tafte,  and,  con- 
fequently,  deprived  of  thofe  emotions  which 
arife  from  fpontaneous  pleafures.  In  the  fe- 
males there  remains  nothing  poignant  in  their 
amours,  and  they  langqilh  in  ex pecting  the 
Cold  approaches  of  a male  that  is  not  of  their 
own  choice,  who  is  frequently  not  accommo- 
dated to  them,  and  from  whom  they  do  not 
receive  thofe  flattering  carefles  as  if  he  was 
obliged  to  court  a preference.  From  thefe 
fluggilh  amours  infipid  beings  muft  proceed, 
who  will  have  neither  that  courage,  fpirit,  nor 
ftrength,  which  Nature  can  only  beftow  on 
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every  fpeeies  by  leaving  to  individuals  their 
faculties  quite  entire,  efpecially  the  liberty  of 
choice  between  the  fexes.  It  is  well  known, 
in  the  example  of  horfes,  that  the  crofs  breed 
is  always  the  fined  ; we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  confine  our  female  cattle  to  a fingle  male  of 
their  own  country,  who  already  has  too  much 
the  refemblance  of  his  mother,  and  who,  con- 
fequently,  far  from  improving  the  fpeeies,  can 
only  continue  to  degrade  it.  Mankind,  in  this 
pra&ice,  have  preferred  their  convenience  to 
every  other  advantage  ; they  have  not  endea- 
voured to  fupport,  or  to  embellifh  Nature, 
but  fubmit  to  her  operations  that  they  may 
enjoy  her  produflions  in  a more  defpotic  man- 
ner. The  males  are  the  fuperior  of  each  fpe- 
ctes  ; they  have  the  mod  fpirit,  and  are  the 
lead  tra&able,  and,  therefore,  it  is  poffibly 
thought  necelfary  to  check  that  which  would 
be  mod  ungovernable. 

To  thefe  caufes  of  degeneration  in  domedic 
animals  we  mud  yet  mention  one  more,  which 
alone  has  produced  more  changes  than  ail  the 
red  put  together,  which  is  the.  tranfportation 
of  animals  from  one  climate  to  another  ; oxen, 
fheep,  and  goats,  have  been  carried  to  all  parts; 
in  every  place  they  have  felt  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  imbibed  impreflions  from  every 
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foil  and  every  fky,  fo  that  nothing  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  recognize,  in  this  great  number  ' 
of  varieties,  thofe  who  are  the  lead;  eftranged 
from  the  type  of  Nature. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  caufes  of 
varieties  among  domeftic  animals,  I fhall  pro- 
ceed to  the  particular  proofs  of  what  I have 
advanced  on  the  fubjeft  of  oxen  and  buffaloes. 

I have  faid,  ift.  That  the  animal  at  prefent 
known  by  the  name  of  the  buffalo  was  not 
known  by  the  ancients.  This  is  evident, 
fince  none  of  their  authors  have  deferibed,  or 
even  ufed,  a name  which  can  be  applied  to  it; 
befides,  we  are  informed,  by  the  annals  of 
Italy,  that  the  firft  buffalo  was  brought  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  A.  D. 
595- 

2.  The  Buffalo,  at  prefent  domeftic  in  Eu- 
rope, is  the  fame  as  the  wild  or  tame  buffalo  of 
India  and  Africa.  This  needs  no  other  proof* 
than  the  comparifon  of  our  description  of  the 
buffalo,  taken  from  an  animal  we  faw  alive, 
with  the  remarks  that  travellers  have  given  of 
the  buffaloes  of  Perfia,  Mogul,  Bengal,  Egypt, 
Guinea,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all 
thefe  countries  this  animal  is  the  fame,  and 
does  not  differ  from  our  buffalo  but  by  very 
flight  differences. 
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3.  The  Bubalus  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, is  not  the  buffalo,  nor  the  fmall  ox  of 
Êelon  ; but  the  animal  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy  has  defcribed  under  the  name 
of  the  cow  of  Barbary.  This  appears  clear 
from  Ariftotle  placing  the  bubalus  with  the 
flags  and  fallow  deer,  and  not  with  the  oxen. 
In  other  parts,  he  fpeaks  of  him  among  the 
roebucks,  and  fays,  that  he  but  badly  defends 
himfelf  with  his  horns,  and  that  he  flies  from 
ferocious  animals.  Pliny,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
wild  oxen  of  Germany,  fays,  that  it  is  through 
ignorance  that  the  common  people  give  the 
name  of  bubalus  to  thefe  oxen,  for  the  bu- 
balus is  an  animal  of  Africa,  which  in  fome 
rneafure  refembles  a calf  or  a flag.  The  bu- 
balus is  then  a timid  animal,  who  has  no  other 
refource  than  by  flight  to  avoid  the  attack  of 
ferocious  animals,  who  confequently  from  this 
circumftance  muft  be  fwift,  and  poflefs  fome- 
thing  of  a make  between  the  calf  and  a flag  2 
all  thefe  characters,  not  one  of  which  apply 
to  the  buffalo,  are  found  perfectly  united  in 
the  figure  of  the  animal,  Horatius  Fontana 
fent  to  Aldrovandus,  and  of  which  the  gen- 
' tlemen  of  the  Academy  have  given  a figure 
and  defcription  under  the  name  of  the  cow  of 
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Èarlary\  and  they  have  thought,  with  me,  that 
it  was  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients. 

4.  The  fmall  ox  of  Belon  is  only  a variety 
in  the  fpecies  of  the  ox.  We  {hall  eafily  prove 
this,  by  only  referring  to  the  figure  of  the  ani- 
mal given  by  Belon,  Profper  Alpinus,  Edwards, 
and  to  the  defcription  we  have  made.  We 
have  feen  it  alive  ; his  condu&or  told  us,  that 
he  brought  him  from  Africa,  where  he  was 
called  Zebu  ; that  he  was  domeflic  ; and  that 
they  ufed  him  to  ride  on.  This  animal  is,  in 
fa£,  very  gentle  and  familiar  ; h.e  is  of  an  agree- 
able figure,  though  heavy  and  thick  ; never- 
thelefs  he  fo  perfectly  refembles  the  ox,  that  I 
cannot  give  a more  juft  idea  of  him,  than  by 
faying,  if  we  were  to  look  at  a very  handfome 
bull,  through  a glafs  that  diminifhes  objeds 
one  half,  the  figure  would  very  near  approach 
that  of  the  zebu. 

5.  The  Bonafus  of  Ariftotle  is  the  fame  as 

the  bifon  of  the  Latins.  This  propofition 
cannot  be  proved,  without  a critical  difcuf- 
fion,  with  the  whole  detail  of  which  I ihall  not 
trouble  the  reader.  Geffter,  who  was  a learn- 
ed man,  as  well  as  a naturalift,  and  who 
thought,  with  me,  that  the  bonafus  might 
be  the  bifon,  has  more  carefully  than  any. 
other  perfon  examined  and  difcufled  the  marks 
V0L-  vm.  F which 
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which  Ariftotle  gives  to  the  barafus,  and  at  thé 
fame  time  has  corrected  many  erroneous  ex- 
preflions  in  the  translation  of  Theodore  Gaza, 
which  neverthelefs  all  the  naturalifts  have  fol- 
lowed in  making  ufe  of,  therefore,  of  his  eluci- 
dations, and  in  fupprefling  from  the  remarks  of 
Ariftotle,  whatever  is  obfcure,  contradictory, 
or  fabulous,  they  appear  to  me  reduced  to  the 
following  defeription  : 

The  bonafus  is  a wild  ox  of  Poeonia,  and  is 
at  lead  as  big  as  a domeftic  ox,  and  of  the  fame 
make  ; he  is  covered  from  the  fhoulders  to  the 
eyes  with  a long  hair,  like  the  mane  of  an 
horfe  ; his  voice  is  like  the  ox  ; his  horns  are 
lhort,  and  curved  round  the  ears  ; his  legs  are 
covered  with  long  hair,  foft  as  wool,  and  his  tail 
is  fmall  to  his  fize,  although  in  other  refpeCts 
it  refembles  that  of  the  ox.  Like  the  bull,  he 
has  the  cuftom  of  pawing  the  ground  with  his 
feet  ; his  hide  is  hard,  his  flefh  is  tender,  and 
good.  By  thefe  characters,  which  are  all  we 
can  rely  on  from  Ariftotle,  we  fee  how  near 
the  bonafus  approaches  towards  the  bifon. 
•Every  part,  in  faCt,  agrees,  the  fliape  of  the 
horns  excepted,  but  which,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  greatly  vary  in  animals,  who  are, 
notwithftanding,  of  the  fame  fpecies.  We 
have  feen  fuch  crooked  horns  taken  from  an 
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Punched  ox  of  Africa,  and  we  (hall  hereafter 
prove,  that  this  hunched  ox  is  no  other  than 
the  bifon.  This  we  (hall  be  able  to  confirm  by 
the  tedimonies  of  ancients  authors.  Aridotle 
mentions  the  bonafus  as  an  ox  of  Pœonia; 
and  Paufanias,  fpeaking  of  the  Poeonian  bulls, 
fays,  in  two  different  parts  of  his  works,  that 
thefe  bulls  are  bifons  ; he  even  exprefsly  fays, 
that  the  bulls  of  Pœonia,  which  he  faw  at  the 
public  games  at  Rome,  had  very  long  hair 
upon  the  bread,  and  about  the  jaws.  In  fhort, 
Julius  Cæfar,  Pliny,  Paufanias,  Solinus,  &c. 
in  fpeaking  of  wild  oxen,  mention  the  aurochs 
and  the  bifon,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  bo- 
nafus. It  mud,  therefore,  be  fuppofed,  that 
in  lefs  than  four  or  five  centuries  the  fpecies  of 
the  bonafus  has  been  lod,  unlefs  we  allow  that 
the  names  bonafus  and  bifon  indicate  only  the 
fame  animal. 

6.  The  bifon  of  America  might  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  bifon  of  Europe.  We  have 
already  laid  down  the  foundation  of  this  opi- 
nion in  our  difcourfe  on  the  animals  of  the 
two  continents  ; they  are  the  refult  of  the  ex- 
perience of  M.  de  la  Nux,  who  has  given 
much  information  on  this  fubjetf.  He  has 
informed  us,  that  the  bifons,  or  hunched  oxen, 
<?f  India  and  Africa,  copulate  with  the  bulls 
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and  cows  of  Europe,  and  that  the  hunch  is 
only  an  accidental  charaéfer,  which  diminifhes 
in  the  firft  generation,  and  disappears  in  the 
fécond  or  third.  Since  the  bifons  of  India  are 
of  the  fame  fpecies  as  our  oxen,  and  have, 
confequently,  the  fame  origin,  is  it  not  natural 
to  extend  this  origin  to  the  bifon  of  America  ? 
Every  thing  feems  to  concur  in  Support  of 
this  fuppofition.  The  bifons  appear  to  be  ori- 
ginally of  cold  and  temperate  regions  ; their 
name  is  derived  from  the  German,  language  ; 
the  ancients  fay  that  they  were  found  in  that 
part  of  Germany  which  borders  on  Scythia  ; 
and  there  are  now  bifons  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Scotland  ; they 
might,  therefore,  have  palled  into  America,  or 
come  from  thence,  as  they  are  animals  com- 
mon to  the  two  continents.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  bifons  of  Europe  and 
thofe  of  America  is,  that  the  latter  are  lefs. 
But  even  this  difference  is  a new  prefumption 
that  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecfes,  for  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  generally  both  domeflic 
and  wild  animals,  which  have  paflfed  of  them- 
felves,  or  have  been  transported,  into  America, 
have,  without  any  exception,  diminished  in 
fize  ; befides,  all  the  chara&ers,  even  the 
hunch,  and  the  long  hairs  at  the  hinder  parts, 
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are  the  fame  in  the  bifons  of  America  and  in 
thofe  of  Europe  ; thus  we  cannot  refufe  to  re- 
gard them,  not  only  as  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  but  alfo  of  the  fame  race. 

7*  The  urus,  or  aurochs,  is  the  fame  ani- 
mal as  the  common  bull,  in  his  wild  and  na- 
tural hate.  This  pofition  is  clear,  as  the  figure 
and  conftitution  of  the  body  of  the  aurochs  is 
perfectly  fimilar  to  that  of  our  domeftic  bull. 
The  aurochs  is  only  larger  and  ftronger,  like 
every  other  animal  who  enjoys  his  liberty. 
The  aurochs  are  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  fome 
provinces  of  the  north.  The  young  aurochs 
have  been  taken  from  their  mothers,  and  being 
reared,  when  of  a proper  age  have  copulated 
with-  the  domeftic  bulls  and  cows,  ,'fo  that 
we  cannot  doubt  but  they  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

8.  To  conclude,  The  bifon  differs  from  the 
aurochs  by  accidental  varieties  only,  and,  con- 
fequently,  is  alfo  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the 
domeftic  ox.  The  hunch,  the  length  and 
quality  of  the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the  horns, 
f are  the  characters  by  which  we  can  dif- 
tinguilh  the  bifon  from  the  aurochs.  But  we 
have  known  the  hunched  oxen  produce  with 
the  domeftic  kind;  we  likewife  know,  that  the 
length  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in  all  animals, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; and  we 
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have  remarked,  that  in  oxen,  goats,  and  fheep, 
the  form  of  the  horns  frequently  vary.  Thefe 
differences,  therefore,  are  not  fufficient  to  eda- 
blifh  two  diftina  fpecies  ; and  fince  our  doT 
medic  oxen  produce  with  the  hunched  oxen 
of  India,  we  have  reafon  to  think  they  would 
copulate  with  the  bifon,  or  hunched  ox  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are,  in  the  almod  innumerable 
varieties  of  thefe  animals,  in  different  climates, 
two  primitive  kinds,  both  of  which  have  long 
continued  in  a natural  date  ; the  hunched  ox, 
or  bifon,  and  the  aurochs,  or  ox  without  an 
hunch.  Thefe  kinds  have  fubfided  till  this 
prefent  time,  either  in  a wild  or  domedic  date, 
and  are  fcattered,  or  rather  have  been  tran- 
fported,  into  all  the  climates  of  the  earth.  All 
the  domedic  oxen  without  hunches  have  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  aurochs,  and  thofe 
with  the  hunch  from  the  bifon.  To  give  a 
jud  idea  of  thefe  varieties  we  (hall  make  an 
enumeration  of  them  as  they  are  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe  ; the 
bulls  and  cows  of  Iceland  are  deprived  of 
horns,  although  they  are  of  the  fame  kind  as 
our  oxen.  The  fize  of  thefe  animals  is  rather 
relative  to  the  plenty  and  quality  of  padure 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch 
fetch  lean  cows  from  Denmark,  which  fatten 
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jsrodigioufly  in  their  rich  meadows,  and  give  â 
great  deal  of  milk  : thefe  Denmark  cows  are 
larger  than  ours.  The  bulls  and  cows  of  the 
Ukraine,  where  there  is  excellent  pafture,  arc 
faid  to  be  the  biggeft  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
of  the  fame  kind  as  our  oxen.  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  an  abundant  and  flourilhing  verdure,  and 
which  is  folely  referved  for  food  for  the  cattle, 
the  oxen  are  nearly  double  the  fize  of  thofe  in 
France,  where  commonly  they  are  fed  on  the 
coarfeft  herbage,  which  is  refufed  by  horfes. 
Bad  hay,  and  leaves,  are  the  common  food  of 
our  oxen  in  winter,  and  in  fpring,  when  they 
fhould  be  refrefhed,  they  are  excluded  from 
the  meadows  ; they,  therefore,  fuffer  Hill  more 
in  that  feafon  than  in  winter,  for  they  then  have 
little  or  nothing  given  them  in  the  liable,  but 
are  driven  into  the  roads,  into  fallow  fields,  or 
into  the  woods,  and  are  always  kept  at  a 
dillance  from  the  fertile  lands,  fo  that  they  are 
more  fatigued  than  fed;  at  laft,  in  fummer, 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  meadows,  which 
then  are  llripped,  and  parched  with  heat  and 
drought  ; there  is  not,  therefore,  a lingle  feafon 
throughout  the  year  in  which  thefe  animals 
are  amply  or  agreeably  fed.  This  is  the  foie 
caufe  which  renders  them  weak,  poor,  and 
' fmall  ; 
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fmall  ; for,  in  Spain,  and  in  fome  cantons  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  where  there  is  good 
pafture,  and  folely  referved  for  the  oxen,  they 
are  much  ftronger  and  larger. 

In  Barbary,  and  molt  part  of  Africa,  where 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  pafture  poor,  the 
oxen  are  ftill  fmaller,  the  cows  give  much  lefs 
milk  than  thofe  in  France,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  them  lofe  their  milk  when  their  calves 
are  taken  from  them.  They  are  the  fame  in 
fome  parts  of  Perfia,  of  Lower  Ethiopia,  and 
in  Great  Tartary,  while  in  the  fame  countries, 
and  at  very  fmall  diftances,  as  in  Calmuck 
Tartary,  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  in  Abyflinia, 
the  oxen  are  a prodigious  fize.  This  dif- 
ference, therefore,  depends  more  on  the  plenty 
of  their  food  than  on  the  temperature  of  the 
climate.  In  the  northern,  temperate,  and 
warm  regions,  we  equally  find,  at  very  fmall 
diftances,  fmall  or  large  oxen,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  pafture  they  are  fed 
upon. 

The  breed  of  aurochs,  or  ox  without  a 
hunch,  inhabits  the  cold  and  temperate  zones, 
and  is  not  much  difperfed  in  the  fouthern 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  breed  of  the 
bifon,  or  hunched  ox,  occupies  all  the  fouthern 
provinces.  In  the  whole  continent  of  India, 
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in  the  eadern  and  foufhern  iflands  of  all  Africa* 
from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  find  no  others  but  hunched  oxen  ; it  even 
appears,  that  this  breed,  which  has  prevailed 
in  all  the  warm  countries,  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  others  ; for,  like  the  bifon,  of 
which  they  are  the  iflue,  they  have  the  hair 
fofter,  and  more  glofly  than  our  oxen,  who, 
like  the  auroch,  are  furnilhed  but  with  little 
hair,  of  a harfh  nature.  Thefe  hunched  oxen 
are  alfo  fwifter,  and  more-proper  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  horfe  # ; at  the  fame  time,  they  are 
lefs  clumfy,  ftupid,  and  indolent  than  our  oxen. 
They  are  more  traétable,  and  fenfible,  have 
more  of  that  intelligence  which  renders  them 
ufeful  ; they  are  alfo  treated  with  more  care 
than  our  fined;  horfes.  The  regard  the  In- 
dians have  for  thefe  animals  is  fo  great  that 
it  has  degenerated  into  fuperftition,  the  lad: 
mark  of  blind  refpeft.  The  ox,  as  the  mod: 
ufeful  animal,  has  appeared  to  them  the  mod: 
* worthy  of  being  revered  ; and  they  have  made 
an  idol  of  the  obje<£h  of  their  veneration,  a kind 
of  beneficent  and  powerful  divinity  ; for  we 
vol.  vin.  G are 

* At  Surat,  Perfia,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  India,  they  are 
ufed,  for  carrying  burdens  and  drawing  a kind  of  coaches,  and  by 
confiant  habit  they  acquire  fuch  a dexterity  that  few  animals  can 
outrun  them.  See  Voyag:*  della  Valle , Qvj'ngtcn , Mandeljls9 
Flaceurt)  Grojfc,  &£. 
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are  defirous  of  rendering  all  we  refpe&,  grèafÿ 
and  capable  of  doing  much  good,  or  much 
harm. 

Thefe  hunched  oxen  vary  perhaps  more 
than  ours  in  the  colours  of  the  hair,  and  the 
figure  of  their  horns.  The  handfomeft  are  ail 
white,  like  the  oxen  of  Lombardy.  Some  are 
deftitute  of  horns,  while  others  have  them  very 
much  elevated,  and  others  fo  bent  down,  that 
they  are  almoft  pendant.  It  even  appears, 
that  we  mufl  divide  this  firft  race  of  bifons,  or 
hunched  oxen,  into  two  fecondary  kinds  ; the 
one  large,  and  the  other  fmall,  and  this  laft  is 
that  of  the  zebu . Both  of  them  are  found  nearly 
in  the  fame  climates,  and  are  equally  mild  and 
eafily  managed  ; both  have  foft  hair,  and  a 
hunch  upon  the  back  ; this  hunch  is  nothing 
but  an  excrefcence,  a kind  of  wen,  a piece  of 
tender  flefh,  as  good  to  eat  as  the  tongue  of  an 
ox.  The  hunches  of  fome  oxen  weigh  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds,  others  have  them  much 
fmaller.  Some  of  thefe  oxen  have  prodigious 
large  horns  ; there  is  one  in  the  French  king’s 
cabinet,  which  is  three  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
and  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bafe;  many 
travellers  affirm  that  they  have  feen  them,  of  a 
capacity  fufficient  to  contain  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty  pints  of  water. 
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The  method  of  cadrating  large  cattle  is  not 
known  in  any  part  of  Africa,  and  it  is  but 
little  pradifed  in  India.  When  the  bulls  un- 
dergo this  operation,  it  is  not  by  cutting,  but 
comprefling  their  tedicles  ; and  although  the 
Indians  keep  a number  of  thefe  animals  to  draw 
their  carriages,  and  work  in  their  grounds, 
they  do  not  train  up  near  fo  many  as  we  do. 
As  in  all  hot  countries  the  cows  give  but  little 
milk  ; as  the  natives  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  cheefe  and  butter  ; and  as  the  flefh  of  the 
.calves  is  not  fo  good  as  in  Europe,  they  mul- 
tiply the  horned  beads  lefs  than  we  do.  Be- 
lides,  all  thofe  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa 
and  Alia,  being  much  lefs  peopled  than  Eu- 
rope, there  are  a great  number  of  \vild  oxen, 
who  are  taken  when  young  ; thefe  become 
tame  of  themfelves,  and  fubmit  to  labour  with- 
out any  refiftance  ; they  become  fo  tradable, 
that  they  are  managed  with  greater  eafe  than 
horfes,  the  voice  of  their  mader  is  only  requi- 
fite  to  dired  and  make  them  obey  ; they  are 
.very  careful  of  them  in  every  refped,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  the  bed  food.  Thefe  animals, 
thus  raifed,  appear  to  be  of  a different  nature 
from  our  oxen,  who  only  know  us  by  our  bad 
treatment  ; the  goad,  whip,  and  fcarcity  of 
food,  render  them  dupid  and  weak  : in  fhort, 
G 2 if 
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if  we  knew  our  own  intered,  we  Ihould  treat 
what  is  dependent  on  us  with  better  ufage. 
Men  of  inferior  rank,  and  people  the  lead  po- 
lifhed,  feem  to  have  a better  fenfe  than  other 
people  of  the  laws  of  equality,  and  the  variety 
of  natural  equality.  The  fervant  of  a farmer 
may  be  faid  to  be  upon  a lével  with  his  mader  ; 
the  horfes  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  oxen  of  the 
Hottentots,  are  favourite  domedics,  companions 
in  their  exercifes,  adidants  in  their  labour, 
and  with  whom  they  fliare  their  habitation, 
their  bed,  and  their  tables.  Man,  by  this  com- 
munity, debafes  himfelf  lefs  than  the  beads 
are  elevated  and  humanized.  They  become 
affe&ionate,  fenfible,  and  intelligent  ; they 
there,  through  love,  perform  all  that  they  do 
here  through  fear.  They  do  more,  for  as  their 
nature  is  raifed  by  the  gentlenefs  of  their  edu- 
cationi  and  by  the  continuance  of  attention 
towards 'them,  they  become  capable  of  a&ions 
almoft  human.  The  Hottentots  bring  up  their 
oxen  to  -yvar,  and  make  ufe  of  them  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Indians  do  the  ele- 
phants; they  indrud  thefe  oxen  to  guard  their 
fheep,  to  condud  them  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  defend  them  from  Grangers  and  ferocious 
beads  ; they  teach  them  to  know  friends  from 
enemies,  to  underdand  figns,  and  to  obey  the 
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voice.  Thus  the  mod  ftupid  of  men  are  the 
heft  preceptors  of  beafts. 

All  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia  are 
inhabited  with  bifons,  or  hunched  oxen,  among 
which  is  a great  variety  in  refpe&  to  fize,  co- 
lour, fhape  of  the  horns, &c.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  northern  countries  of  thefe  two  parts  of 
the  wxorld,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  compre- 
hending the  .adjacent  Hlands,  as  far  as  the 
Azores,  have  only  oxen  without  hunches,  who 
derive  their  origin  from  the  aurochs  ^ and  as 
the  aurochs,  which  is  our  ox  in  a wild  ftatq,  is 
larger  and  ftronger  than  our  domeftic  ones,  fo 
the  bifon,  or  wild  hunched  ox,  is  alfo  ftronger 
and  larger  than  the  tame  ox  of  India.  He  is 
alfo  fometimes  fmaller,  but  that  depends  only 
on  the  quantity  of  food.  At  Malabar,  Abyfli- 
nia,  and  Madagafcar,  where  the  meadows  are 
naturally  fpacious  and  fertile,  the  bifons  are  of 
a prodigious  fize  ; in  Africa  and  Arabia  Petrea, 
where  the  land  is  dry,  the  zebus,  or  bifons,  are 
pf  a fmall  fize. 

In  every  part  of  America  oxen  without 
hunches  are  generally  diffufed,  which  the 
Spaniards  and  other  Europeans  have  fuccef- 
ftvely  tranfported  thither  ; thefe  oxen  have 
çonfiderably  multiplied,  but  are  become  lefs 
in  thefe  new  countries.  The  fpecies  was  ab- 
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folutely  unknown  in  South  America; but  in  all 
the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  Florida,  Louifiana, 
and  even  nearly  to  Mexico,  the  bifons,  or 
hunched  oxen,  were  found  in  great  numbers. 
Thefe  bifons,  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
■woods  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other  nor- 
thern countries,  have  probably  palled  from 
one  continent  to  the  other,  and  are  become, 
like  other  animals,  fmaller  in  this  new  world  ; 
and  as  they  lived  in  climates  more  or  lefs  Cold, 
their  hair  became  longer  or  fhorter.  Their 
beards  and  hair  is  longer  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  than 
at  Mexico,  and  in  general  their  hair  is  fofter 
than  the  fined:  wool.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
avoid  believing  thefe  bifens  of  the  new  con- 
tinent are  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  of  the 
old  ; they  have  preferved  all  the  principal  cha- 
racters, as  the  hunch  upon  the  fhoulders,  the 
long  hair  under  the  muzzle,  and  on  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fhort  legs  and  tail  ; 
and  by  comparing  what  Hernandes,  Fernandes, 
and  every  other  hiftorian  and  traveller  of  the 
new  world  have  faid,  with  what  has  been 
written  concerning  the  bifon  of  Europe,  we 
fhall  be  convinced,  that  thefe  animals  are  not 
of  a different  fpecies. 

Thus  the  wild  and  domeftic  ox  of  Europe, 
Alia,  America,  and  Africa  ; the  bcnafus,  the 
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aurochs,  the  bifon,  and  the  zebu,  are  all  ani- 
mals of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  according  to 
the  differences  of  climate,  food,  and  treatment, 
have  undergone  all  the  variations  we  have  ex- 
plained. The  ox  is  the  mod:  ufeful  animal, 
and  alfo  the  mod:  univerfally  difperfed  ; for,  ex- 
cepting South  America,  he  has  been  found  in 
all  parts  ; his  conditution  being  equally  formed 
to  withfland  the  ardour  of  the  fouth,  or  ri'goursf 
of  the  north.  He  appears  to  be  ancient  in  every 
climate  ; he  is  domeflic  in  civilized  nations,  and 
wild  in  defart  countries  or  among  unpolifhed 
people.  He  fupports  himfelf  by  his  own  re- 
fources  when  in  a flate  of  nature,  and  never 
lofes  the  qualities  relative  ta  the  fervice  of  man. 
The  young  wild  calves,  which  are  taken  from 
’their  mothers  in  India  or  Africa,  in  a fhort 
time  become  as  tradable  as  thofe  of  the  do- 
meflic kind  ; and  this  natural  conformity  is 
another  ftriking  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
fpecies.  The  gentlenefs  of  charader  in  thefe 
animals  indicates  the  natural  flexibility  of  their 
bodies  ; for  in  all  fpecies  in  which  we  have  dif- 
covered  the  charader  of  gentlenefs,  and  which 
have  been  fubjeded  to  a domeflic  flate,  there 
are  more  varieties  than  can  be  found  in  thofe 
which  have  remained  wild  through  their  cha- 
rader  of  inflexibility. 
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If  it  be  afked,  whether  the  aurochs  or  thé 
bifon  be  the  primitive  race  of  oxen?  a fatisfac* 
tory  anfwer  may  be  drawn  from  the  fafts  we 
have  juft  laid  down.  The  hunch  of  the  bifon 
is,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  no  more  than  an  ac- 
cidental character,  which  is  defaced  and  loft  in 
the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  The  aurochs,  or 
ox  without  an  hunch,  is,  then,  the  moft  power* 
ful  and  predominant  kind  ; if  it  was  other- 
wife,  the  hunch,  inftead  of  difappearing,  would 
extend  and  remain  upon  every  one  of  this  mixt 
breed.  Befides,  this  hunch  of  the  bifon,  like 
that  of  the  camel,  is  lefs  the  production  of  Na- 
ture than  the  effeCt  of  labour,  and  the  mark  of 
flavery.  From  time  immemorial,  in  almoft 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  ox  has  been 
obliged  to  carry  burdens  ; the  habitual,  and 
often  exceftive  load,  has  deformed  their  backs  ; 
and  this  deformity  has  been  afterwards  propa- 
gated by  generation*  Undeformed  oxen  are  no 
longer  to  be  feen,  but  in  thofe  countries  where 
they  have  not  made  ufe  of  them  as  beafts  of 
burden.  In  all  Africa,  and  the  eaftern  conti- 
nent, the  oxen  are  hunched,  occafionedby  their 
having  always  carried  loads  on  their  {boulders. 
In  Europe,  where  they  are  only  employed  for 
draught,  they  have  not  undergone  this  deformed 
alteration,  which  in  the  firft  place  probably 
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proceeds  from  the  comprefiion  of  the  loads* 
and  in  the  fécond  from  the  abundance  of  food  ; 
for  it  difappears  when  the  animal  is  lean  and 
poorly  fed.  Some  enflaved  and  hunched  oxen 
might  have  efcaped  or  been  abandoned  in  the 
woods,  and  where  their  pofterity  would  be 
loaded  with  the  fame  deformity,  which,  far 
from  difappearing,  may  have  encreafed  by  the 
abundance  of  food  peculiar  to  uncultivated 
countries,  fo  that  this  fécond  breed  would 
fpread  overall  the  defart  lands  of  the  north  and 
fouth,  and  pafs  into  the  New  Continent,  like 
other  animals,  wrhofe  nature  can  fupport  the 
cold.  What  flill  more  confirms  the  identity 
of  the  fpecies  of  the  bifon  and  aurochs,  is,  the 
bifons  of  North  America  have  fo  ftronga  fmell, 
that  they  have  been  called  Mvjk  Oxen  by  moft 
travellers  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find,  by 
the  accounts  of  many  perfons,that  the  aurochs, 
or  wild  ox  of  Pruffia  and  Livonia,  has  the  fame 
fcent  of  mufk. 

There  remains,  therefore,  but  two  fpecies, 
the  buffalo  and  the  ox,  out  of  all  the  names 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article^  each  of  wThich 
the  ancient  and  modern  naturalifts  have  treated 
as  feparate  and  diftindt.  Thefe  two  animals, 
although  greatly  refembling,  both  domeftic, 
often  living  under  the  fame  roof,  and  fed  in 
vol.  vin.  H the 
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the  fame  meadows,  yet,  though  excited  by  their 
keepers,  have  conftantly  refufed  to  unite. 
Their  natures  are  more  diftant  than  that  of  the 
afs  and  the  horfe  ; there  even  appears  to  be  a 
ftrong  antipathy  between  them,  for  it  is  affirmed, 
that  cows  will  not  fuckle  young  buffaloes,  and 
the  female  buffaloes  refule  the  fame  kindnefs 
to  the  other  calves.  The  buffalo  is  of  a more 
obftinate  nature,  and  lefs  tra&able  than  the  ox. 
He  obeys  with  great  relu&ance,  and  his  tem- 
per is  more  coarfe  and  brutal.  Next  to  the 
hog,  he  is  the  filthieft  of  all  domeftic  animals, 
and  is  very  unwilling  to  be  cleaned  and  dreffed. 
His  figure  is  very  clumfy,  and  forbidding  ; his 
look  ftupidly  wild  ; he  ftretches  out  his  neck  in 
an  ignoble  manner,  and  carries  his  head  in  a 
very  bad  pofture,  almoft  always  inclined  to- 
wards the  ground.  He  bellows  hideoufly,  with 
a tone  much  ftronger  and  deeper  than  that  of 
the  bull.  His  legs  are  thin,  his  tail  bare,  his 
phyfiognomy  dark,  and  his  fldn  as  black  as  his 
hair.  He  differs  chiefly  from  the  ox  by  the  co- 
lour of  his  hide,  and  is  eafily  perceived  under 
the  hair,  with  which  he  is  but  fparingly  furnifh- 
ed.  His  body  is  thicker  and  fhorter  than  that 
of  the  ox  ; his  legs  are  longer  ; his  head  propor- 
tionally much  lefs;  his  horns  are  not  fo  round, 
black,  and  partly  compreffed,  and  he  has  a tuft 
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©f  hair  frizzled  over  his  forehead.  His  hide 
is  likewife  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the 
ox.  His  flefh  is  black,  and  hard,  and  not  only 
difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  repugnant  to  the 
fmetl.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  not  fo  good 
as  that  of  the  cow,  but  ihe  yields  a greater 
quantity.  In  hot  countries,  almoft  all  the 
cheefe  is  made  of  buffaloes  milk.  The  flefh 
of  the  young  buffaloes,  though  killed  during  the 
fuckling  time,  is  not  a bit  better.  The  hide 
alone  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
animal,  whofe  tongue  is  the  only  part  that  is 
fit  to  eat  : this  hide  is  firm,  pretty  light,  and 
almoft  impenetrable.  As  thefe  animals  are 
larger  and  ftronger  than  oxen  they  are  very 
ferviceable  ; they  make  them  draw,  and  not 
carry  burdens  ; they  lead  them  by  the  means 
of  a ring  paffed  through  their  nofe.  Two  buf- 
faloes harneffed,  or  rather  chained,  to  a car- 
riage, will  draw  as  much  as  four  ftrong  horfes. 
As  they  carry  their  necks  and  heads  low,  they 
employ  the  whole  weight  of  their  body  in 
drawing,  and  their  mafs  greatly  furpaffes  that 
of  a labouring  horfe. 

The  height  and  thicknefs  of  the  buffalo  alone 
indicates,  that  he  is  a native  of  warm  coun- 
tries. The  largeft  quadrupeds  belong  to  the 
torrid  zone  of  the  Old  Continent  ; and  the 
H 2 buffalo, 
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buffalo,  for  his  magnitude,  ought  to  be  placed 
next  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamus.  The  camel  is  taller  but  lefs 
thick,  and  alfo  a native  of  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Afia.  Neverthelefs,  buf- 
faloes live  and  multiply  in  Italy,  in  France, 
and  in  other  temperate  provinces.  Thofe  kept 
in  the  royal  menagerie,  have  brought  forth 
two  or  three  times  ; the  female  has  but  one  at 
a birth,  and  goes  with  young  about  twelve 
months,  which  is  another  proof  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  this  fpecies  and  that  of  the  cow, 
who  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears  alfo, 
that  thefe  animals  are  more  gentle  and  lefs 
brutal  in  their  native  country,  and  the  warmer 
the  climate  the  more  tra&able  is  their  nature. 
In  Egypt  they  are  more  tra&able  than  in  Italy; 
and  in  India  more  fo  than  in  Egypt.  Thofe  of 
Italy  have  alfo  more  hair  than  thofe  of  Egypt, 
a.nd  thofe  of  Egypt  more  than  thofe  of  India, 
Their  coat  is  never  entirely  covered,  becaufe 
they  are  natives  of  hot  countries.;  and  in  ge- 
neral, large  animals  of  thefe  climates  have 
little  or  no  hair. 

There  are  a great  number  of  wild  buffaloes 
in  the  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  which 
frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  large  mea- 
dows. The  wild  buffaloes  go  in  droves, 
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and  make  great  havock  in  cultivated  lands  ; but 
they  never  attack  the  human  fpecies,  unlefs 
they  are  wounded,  and  are  then  very  dan- 
gerous; for  they  make  dire&ly  at  their  enemy, 
throw  him  down,  and  trample  him  under  their 
feet.  They  are,  however,  greatly  terrified  at 
the  fight  of  fire,  and  are  difpleafed  at  a red 
colour.  Aldrovandus,  Kolbe,  and  many  other 
naturalifts  and  travellers,  afTure  us,  that  no 
perfon  dare  wear  red  cloaths  in  the  country 
where  the  buffaloes  are.  I do  not  know  if  this 
averfion  to  fire  and  a red  colour  is  general 
among  the  buffaloes  ; for  there  are  but  few 
among  our  oxen  who  grow  angry  at  the  fight 
of  red  cloaths. 

The  buffalo,  like  all  large  animals  of  warm 
climates,  is  fond  of  bathing,  and  even  of  re- 
maining in  the  water;  he  fwims  well,  and 
boldly  traverfes  the  moft  rapid  floods.  As  his 
legs  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  ox,  he  runs 
alfo  quicker.  The  Negroes  of  Guinea,  and 
the  Indians  of  Malabar,  where  the  buffaloes 
are  very  numerous,  often  hunt  them.  They 
neither  purfue  nor  attack  them  openly,  but, 
climbing  up  the  trees,  or  hiding  themfelves  in 
the  thickets,  which  the  buffaloes  cannot  pene- 
trate, on  account  of  their  horns,  they  wait  for 
^nd  kill  them,  Thofe  people  are  fond  of  the 
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flefh  of  the  buffalo,  and  gain  great  profit  by 
vending  their  hides  and  horns,  which  are  harder 
and  better  than  thofe  of  the  ox. 

The  animal,  called,  at  Congo,  Empacajfay 
or  Pacaffa , though  very  badly  defcribed  by  tra- 
vellers, feems  to  me  to,  be  the  buffalo  ; and  that 
which  they  have  fpoken  of,  under  the  name  of 
Empabunga , or  Impalunca , in  the  fame  country, 
may  poffibly  be  the  bubalus,  whofe  hiftory  we 
lhall  give  with  that  of  the  antelope. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M.  DE  QUERHOENT  fays,  that  altho’ 
the  bifons  invariably  differ  from  the  common 
oxen  by  the  hunch  on  their  backs,  and  their 
hair  being  longer,  yet  they  breed  in  the  Ifle  of 
France,  and  their  flefh  is  preferable  to  that  of 
European  oxen  ; their  hair  is  alfo  fmoother, 
their  legs  thinner,  and  their  horns  are  longer, 
and  after  fome  few  generations  the  hunch  en- 
tirely difappears.  There  was  one  brought  to 
Holland  from  North  America,  which  was 
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carried  about  to  different  towns,  by  a Swede,  in 
a large  cage  ; this  one  had  an  enormous  mane 
round  his  head,  which  was  not  hair,  but  a very 
fine  wool,  divided  into  locks  like  a fleece  ; the 
fkin  was  of  a black  colour,  excepting  on  the 
hunch,  where  the  hair  was  longer,  and  under 
that  the  fkin  was  rather  tawny  ; and  to  us  this 
animal  feemed  to  differ  from  the  European  by 
the  hunch  and  wool  only. 

Bifons  are  faid  to  have  exifted  formerly  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  Gefner  aflerts,  that, 
even  in  his  time  there  were  Tome  in  Scotland  ; 
but  I have  been  credibly  informed  by  letters, 
both  from  England  and  Scotland,  that  not  the 
fmallefl  remembrance  of  them  can  be  traced 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  travels  from 
Ruflia  to  China,  mentions  feeing  two  fpecies 
of  oxen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  one  of 
which  was  the  aurochs,  and  the  other  wThat  we* 
after  Gmelin,  have  called  the  Tartarian,  or 
Grunting  Cow,  which  feemed  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  the  bifon  ; and  in  which  wre 
find,  by  comparifon,  a perfeéf  coincidence  of 
chara&ers,  excepting  the  former  grunts  and  the 
latter  bellows. 

Although  the  race  of  the  bifons  appear  dif- 
fufed  in  the  old  continent,  from  Madagafcar 
and  the  point  of  Africa,  and  from  the  extent 
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of  the  Eaft  Indies  even  to  Siberia,  and  that 
though  they  are  met  with  in  the  new  continent* 
from  the  country  of  the  llionois  to  Louifiana 
and  Mexico,  they  have  never  palled  the  ifthmus 
of  Panama,  for  there  are  not  any  bifons  in 
South  America,  notwithftanding  the  climate 
is  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  their  nature,  and  Eu- 
ropean oxen  multiply  there  as  well  as  in  any 
other  place. 

The  beft  bulls  and  cows  at  Madagafcar  were 
brought  from  Africa,  and,  have  a hunch  on 
their  backs  ; but  the  cows  give  very  little  milk. 
In  this  ifland  there  are  wild  bifons  in  the  fo- 
refts,  the  fielh  of  which  is  nqt  fo  good  as  that 
of  our  oxen.  The  natives  e£  Agra  hunt  them 
on  the  mountain  of  Nerwer,  in  the  road  from 
Surat  to  Golconda,  and  which  is  furrounded 
with  wood. 

The  zebu,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  is  the 
bifon  as  well  as  the  ox  in  miniature,  and 
though  originally  a native  of  warm  regions, 
can  neverthelefs  exift  and  multiply  in  tempe- 
rate ones,  for  in  a letter  I received  from  Mr. 
Colinfon,  dated  London,  December,  1764,  he 
allures  me,  that  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Portland  had  feveral  of  thefe  animals  in  thpir 
parks,  and  which  brought  forth  calves  every 
year  : they  were  originally  brought  from  the 
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Ëaft- Indies.  He  adds,  that  the  females  were 
much  larger  than  the  males,  but  that  the  hunch 
on  the  back  was  twice  as  big  on  the  latter 
as  the  former  ; that  the  young  zebu  fucks 
the  mother  like  other  calves,  but  that  in  our 
climate  the  milk  foon  dries  up,  and  that  it 
is  rieceffary  to  have  another  female  to  bring 
them  up  ; that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ordered 
one  of  them  to  be  killed,  when  its  fiefh  was 
found  not  to  be  near  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
common  ox. 

There  may  alfo  be  fmall  oxen  without  the 
hunch,  which,  like  the  zebu,  conftitute  a par- 
ticular race  ; for  Careri,  in  his  journey  from 
Ifpahan  to  Schiras,  faw  two  fmall  cows,  which 
had  been  fent  as  a prefent  to  the  king,  that  did 
not  exceed  the  fize  of  calves  ; they  wrere  fed 
entirely  upon  draw,  and  yet  were  very  fat. 

As  to  the  buffaloes,  although  they  can  make 
but  little  ufe  of  their  horns,  they  are  compel- 
led to  fight  lions  and  tigers  in  the  Mogul’s 
country.  Thefe  animals  are  numerous  in 
warm  and  marfhy  countries,  efpecially  near 
rivers,  for  water  and  a moift  foil  feems  to  be 
more  neceffary  to  them  than  a warm  climate  ; 
there  are  not  any  of  them  therefore  in  Arabia, 
where  the  country  is  dry.  They  hunt  the 
wild  buffaloes,  but  with  great  caution,  as  they 
vol.  vin.  I are 
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are  very  dangerous,  and  when  wounded  rufli 
at  their  opponents  with  great  fury. 

M.  de  Querhoënt  fays,  the  body  of  the  buf- 
falo, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  about  the 
fize  of  our  oxen,  but  his  head  is  larger,  and  his 
legs  fhorter.  They  generally  keep  about  the 
edge  of  the  woods  ; and  as  he  has  a bad  fight 
he  keeps  his  head  near  the  ground,  and  when 
he  obferves  any  difagreeable  obje£t  near  him 
he  makes  a fudden  dart  upon  it,  making  at  the 
fame  time  a moft  hideous  bellowing,  and  on 
thofe  occafions  it  is  difficult  to  efcape  him  ; but 
he  is  not  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  the  open 
fields  : his  hair  is  commonly  red,  with  a few 
black  fpots,  and  they  are  often  feen  together  in 
large  flocks. 


THE  ZEBU. 


WE  have  already  fpoken  of  this  little  ox 
under  the  article  buffalo  ; but  as  there  has  been 
one  brought  to  the  royal  menagerie  fince 
the  impreffion  of  that  article,  we  can  now 
fpeak  of  it  with  greater  exaftnefs,  and  give  an 
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engraving  of  it,  done  from  life.  1 have  alfo 
learned,  by  making  new  refearches,  that  this 
fmall  ox,  to  which  1 have  given  the  name  of 
Zebu , (fig.  145.^  is  very  probably  the  fame  ani- 
mal which  is  called  Lant>  or  Dant(\n  Numidia, 
and  in  fome  other  northern  provinces  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  very  common,  and  that  the  name 
Dant,  which  can  belong  to  no  other  animal  but 
this  we  are  treating  of,  has  been  tranfported 
from  Africa  into  America,  and  given  to  an  ani- 
mal which  only  refembles  this  by  the  fize  of 
his  body,  and  who  belongs  to  a different  fpe- 
cies.  This  dant  of  America  is  the  tapir,  or  the 
maipouri  ; and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  dant  of  Africa,  which  is  our 
zebu,  we  fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  it  in  this 
volume. 


THE  MUFLON,  AND  OTHER  SHEEP. 


THE  weakeft  fpecies  of  animals  were  ren- 
dered domeftic  the  earlieft  of  any.  The  fheep 
and  goat  were  fubjugated  before  the  horfe, 
the  ox,  or  the  camel.  They  were  alfo  tran- 
I 2 fported 
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fported  from  one  climate  to  another  tvith  greater 
eafe  ; hence  the  great  variety  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  thefe  fpecies,  and  the  difficulty  of 
recognizing  the  original  breed  of  each.  It  is 
certain,  as  we  have  proved,  that  our  domeftic 
fheep,  as  they  at  prefent  exift,  could  not  fup- 
port  themfelves  without  the  affiftance  of  man  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Nature  did  not  pro- 
duce them  as  they  at  prefent  are,  but  that  they 
have  degenerated  under  our  care,  confequently 
we  muft  fearch  among  the  wild  animals  for 
thofe  which  come  the  neareft  to  the  ffieep  ; we 
muft  compare  them  with  the  domeftiç  fheep  of 
foreign  countries,  examine  the  different  caufes 
of  the  alteration,  change,  and  degeneration, 
which  has  had  fuch  influence  upon  the  fpecies, 
and  endeavour  to  reftore  all  thefe  various  and 
pretended  fpecies  to  a primitive  race,  as  we 
have  done  in  that  of  the  ox. 

The  fheep,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  and  fome 
of  the  temperate  provinces  of-  Afia  ; if  tran- 
fported  into  Guinea,  it  lofes  its  wool,  and  is 
covered  with  hair,  it  decreafes  in  fertility,  and 
Its  flefh  has  no  longer  the  fame  tafte.  It  can- 
not fubflft  in  very  cold  countries,  but  in  cold 
climates,  particularly  in  Iceland,  a breed  of 
fheep  is  to  be  found  who  have  many  horns., 
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fhort  tails,  and  harfh  thick  wool,  under  which, 
as  in  almoft  every  animal  in  the  north,  is  a 
fécond  lining,  of  a fofter,  finer,  and  thicker 
wool.  In  warm  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fhcep  have  generally  fhort  horns  and  a long 
tail,  fome  of  which  are  covered  with  wool, 
others  with  hair,  and  a third  kind  with  a mix- 
ture of  wool  and  hair.  The  firft  of  thefe 
country  fheep,  is  that  commonly  called  Bar - 
bary  Jheep,  or  the  Arabian fheep , which  refembles 
the  domeftic  kind,  excepting  the  tail,  which 
is  fo  loaded  with  fat,  as  to  be  often  more  than 
a foot  broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  This  fheep  has  nothing  remarkable 
but  his  tail,  which  he  carries  as  if  a pillow  was 
fattened  to  his  hinder  parts.  Among  this  kind 
of  fheep,  there  are  fome  whofe  tails  are  fo  long 
and  heavy,  that  the  fhepherds  are  obliged  to 
fatten  fmall  boards  with  wheels  to  them,  to 
enable  the  animal  to  walk  along.  In  the 
Levant,  thefe  fheep  are  cloathed  with  a very 
fine  wool,  while  in  warm  countries,  as  Mada- 
gafcar,  and  the  Indies,  they  are  covered  with 
" hair.  The  fuperabundance  of  fat,  which  iri 
our  fheep  fixes  about  the  kidneys,  in  thefe  ani- 
mals defcends  upon  the  vertehræ  of  the  tail  ; 
the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  lefs  charged 
with  it  than  our  fed  fheep.  This  variety  is  to 
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be  attributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the 
care  of  men  ; for  thefe  broad,  or  long-tailed 
ftieep,  are  domeftic  like  ours,  and  even  demand 
more  care  and  management.  This  breed  is 
much  more  difperfed  than  the  common  kind. 
They  are  common  in  Tartary,  Perfia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Madagafcar,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly 
in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  there  is  a breed  of  do- 
meftic ftieep,  of  which  Belon  has  given  the 
figure  and  defcription  under  the  name  of  Jlrep- 
Jichoros  : this  ftieep  is  of  the  make  and  fize 
of  our  common  kind  ; it  is  like  that  covered 
with  wool,  and  only  differs  from  it  by  the 
horns,  which  are  ere£l,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
fcrew. 

In  ftiort,  in  the  warmeft  countries  of  Africa 
and  India,  there  is  a breed  of  large  ftieep  with 
rough  hair,  ftiort  horns,  hanging  ears,  and  a 
kind  of  dewlap  under  the  neck.  This  ftieep, 
Leo  Africanus,  and  Marmol  call  adimainy  and 
it  is  known  to  the  naturalifts  by  the  names 
of  the  Senegal  i'amy  the  Guinea  ramy  the  An- 
gola ]heepy  £sfc.  He  is  domeftic,  like  ours,  and 
like  him,  fubjedl  to  varieties.  The  ftieep, 
though  they  differ  in  particular  chara&ers, 
refemble  each  other  fo  much  in  other  refpe£ls, 
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that  we  cannot  doubt  they  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Of  ail  domeftic  fheep,  this  appears  to 
approach  neareft  to  a ftate  of  nature  ; he  is 
larger,  ftronger,  quicker,  and  confequently 
more  capable  of  fupporting  himfelf  ; but  as  he 
is  only  found  in  the  hotted;  countries,  and  can- 
not bear  cold,  and  as  he  does  not  exift  in  his 
own  climate  in  a wild  ftate,  but  is  domeftic 
and  obliged  to  the  care  of  man  for  his  fup- 
port,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  the  primitive 
breed,  from  which  all  the  reft  have  derived  their 
origin.  * 

In  confidering  domeftic  fheep,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  climate,  we  find, 
1.  The  fheep  of  the  north,  who.  have  many 
horns,  and  whofe  wool  is  coarfe.  The  fheep 
of  Iceland,  Gothland,  Mufcovy,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  have  all  coarfe 
hair,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  breed. 

2.  Our  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  very  good 
and  fine  in  the  mild  climates  of  Spain  and 
Perfia,  but  in  hot  countries  changes  to  a rough 
hair.  We  have  already  obferved  the  con- 
formity in  the  influence  of  the  climates  of 
Spain  and  Chorazan,  a province  of  Perfia, 
upon  the  hair  of  goats,  cats,  and  rabbits;  it  a£ts 
in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  wool  of  fheep, 
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which  is  very  fine  in  Spain,  and  fhill  finer  in 
that  of  Perfia. 

3.  The  broad-tailed  fheep,  whofe  wool  is 
alfo  very  fine  in  temperate  countries,  fuch  as 
Perfia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ; but  which  in  warm 
countries,  changes  into  hair  more  or  lefs 
coarfe. 

4.  The ftrepfichoros , or  Cretan  fheep,  who 
refembles  ours  both  in  wool  and  make,  except- 
ing the  horns,  which  are  ere&,  and  in  form  of 
a fcrew. 

5.  The a dimain , or  great  fheep  of  Senegal 
and  India,  which  are  covered  with  hair,  which 
is  more  or  lefs  fhort  or  coarfe  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  All  thefe  fheep  are  only 
varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  certainly 
would  produce  with  each  other,  fince  we  know 
from  experience  that  the  he- goat,  whofe  fpecies 
is  farther  diftant,  copulates  with  our  ewes.  But 
though  thefe  five  or  fix  races  of  domeflic  fheep 
are  all  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  entirely 
produced  by  the  difference  of  climate,  treat- 
ment, and  food,  yet  none  of  them  appear  to 
be  the  primitive  flock  from  whence  the  others 
fptung  ; nor  is  there  any  of  them  flrong  or 
fvyift  enough  either  to  refill,  or  avoid,  carni- 
vorous animals  by  flight.  They  all  equally 
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need  care  and  prote&ion,  and  muft  all,  there- 
fore, be  looked  upon  as  degenerate  races, 
formed  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  multiplied 
for  his  ufe.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  fed, 
cultivated,  and  increafed  thefe  domeftic  races, 
he  negleëted,  hunted,  and  deftroyed  the  wild 
breed,  which  being  ftrong,  and  lefs  traitable, 
would,  confequently,  be  more  troublefome,and 
lefs  ufeful  ; they  are,  therefore,  only  to  be  met 
with  in  fmall  numbers,  and  in  thinly  inhabited 
places,  where  they  can  fupport  themfelves. 
In  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  iftands  of 
Cyprus,  Sardinia,  and  Corfica,  and  in  the 
defarts  of  Tartary,  the  animal,  which  we  call 
the  mufl'.n  (fig.  139.^  is  hill  to  be  found,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  primitive  dock  of  all 
the  varieties  of  fheep  ; he  lives  in  a Hate  of 
nature,  and  fubfifts  and  multiplies  without  the 
help  of  man  ; he  refembles  the  feveral  kinds  of 
domeftic  flieep  more  than  any  other  wild  ani- 
mal ; he  is  livelier,  ftronger,  and  fwifter,  than 
any  of  them  ; his  head,  forehead,  eyes,  and 
face,  are  like  the  ram’s  ; he  refembles  him  alfo 
in  the  form  of  the  horns,  and  in  the  whole 
habit  of  the  body  ; in  fhort,  he  produces  with 
the  domeftic  fheep,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to 
demonftrate  that  he  is  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
the  primitive  ftock  of  the  different  breeds. 
Yql.  vin.  K ~ The 
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The  only  difference  betwixt  the  muflon  and 
our  fheep  is,  that  the  firft  is  covered  with  hair 
inflead  of  wool  ; but  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  even  in  domeftic  fheep  the  wool  is  not  an 
effential  character,  but  a production  of  tem- 
perate climates,  fince  in  hot  countries  thefe 
fame  fheep  have  no  wool,  and  are  all  covered 
with  hair  ; and  that,  in  cold  countries,  their 
wool  is  as  coarfe  aà  hair.  Hence  it  is  not 
aftonifhing  that  the  primitive  wild  fheep,  who 
muft  have  endured  cold  and  heat,  lived  and  in- 
creafed  without  fhelter  in  the  woods  and  de- 
farts fhould  not  be  covered  with  wool,  which 
he  would  foon  be  deprived  of  among  the 
thickets  ; and  its  nature  would,  in  a fhort  time, 
be  changed  by  the  aCtion  of  the  air,  and  in- 
temperature of  the  feafons.  Befides,  when  a 
he-goat  copulates  with  a domeftic  ewe,  the 
produce  is  a kind  of  muflon,  for  the  lamb  is 
covered  with  hair,  and  is  not  a barren  mule, 
but  a mongrel,  which  returns  towards  the  ori- 
ginal fpecies,  and  which  appears  to  indicate, 
that  the  goats  and  domeftic  fheep  have  fome- 
thing  in  common  in  their  origin  ; and,  as  we 
know  by  experience,  that  the  he-goat  very 
readily  copulates  with  the  ewe,  but  that  the 
ram  is  incapable  of  impregnating  the  fh  e-goat,- 
}t  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  when  thefe  ani- 
mals 
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mais  are  in  a domeftic  ftate,  the  goat  is  the 
predominant  fpecies.  Thus  our  fheep  is  a 
fpecies  much  more  degenerated  than  that  of  the 
goat,  and  that  if  the  muflon  was  brought  to  the 
fhe-goat,  inftead  of  a domeftic  ram,  lhe  would 
produce  kids  approaching  nearer  to  the  fpecies 
of  the  goat,  as  the  lambs  produced  between  the 
he-goat  and  ewe  return  nearer  to  the  fpecies  of 
the  ram. 

I know  that  naturalifts,  who  have  founded 
their  knowledge  of  Natural  Hiftory  on  the 
diftin£tion  of  fome  particular  characters,  may 
make  fome  objections  to  this  doctrine,  and 
therefore  I fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  before- 
hand. The  firft  character  of  the  fheep,  they 
will  fay,  is  to  be  cloathed  with  wool,  and  that 
of  the  goat  with  hair.  The  fécond  character 
of  the  ram  is  to  have  circular  horns,  which 
turn  backwards,  and  that  of  the  he-goat  is  to 
have  them  ftraight  and  erect.  Thefe,  they 
will  affirm,  are  the  diftinctive  and  infallible 
marks  by  wrhich  fheep  and  goats  will  always 
be  diftinguifhed  ; for  as  to  the  reft,  they  cannot 
avoid  acknowledging,  they  belong  to  them  both 
in  common.  Neither  have  incifive  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  but  each  of  them  have  eight 
in  the  lower  ; both  want  the  canine  teeth,  and 
both  have  cloven  feet,  fingle  and  permanent 
K 2 horns, 
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horns,  teats  In  the  fame  parts  of  the  belly,  and 
live  upon  herbage.  The  internal  organization 
has  ftill  a greater  refemblance,  for  it  appears 
to  be  abfolutely  the  fame  ; the  number  and 
form  of  their  ftomachs,  the  difpofition  of  the 
vifcera  and  inteftines,  the  fubftance  of  their 
fiefh,  the  qualities  of  the  fat  and  feminal  li- 
quor, the  time  they  go  with  young,  and  the 
length  of  their  lives,  are  perfe&ly  the  fame. 
There  only  remains,  then,  the  wool  and  the 
horns,  by  which  thefe  two  fpecies  can  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  ; but  we  have  already  demonftrated 
by  fads,  that  wool  is  not  fo  much  a fubftance 
of  Nature  as  a produ&ion  of  the  climate, 
aflifted  by  the  care  of  man.  The  fheep  of 
hot  and  cold  countries,  and  thofe  which  are 
■wild,  have  no  wool,  while  the  goats  in  very 
mild  countries  have  rather  wool  than  hair,  for 
that  of  the  Angola  goat  is  finer  than  the  wool 
of  our  fheep.  This  chara&er,  therefore,  is 
not  effçntial,  but  purely  accidental,  and  even 
equivocal,  fince  it  equally  belongs  to,  or  is 
deficient,  in  both  fpecies,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climates.  The  chara&er  of  the 
horns  appears  to  be  ftill  more  uncertain  ; they 
vary  in  number,  fize,  form,  and  dire&ion.  In 
our  domeftic  fheep  the  rams  have  commonly 
horns,  and  the  ewes  have  none  ; neverthelefs, 
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Ï have  feçn  in  our  flocks  rams  without  horns 
and  ewes  with  them  ; and  fheep  not  only  with 
two  but  four  horns.  The  fheep  of  the  North, 
and  of  Iceland,  (fig.  140 .)  have  fometimes 
eight.  In  hot  countries  the  rams  have  only 
two  fliort  horns,  and  often  are  deficient  of 
them  as  well  as  the  ewes.  In  fome  the  horns 
are  fmooth  and  round,  in  others  they  are  fur- 
rowed and  flat,  and  the  points  inftead  of  turn- 
ing back,  are  often  bent  and  come  forward,  &c. 
This  character,  therefore,  is  not  more  confiant 
than  the  firfl,  and  confequently,  not  fufficient 
to  conflitute  a different  fpecies  ; the  largenefs 
of  the  tail  has  alfo  been  confidered,  by  fome 
naturalifts,  as  an  effential  diftindlion,  and  from 
the  difference  in  the  fize  of  that,  the  wool,  and 
the  horns,  they  have  made  feven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  thefe  animals,  which  we  have 
reduced  to  one  ; and  this  reduélion  appears  to 
be  fo  well  founded,  that  we  are  not  afraid  of 
future  obfervation. 

It  appeared  neceffary  in  compofing  the  Hif- 
lory  of  Wild  Animals,  to  confider  them  one 
by  one,  and  independent  of  genus  ; but  on  the 
contrary,  in  domeftic  animals,  it  appears  re- 
quifite  even  to  extend  the  genera  ; becaufe,  in 
Nature,  there  only  exifts  individuals,  and  fuc- 
eeflion  of  individuals,  that  is,  fpecies.  Men 

have 
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have  had  no  influence  on  independent  animals, 
but  they  have  greatly  altered,  modified,  and 
changed  domeftic  ones  ; therefore,  we  have 
made  phyfical  and  real  généras,  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  metaphyfical  and  arbitrary  ones, 
which  have  never  exifted  but  in  idea.  Thefe 
phyfical  genera,  are  in  reality  compofed  of  all 
the  fpecies,  which  by  our  management  have 
been  modified  and  changed,  and  as  all  thefe 
fpecies  fo  differently  altered  by  the  hand  of 
man,  have  but  one  common  origin  in  Nature, 
the  whole  genus  ought  to  form  but  one  fpecies. 
For  example,  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  tigers, 
we  have  admitted  as  many  fpecies  as  are  found 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  becaufe 
we  are  certain  that  man  has  never  fubjeéled, 
nor  changed  the  fpecies  of  thofe  untra&able 
animals,  who  fubfift  at  prefent  fuch  as  Nature 
produced  them.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  other 
free  and  independent  animals.  But  in  com- 
pofing  the  hiftory  of  oxen  and  fheep,  we  have 
reduced  all  the  firft  under  the  fpecies  of  a fingle 
ox  ; and  the  latter  under  that  of  a fingle  fheep, 
becaufe,  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  man,  and  not 
Nature,  has  produced  the  différent  kinds  which 
we  have  enumerated.  Every  thing  concurs 
to  fupport  this  idea,  which,  although  clear 
in  itfelf^  may  not,  perhaps,  be  fufficiently  un- 
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derftood.  That  all  the  different  oxen  produce 
together,  we  have  demonftrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  de  la  Nux,  and  the  teftimonies  of 
Meffrs.  Mentzelius  and  Kalm  ; that  the  fheep 
alfo  produce  with  one  another,  with  the  muflon, 
and  even  with  the  he-goat  ; I know  from  my 
own  experience.  All  the  different  kinds  of 
oxen,  therefore,  are  no  more  than  one  fpecies, 
and  all  the  fheep  but  another,  however  extended 
the  genus  of  both  may  be. 

I fhall  never  be  weary  of  repeating,  (feeing 
the  importance  of  the  fubjeft)  that  it  is  not  by 
trivial  particular  charaéters  we  can  judge  of 
Nature,  or  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  ; that  me- 
thodical arrangements,  far  from  elucidating 
the  Hiftory  of  Animals,  ferve  but  to  obfeure  it 
by  multiplying  unneceffary  denominations  and 
fpecies  ; by  making  arbitrary  genera  which  are 
not  in  Nature,  and  perpetually  confounding 
real  beings  with  imaginary  creatures  ; by  giving 
falfe  ideas  of  the  chara&eriftics  of  the  fpecies, 
and  mixing  or  feparating  them  without  foun- 
dation, without  knowledge,  and  often  without 
having  feen  a fingle  individual.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  our  nomenclators  conftantly  de- 
ceive themfelves,  and  write  almofl  as  many 
errors  as  lines.  We  have  already  given  fo 
many  examples  of  this,  that  he  mud;  be  blindly 

prejudiced 
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prejudiced  indeed,  that  can  in  the  leaft  doubt 
of  them.  Monfieur  Gmelin  fpeaks  very  fen- 
fibly  on  this  fubjeft,  when  treating  of  the  ani- 
mal in  queftion  #. 

We  are  convinced,  as  M.  Gmelin  obferves, 
that  we  cannot  acquire  a knowledge  of  Nature, 
but  by  making  a judicious  ufe  of  our  fenfes,  by 
refle&ing,  feeing,  comparing,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  rejedling  the  freedom  of  forming  me- 
thodical orders,  and  little  fyftems,  in  which 
animals  are  claffed  without  the  authors  having 
feen  them,  and  of  which  they  are  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  names,  which  are  often  equi- 
vocal, obfcure,  and  mifapplied.  The  wrong 
ufe  of  thefe  names  confounds  the  ideas  in 
vague  and  indefinite  words,  and  drowns  the 
truth  in  a torrent  of  error.  We  are  alfo  con- 
vinced, after  having  compared  the  muflon 
with  the  defcription  of  M.  Gmelin,  that  the 
argali  is  the  fame  animal.  We  have  faid  they 
are  found  in  Europe,  and  in  warm  countries, 
fuch  as  Greece,  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corfica  ; neverthelefs,  they  are  in 
greater  numbers  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Siberia,  under  a climate  rather  cold  than  tem- 
perate, and  where  they  appear  even  to  be 
bigger,  ftronger,  and  more  vigorous.  He 

might, 
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might,  therefore,  have  flocked  the  north  and 
fouth  parts,  and  his  poflerity  have  become  do- 
meflic  ; after  having  long  endured  the  rigours 
of  this  condition,  he  might  have  degenérated, 
taking  relative  charadters,  and  new  habits  of 
body,  according  to  the  different  climates,  and 
the  different  treatments  he  has  received;  which 
beingafterwards  perpetuated  by  generation, have 
given  rife  to  our  domeftic,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
fheep,  of  which  we  have  heretofore  fpoken. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  the  year  1774,  a ram  was  exhibited  at  the 
fair  of  St.  Germain,  as  a ram  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ; but  we  found  it  had  been  pur- 
chafed  at  Tunis,  and  confidered  it  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  the  Barbary  fheep,  (fig.  141 .) 
before  mentioned,  for  it  differed  only  by  the 
head  and  tail  being  fomewhat  more  fhort  and 
thick,  yet  by  way  of  diftindtion,  we  have  cal- 
led it  the  ram  of  Tunis,  (fig.  142.^  His  legs 
were  fhorter  than  thofe  of  our  common  fheep, 
was  plentifully  cloathed  with  wool,  and  his 
horns  both  in  fize  and  fhape  nearly  refembled 
the  Barbary  fheep.  In  the  fame  year,  and  at 
the  fame  place,  there  was  alfo  another  fhewn 
VOL.  Vin.  L under 
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under  the  name  of  the  Morvant  of  China, 
(fig.  143.)  which  was  remarkable  for  having 
a fort  of  mane  on  his  neck,  and  long  hairs 
hanging  down  under  his  throat,  which  were 
a mixture  of  red  and  grey,  and  full  ten  inches 
long,  the  mane  extended  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  back,  the  hairs  of  which  were  not  fo 
long  as  thofe  under  the  throat,  were  more  red, 
mixed  with  a few  brown  and  black  ones  ; the 
wool  which  covered  the  other  part  of  the  body 
was  rather  curled,  near  three  inches  long,  and 
of  a bright  yellow  ; his  legs  were  red  fpotted 
with  yellow,  and  his  tail  yellow  and  white  : he 
was  not  fo  high  as  the  common  rams,,  and  more 
refembled  the  Indian  rams  than  them  ; he  had 
a very  large  belly,  in  appearance  like  that  of 
an  ewe  with  young,  and  his  horns  were  like 
thofe  of  the  common  kind. 

From  what  we  have  fince  obferved  we  are 
the  more  convinced  in  our  former  opinion,  that 
the  Muflon  is  the  original  flock  of  all  other 
Iheep,  and  that  he  has  a conftitution  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  live  either  in  cold,  temperate,  or  warm 
climates.  M.  Steller  fays,  that  the  rams  of 
Kamtfchatka  have  the  manner  of  the  goat,  and 
the  hair  of  the  rein-deer  ; that  fome  of  their 
horns  weigh  more  than  thirty  pounds;  that  they 
are  as  a&ive  as  roe-bucks,  and  live  upon  the 
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edges  of  mountains,  that  their  flefh  is  good,  but 
they  are  principally  hunted  for  their  fkins. 

There  remain  but  very  few  real  unifions  in 
Corfica,  the  many  wars  in  that  ifland  having 
probably  been  the  caufe  of  their  deftru&ion,  but 
the  prefent  race  of  fheep  ftill  retain  a refem- 
blance  to  them  in  their  figures,  as  I obferved 
to  be  the  cafe  in  one  I faw  in  Augufl,  1774, 
belonging  to  the  Duc  de  Vrilliére. 


THE  AXIS. 


THIS  animal  being  only  known  by  the 
vague  names  of  the  hind  of  Sardinia , and  the 
deer  of  the  Ganges , we  have  preferved  the 
name  given  him  by  Belon,  and  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  Pliny  ; becaufe,  the  chara£ter  of 
Pliny’s  axis  agrees  with  ' this  animal,  and  the 
name  has  never  been  applied  to  any  other  ; and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  afraid  of  falling  into  con- 
fufion  or  error,  for  a generic  denomination, 
joined  to  an  epithet  derived  from  the  climate, 
is  not  a name,  but  a phrafe,  by  which  we  may 
confound  one  animal  with  others  of  his  genus, 
L 2 * as 
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as  this  with  the  ftag,  although,  perhaps,  it  is 
really  diftinét  both  in  fpecies  and  climate. 
The  axis  (fig.  144.  J is  one  of  the  fmall  number 
of  ruminating  animals  who  has  horns,  like  the 
ftag.  He  has  the  fhape  and  fwiftnefs  of  the 
fallow-deer.  But  what  diftinguifhes  him  from 
both  is,  his  having  the  horns  of  the  former, 
and  figure  of  the  latter  ; his  body  is  marked 
with  white  fpots#,  elegantly  difpofed,  andfepa- 
rate  one  from  another  ; and  laftly,  he  is  a na- 
tive of  warm  countries  t ; while  the  ftag  and 
fallow-deer  have  their  coats  of  an  uniform  co- 
lour, and  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers 
in  cold  and  temperate  regions,  as  well  as  in 
warm  climates. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
have  given  the  figure  and  defcription  of  the 
interior  parts  of  this  animal,  but  fay  very  little 
of  his  exterior  form,  and  nothing  with  refpe& 
to  his  hiftory.  They  have  only  called  him  the 

Sardinian 

* The  Axis  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fallow-deer,  the  ground 
colour  of  his  body  is  a greyilh  yellow  beautifully  marked  with 
white  fposs  ; his  belly  is  white,  as  is  alfo  the  under  part  of  his 
tail,  while  the  upper  inclines  to  red. 

-j-  I never  faw,  at  Senegal,  any  ftag  with  horns  like  thofe  in 
France.  Voyage  de  le  Maire. — There  are  ftags  in  the  peninfulaof 
India,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  whofe  bodies  are  interfperfed  with 
white  fpots.  Voyage  dele  Compagnie  des  Indes  de  Hollande.— 1 There 
are  ftags  at  Bengal  fpotted  like  tiger3.  Voyage  de  Luillier. 
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Sardinian  bind , becaufe,  probably,  they  re- 
ceived that  name  from  the  royal  menagerie, 
where  there  is  one  of  them  ; but  there  is  no 
proof  of  this  animal’s  being  a native  of  Sardi- 
nia. No  author  has  mentioned  that  he  exiffs 
in  that  ifland,  like  a wild  animal  ; but  on  the 
contrary,  we  fee  by  the  paffages  we  have  quot- 
ed, that  he  is  found  in  the  warmed;  countries  of 
Ada.  Thus,  the  denomination  of  Sardinian 
hind , has  been  falfely  applied  ; that  of  the 
Ganges  flag  agrees  bed:,  if  he  really  was  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  the  flag,  fince  that  part  of 
India,  which  the  Ganges  waters,  appears  to  be 
his  native  country.  He  is  alfo  to  be  met  with 
in  Barbary,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  fpotted 
fallow-deer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the 
fame  animal. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  no  fpecies 
approaches  fo-near  each  other,  as  that  of  the 
fallow-deer  to  the  flag  ; neverthelefs,  the  axis 
appears  to  be  an  intermediate  fhade  between 
the  two.  He  refembles  the  fallow-deer  in  the 
fizeof  his  body,  length  of  his  tail,  and  his  coat, 
which  is  the  fame  during  his  whole  life  : the 
only  elTential  difference  is  in  his  horns,  which 
nearly  referable  thofe  of  the  dag.  The  axis, 
therefore,  may  be  only  a variety  depending  oh 
the  climate,  and  not  a different  fpecies  from 
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that  of  the  fallow-deer  ; for,  although  he  is  a 
native  of  the  warmed  countries  of  Afia,  he 
exids  and  multiplies  in  Europe.  There  are 
many  herds  of  them  in  the  royal  menagerie  ; and 
they  produce  together  as  freely  as  the  fallow- 
deer.  It  has  never,  however,  been  obferved, 
that  they  mix  either  with  the  fallow-deer,  or 
with  the  dags,  and  this  is  the  caufe  of  our  pre- 
fuming, that  they  are  not  a variety  of  one  or  the 
other,  but  a particular  and  intermediate  fpecies. 
But  as  no  direct  and  decifive  experiments  on 
this  fubje&  have  yet  been  made,  and  as  no  ne- 
ceffary  means  has  been  ufed  to  oblige  thefe  ani- 
mals to  unite,  we  will  not  pofitively  affirm  that 
they  arejwo  different  fpecies. 

We  have  already  feen,  under  the  articles  of 
dag  and  fallow-deer,  how  many  indances  thefe 
animals  give  of  varieties,  efpecially  in  the  co- 
lour of  their  hair.  The  fpecies  of  the  fallow- 
deer  and  dag,  without  being  very  numerous 
in  individuals,  are  univerfally  diffufed  ; both 
are  met  with  in  either  continent,  and  both  are 
fubjedf  to  a great  number  of  varieties,  which 
appear  to  form  lading  kinds.  The  white  dags, 
which  are  a very  ancient  race,  fince  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  mention  them,  and  the  fmall 
brown  dags,  which  we  have  called  Corjican 
Stags,  are  not  the  only  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

There 
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There  is  in  Germany  another  race,  known  in 
that  country  by  the  name  of  Bran  dhirtz,  and  by 
our  hunters  by  that  of  the  Stag  of  Ardennes . 
This  flag  is  larger  than  the  common  flag,  and 
differs  from  other  (tags  not  only  by  its  deeper 
colour,  being  almoft  black,  but  alfo  by  long 
hair  upon  the  fhoulders  and  on  the  throat. 
This  kind  of  mane  and  beard  give  him  feme 
affinity,  the  firft  to  the  horfe,  and  the  latter  to 
the  goat.  The  ancients  have  given  to  this 
flag  the  compound  names  of  Hippelaphus  and 
Tragelaphus.  As  thefe  denominations  have 
occafioned  critical  difeuffions,  in  which  the 
moft  learned  naturalifts  are  not  agreed,  and  as 
Gefner,  Caius,  and  others,  have  faid,  that  the 
hippelaphus  was  the  rein-deer,  we  fhall  here 
give  the  reafons  which  have  occafioned  us  to 
think  differently,  and  have  led  us  to  fuppofe 
that  the  hippelaphus  of  Ariftotle  is  the  fame 
animal  as  the  tragelaphus  of  Pliny,  and  that 
both  thefe  names  equally  denote  the  flag  of 
Ardennes. 

Ariftotle  gives  to  his  hippelaphus  a kind  of 
mane  upon  the  neck  and  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  fhoulders,  a beard  under  the  throat, 
horns  to  the  male  refembling  thofe  of  the  roe- 
bucks, and  no  horns  to  the  female.  He  fays, 
that  the  hippelaphus  is  of  the  fize  of  a flag, 
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and  is  found  among  the  Arachotas,  a people  in 
India,  where  wild  oxen  are  alfo  to  be  met  with, 
whofe  bodies  are  robuft,  their  fkins  black, 
their  muzzles  raifed,  and  their  horns  bent 
more  backwards  than  thofe  of  the  domeflic 
ox.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Ariftotle’s 
chara&ers  of  the  hippelaphus,  agree  nearly 
with  thofe  of  the  rein-deer  and  the  flag  of 
Ardennes  ; they  both  have  long  hair  upon  the 
neck  and  fhoulders,  and  alfo  on  the  throat, 
which  forms  a kind  of  beard  on  the  gullet, 
and  not  on  the  chin  ; but  the  hippelaphus, 
being  only  of  the  fize  of  the  flag,  differs  in  that 
from  the  rein-deer,  who  is  much  larger  ; and 
what  appears  to  me  decifive  on  the  queftion 
is,  that  the  rein-deer  being  an  animal  belong- 
ing to  cold  countries,  never  exifted  among  the 
Arachotas.  The  country  of  the  Arachotas 
is  one  of  the  provinces  which  Alexander  tra- 
velled over  in  his  expedition  into  India  ; it 
is  fituated  beyond  Mount  Caucafus,  between 
Perfia  and  India.  This  hot  climate  never 
produced  any  rein-deer,  as  they  cannot  exift 
even  in  temperate  countries,  and  are  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  northern  regions  of  both 
continents.  Stags,  on  the  contrary,  - are  not 
particularly  attached  to  the  north,  but  are  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  in  warm  and  tem- 
perate 
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perate  climates.  Thus  we  cannot  doubt  but 
the  hippelaphus  of  Ariftotle,  which  is  met  with 
among  the  Arachotas,  and  in  the  fame  coun- 
tries with  the  buffalo,  is  the  flag  of  Ardennes, 
and  not  the  rein-deer. 

If  we  now  compare  what  Pliny'  fays  upon 
the  tragelaphus  with  what  Artftotle  fays  upon 
the  hippelaphus,  and  both  with  Nature,  we 
fhall  find,  that  the  tragelaphus  is  the  fame  ani- 
mal as  the  hippelaphus,  and  therefore  the  fame 
as  our  flag  of  Ardennes.  Pliny  fays,  that  the 
tragelaphus  is  of  the  fpecies  of  our  flag,  and 
only  differs  from  him  by  the  beard  and  the  hair 
on  his  fhoulders.  Thefe  charadters  are  pofi- 
tive,  and  can  only  be  applied  to  the  flag  of  .Ar- 
dennes ; for  Pliny  fpeaks  elfewhere  of  the  rein- 
deer under  the  name  of  Aka . We  think  our- 
felves,  therefore,  fufficiently  warranted  to  pro- 
nounce, that  the  tragelaphus  of  Pliny,  and  the 
hippelapus  of  Ariftotle,  both  denote  the  animal 
we  call  the  Stag  of  Ardennes  \ and  that  the  axis  of 
Pliny  is  the  animal  commonly  called  the  Ganges 
Stag.  Though  names  have  no  influence  on 
Nature,  yet  an  explication  of  them  is  doing 
fervice  to  thofe  who  ftudy  her  productions. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  a letter  I received  from  Mr.  Colinfon,  in 
1765,  he  informed  me  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond had  feveral  of  the  fpecies  of  the  Ganges 
Stags,  or,  as  I have  called  it,  Axis,  in  his  park  ; 
that  they  lived  familiarly  with  the  fallow-deer, 
did  not  form  feparate  herds,  but  even  propa- 
gated together,  and  that  from  the  intermixture 
beautiful  varieties  were  produced. 

There  was  a male  and  female  Chinefe 
fallow-deer  in  the  royal  menagerie  in  the  year 
1764  ; they  were  above  two  feet  four  inches  in 
height  ; they  were  dark  brown  on  the  body  and 
tail,  mixed  in  feveral  places  with  large  yellow 
hairs,  and  yellow  on  the  belly  and  legs.  Though 
fmaller  than  either  the  fallow-deer  or  axis,  it 
was  probably  only  a variety  of  the  latter,  and 
with  whom  it  might  intermix  and  be  perpe- 
tuated even  in  France^  efpeeially  as  they  are 
both  natives  of  the  eaftern  regions  of  Africa. 
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THE  TAPIR. 


THE  Tapir  (fig.  146.^  is  the  largeft  ani- 
mal in  America,  or  of  the  New  World,  where, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  animated  Nature 
feems  to  be  leflened,  or  rather  has  not  had 
time  to  arrive  to  its  full  dimenfions.  In  place 
of  the  coloffal  mafles,  which  the  ancient  lands 
of  Afia  produce  ; inftead  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  camel,  &c.  we  only 
meet  in  thefe  new  countries  with  animals 
modelled  upon  a fmall  fcale  ; the  tapir,  lama, 
pacos,  and  cabiais,  are  above  twenty  times 
fmaller  than  thofe  they  fhould  be  compared 
with  in  the  old  continent.  Matter  is  not  only 
tifed  here  prodigioufly  fparing,  but  even  the 
forms  are  imperfe£t,  and  appear  to  have  failed 
or  been  neglected.  The  animals  of  South 
America,  which  alone  properly  belong  to  this 
new  continent,  are  almoft  all  without  tufks, 
horns,  and  tails  ; their  figure  is  extravagant, 
their  bodies  and  limbs  ill  proportioned,  and 
fome,  as  the  ant-eaters,  floth,  &c.  are  fo 
miferably  formed,  that  they  fcarcely  have  the 
M 2 faculties 
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faculties  of  moving  or  of  eating  ; with  pain 
they  drag  on  a languifhing  life  in  the  folitude 
of  a defart,  and  cannot  fubfift  in  the  inhabited 
regions,  where  man  and  powerful  animals 
would  have  foon  deftroyed  them. 

The  tapir  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  cow  or 
zebu,  but  without  horns  or  tail  ; his  legs  are 
fhort,  and  his  body  crooked.  When  young 
his  coat  is  fpotted  like  that  of  the  flag,  and  af- 
terwards becomes  of  an  uniform  dark  brown 
colour.  His  head  is  thick  and  long,  with  a 
kind  of  trunk  like  the  rhinoceros  ; he  has  ten 
cutting  teeth,  and  ten  grinders,  in  the  jaw  ; a 
character  which  feparates  him  entirely  from 
the  ox,  and  other  ruminating  animals.  As  we 
have  only  fome  fkins  of  this  animal,  and  a 
drawing  which  M.  de  la  Condamine  favoured 
us  with,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
defcriptions  given  of  him  from  life,  by  Marc- 
grave  * and  Barrere  t,  at  the  fame  time,  fub- 
joining  what  travellers  and  hiftorians  have  faid 
concerning  him. 

The  tapir  appears  to  be  a dull  and  gloomy 
animal,  who  never  ftirs  out  but  in  the  night, 

and 

* Marcgrave’s  Hift.  Brafil. 

f-  The  tapir,  or,  as  he  is  fometi mes  called,  the  Maipouri,  is, 
an  amphibious  animal,  being  as  much  in  the  water  as  on  land  ; 
he  has  very  fhort  hair,  interfperfed  with  black  and  white  hairs 
Nat.  Hiji.  par  Barrere. 
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and  delights  in  the  water,  where  he  oftener  lives 
than  upon  land:  he  chiefly  lives  in  marfhes,  and 
feldom  goes  far  from  the  borders  of  rivers  or 
lakes.  When  alarmed,  purfued,  or  wounded, 
he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  remains  under 
it  until  he  has  pafled  to  a conflderable  di fiance. 
Thefe  cuftoms,  which  he  has  in  common  with 
the  hippopotamus,  have  made  fome  naturalifls 
imagine  him  to  be  of  the  fame  fpècies  ; but 
they  differ  as  much  from  each  other  in  nature 
as  the  climates  are  diftant  which  they  inhabit. 
To  be  aflured  of  this,  there  needs  no  more 
than  to  compare  the  defcriptions  we  have  re- 
cited, with  thofe  we  have  given  of  the  hippo» 
potamus.  Although  the  tapir  inhabits  the  wa- 
ter, he  does  not  feed  upon  fifh  ; and  although 
his  mouth  is  armed  with  twenty  fliarp  and  in- 
cifive  teeth,  he  is  not  carnivorous.  He  lives 
upon  plants  and  roots,  and  makes  no  ufe  of  his 
weapons  againfl  other  animals.  He  is  of  a 
mild  and  timid  nature,  and  flies  from  every 
attack  or  danger.  His  legs  are  fhort,  and  his 
body  heavy,  but,  notwithflanding,  he  runs 
very  fwift,  and  fwims  ftill  better  than  he  runs. 
His  fkin  is  of  a very  firm  texture,  and  fo  bound 
together  that  it  often  refills  a bullet.  His  flefii 
is  infipidandcoarfe;  neverthelefs  the  Indians  eat 
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it.  They  commonly  go  in  companies*  and  are 
found  in  Brafil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all 
the  extent  of  South  America,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Chili  unto  New  Spain. 


THE  ZEBRA. 


THE  Zebra  (fig.  146.^  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
fomeft  and  moft  elegant  of  all  quadrupeds.  He 
has  the  figure  and  gracefulnefs  of  the  horfe, 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  flag.  His  ftriped  robe 
black  and  white  ribbands,  is  alternately  dif- 
pofed  with  fo  much  regularity  and  fymmetry, 
that  it  feems  as  if  nature  had  made  ufe  of  the 
rule  and  compafs.  Thefe  alternate  bands  of 
black  and  white,  are  the  more  fingular,  as  they 
are  lirait,  parallel,  and  as  exa&ly  divided,  as 
thofe  of  a ftriped  fluff  ; befides  they  extend  not 
only  over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  thighs, 
legs,  and  even  the  ears  and  tail  ; fo  that,  at  a dif- 
tance,  this  animal  appears  as  if  he  was  adorned 
with  ribbands,  difpofed  in  a regular  and  elegant 
manner  over  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
females,  thefe  bands  are  alternately  black  and 
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white  ; in  the  males  they  are  black  and  yellow  ; 
but  the  fhades  are  always  lively  and  brilliant, 
upon  a fhort,  fine,  and  thick  hair,  the  luftreof 
which  increafes  the  beauty  of  the  colours. 
The  zebra,  in  general,  is  lefs  than  the  horfe, 
and  bigger  than  the  afs.  Although  he  has 
often  been  compared  to  thefe  two  animals,  by 
the  names  of  the  wild  horfe  and  the  jlri-ped  afs , 
he  is  a copy  of  neither,  but  might  rather  be 
called  their  model,  if  all  was  not  equally  ori- 
ginal in  Nature,  and  if  every  fpecies  had  not 
an  equal  right  to  creation. 

The  zebra,  then,  is  neither  a horfe  nor  an 
afs,  for  we  have  never  learnt  that  he  intermixes 
with  either,  though  trials  have  often  been  made 
for  that  purpofe.  She-alfes,  when  in  heat, 
were  prefented  to  the  zebra,  which  was  in  the 
menagerie  of  Verfailles,  in  the  year  1761  ; but 
he  difdained  them,  or  rather,  fhewed  no  fign 
of  emotion  ; he  played  with,  and  even  mount- 
ed on  them,  but  without  any  external  marks 
of  defire  ; and  this  coldnefs  could  be  attributed 
to  no  other  caufe  than  the  difagreement  of 
their  natures  ; for  this  zebra  was  then  four 
years  of  age,  and  was  very  lively  and  alert  in 
every  other  exercife. 

The  zebra  is  not  the  animal  the  ancients  have  ■ 
mentioned  under  the  name  onager . In  the  Le- 
vant, 
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vant,  in  the  eaftern.  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  there  exifts  a beautiful  race  of 
afles,  which,  like  the  fined  horfes,  are  natives 
of  Arabia.  This  race  differs  from  the  com- 
mon kind,  by  the  largenefs  of  the  body,  the 
flendernefs  of  the  legs,  and  the  luftre  of  the 
hair.  They  are  of  an  uniform  colour,  com- 
monly of  a fine  moufe  grey,  with  a black 
crofs  on  the  back  and  fhoulders , fometimes 
they  are  of  a bright  grey,  with  a flaxen  crofs. 
Thefe  afles  of  Africa  and  Afia,  although  more 
beautiful  than  thofe  of  Europe,  are  originally, 
and  equally  defcended  from  the  onagers , or 
wild  ajjes , which  are  ftill  in  great  plenty  in 
Eaft  and  South'  Tartary,  Perfia,  Syria,  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  all  Mauritania. 
The  onagers  differ  from  our  domeflic  afles 
only  by  the  qualities  refulting  from  freedom 
and  independence  ; they  are  fl: ronger  and  fwifter, 
and  have  more  courage  and  vivacity  ; the  form 
of  their  body  is  the  fame,  but  they  have  longer 
hair,  and  this  difference  varies  again  according 
to  their  condition,  for  our  afles  would  have 
hair  equally  long,  if  it  was  not  ,cut  off  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five  months.  The  hair  of 
young  afles  is  at  firft:  nearly  as  long  as,  that  of 
young  bears.  The  hide  of  the  wild  afs  is  alfo 
harder  than  that  of  the  domeftic  kind,  and  we 
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are  informed  that  it  is  covered  with  fmall  tuber- 
cules, and  it  is  even  faid  that  the  Jhagreen , 
brought  from  the  Levant,  and  which  we  em- 
ploy for  fo  many  purpofes,  is  made  of  thefe 
wild  affes  fkin.  But  neither  the  onagers,  nor 
the  beautiful  affes  of  Arabia,  can  be  looked 
upon  as  the  flock  of  the  zebra  fpecies,  though 
they  refemble  them  in  figure  and  fwiftnefs. 
That  regular  variety  of  the  colours  of  the 
zebra  has  never  been  exhibited  by  either  of 
them.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is  fingular,  and 
very  diftant  from  any  other.  The  zebra  is 
alfo  of  a different  climate  from  the  onager, 
being  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mofl  eaflern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  from  Ethiopia  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  into 
Congo.  He  exifls  neither  in  Europe,  Afia, 
America,  nor  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
Thofe,  which  fome  travellers  tell  us  they  faw 
at  the  Brafils,  had  been  tranfported  there  from 
Africa.  Others,  which  have  been  feen  in 
Perfia  and  in  Turkey,  had  been  brought 
thither  from  Ethiopia  ; and,  in  fhort,  almofl 
all  thofe  we  have  feen  in  Europe  come  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  point  of 
Africa  is  their  native  climate,  and  where  the 
Dutch  have  employed  all  their  endeavours  to 
tame  and  render  them  domeftic,  without  having 
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hitherto  been  able  to  fucceed.  That  which 
wras  the  fubjed  of  this  defcription  was  very 
wild  when  he  arrived  at  the  royal  menagerie  in 
France,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  tamed  ; never- 
thelefs,  he  has  been  brought  to  let  a man  fit  on 
a faddle,  but  great  precaution  is  neceffary,  as 
two  men  are  obliged  to  hold  the  bridle  while 
the  third  is  on  his  back.  His  mouth  is  very 
hard  ; his  ears  are  fo  fenfible  that  he  winces^ 
whenever  they  are  touched.  He  is  reftive,  like 
a vicious  horfe,  and  obftinate  as  a mule.  But, 
perhaps,  the  wild  horfe,  and  the  onager,  are 
equally  untradable,  and,  polfibly,  if  the  zebra 
was  accuftomed  to  obedience,  and  to  a domeltic 
ftate,  from  his  earlieft  days,  he  might  become 
as  gentle  as  the  afs  or  the  horfe,  and  might  be 
fubftituted  in  their  room. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ALTHOUGH  the  afs  is  to  be  met  with, 
either  in  a wdld  or  domeftic  hate,  in  almoft 
every  country  of  the  old  continent,  under  a 
warm  or  temperate  climate,  yet  there  was  no 
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fuch  animal  in  the  new,  upon  itsfirft  difcovery. 
They,  were,  however,  foon  after  tranfported 
from  Europe,  and  multiplied  fo  faft  in  America, 
and  having  been  increafing  there  for  this  two 
centuries,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  equally  nu- 
merous in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  but 
it  is  not  fo  with  the  , zebra,  he  feems  confined 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  and  efpecially 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  although  Lopez 
has  aflerted  that  they  are  more  abundant  in 
Barbary  than  in  Congo,  and  Dapper  fays  the 
fame  in  favour  of  the  forefts  of  Angola. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  this  animal 
maintains  over  the  afs,  from  the  elegance  of  his 
figure,  and  beauty  of  colours,  yet  he  appears 
to  be  fomewhat  of  the  fame  fpecies,  for  almofl 
all  travellers  have  given  it  the  name  of  ftriped 
afs,  from  being  ftruck  at  the  firft  fight  with 
his  having  a greater  refemblance  to  the  afs 
than  the  horfe  ; it  is  not,  however,  with  the 
common  afs  that  they  compared  him,  but 
that  large  and  beautiful  part  of  the  fpecies 
we  have  before  alluded  to  ; I am,  notwith- 
ftanding, inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
zebra  makes  a nearer  approach  to  the  fpecies 
of  the  horfe,  as  he  pofleifes  a fimilar  elegance 
of  figure.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  it  has 
been  obferved,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
N 2 which 
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which  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
zebra,  that  there  are  horfes  fpotted  on  the  back 
and  bellies,  with  yellow,  black,  red;  and  blue. 
We  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  undertake 
thedecifion  of  this  queftion  ; but  as  the  Dutch 
have  tranfported  a number  of  thefe  animals  to 
Holland,  and  even  yoked  them  in  the  Stadt- 
holder’s  chariot,  there  is  fome  hopes  that  their 
nature  will  foon  be  clearly  exemplified.  In 
Holland  there  are  many  judicious  naturalifts, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  fuppofe  they  will 
fail  of  making  thefe  animals  unite  among 
themfelves,  if  not  with  the  horfe  and  the  afs, 
for  that  attempted  in  the  royal  menagerie  in 
1761,  was  but  a fingle  experiment  ; it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  as  the  zebra  was  but  four  years  old 
he  might  not  have  arrived  to  maturity,  at  all 
events  he  was  not  rendered  familiar  with  the 
females  prefented  to  him,  a circumftance  which 
feems  requifite  throughout  nature,  even  in 
an  intercourfe  with  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

In  Tartary  they  have  an  animal  called  czigi- 
thai , which  poffibly  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  as 
the  zebra,  as  the  principal  difference  between 
them  is  in  the  colour  ; a difference,  we  have 
repeatedly  obferved,  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
varieties  of  the  climates.  This  czigithai  is 

common 
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common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia, 
Thibet,  Dauria,  and  Tartary.  Gerbillan  fays, 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  of  the 
Mongoux  and  Kakas  ; that  they  differ  from 
mules,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  carry  bur- 
dens. Muller  and  Gmelin  both  afiert  that 
there  are  numbers  of  them  in  the  countries  of 
the  Tongufians,  who  hunt  them  like  other 
game  ; that  they  refemble  a bright  bay  horfe, 
excepting  they  have  long  ears,  and  a tail  like  a 
cow.  It  is  probable  that  if  they  had  com- 
pared him  writh  the  zebra,  they  would  have 
found  a much  greater  refemblance.  In  the 
Peterfburgh  cabinet  there  are  fluffed  fkins 
both  of  the  zebra  and  czigilhai  ; they  differ 
very  much  in  colour,  but  yet  they  may  belong 
to  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  fpecies.  Befides 
there  is  no  other  animal  in  Africa  but  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Afia,  and,  therefore,  if  thefe  are 
different  fpecies,  the  zebra  alone  would  hand 
as  an  exception  to  that  general  rule.  If  the 
czigitai  does  not  belong  to  the  zebra  fpecies, 
it  may  poffibly  be  the  onager,  or  wild  afs  of 
Afia  ; which  latter  lhould  not  by  any  means 
be  confounded  with  the  zebra'.  According  to 
all  travellers  there  are  various  kinds  of  wild 
alfes,  and  the  onager  is  fuppofed  to  rank  at  the 
head  of  them.  The  horfe,  afs,  onager,  and 
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czigathai,  may  form  four  diftind  fpecies  ; and 
if  they  are  but  three,  it  will  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  latter  is  an  onager  or  zebra.  The 
onager  is  mentioned  to  exceed  the  horfe  in 
fwiftnefs,  and  the  very  fame  remark  is  made  of 
the  czigathai.  Let  this  particular  fad  be  as 
it  may,  the  horfe,  afs,  zebra,  and  czigathai,  be- 
long to  the  fame  genus,  and  are  only  different 
branches  thereof.  From  the  two  firft  being 
rendered  domeftic  mankind  have  received  great 
advantages,  and  the  two  laft  being  reduced  to 
a Iimilar  Rate,  would,  no  doubt,  likewife  prove 
an  ufeful  acquifition. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


THOUGH  the  Hippopotamus  has  been. ce- 
lebrated from  the  earlieft  ages  ; though  men- 
tioned in  the  facred  writings  under  the  name  of 
behemoth,  and  though  his  figure  is  engraved 
upon  the  obelilks  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  Roman 
medals  ; yet  he  was  but  imperfedly  known  to 
the  ancients.  Ariftotle  fcarcely  mentions  him, 
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and  in  the  little  he  does  fay,  there  are  more 
errors  than  fads.  Pliny  copied  Ariftotle,  and 
far  from  correcting,  adds  to  the  number  of  his 
errors.  It  was  only  towards  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  had  any  precife  information  con- 
cerning this  animal  ; Belon  being  then  at  Con- 
flantinople,  faw  a living  one  ; of  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  given  but  an  imperfed  reprefenta- 
tion,  for  the  two  figures  which  he  has  joined  to 
his  defcription,  were  not  taken  from  the  hip- 
popotamus he  had  feen,  but  were  copied  from 
the  reverfe  of  a medal  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
and  from  the  coloffus  of  the  Nile  at  Rome  ; fo 
that  we  muft  carry  the  epocha  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  animal  to  the  year  1603,  when 
Frederico  Zerenghi,  a furgeon  of  Narni,  in 
Italy,  printed  at  Naples,  the  hiftory  of  two  of 
thefe  animals,  which  he  had  killed  in  Egypt, 
in  a great  ditch  he  had  caufed  to  be  dug  in  the 
environs  of  the  Nile,  near  Damietta.  This 
little  work  was  written  in  Italian,  and  appears 
to  have  been  negleCted  by  his  cotemporary  and 
fucceeding  naturalifts  ; notwithftanding,  it  is 
the  only  good  one  on  the  fubjed,  and  has  fo 
flrong  pretenfions  to  credit,  that  I fhall  here 
give  an  extrad  and  tranflation  from  it. 

“ With  a view  of  obtaining  an  hippopo- 
tamus, (fays  Zerenghi)  I fuborned  the  people 
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about  the  Nile,  who  had  feen  two  of  thefe 
animals  come  from  the  river,  to  dig  a large 
pit  in  the  place  where  they  paffed  over,  and 
to  cover  it  with  light  wood,  earth,  and  grafs. 
Returning  in  the  evening  to  the  river,  they 
both  fell  into  the  pit.  The  people  came  im- 
mediately and  acquainted  me  with  the  event, 
and  I haftened  thither  with  my  Janiffaries.  We 
killed  both  the  animals  by  firing  three  charges 
from  a large  arquebufe  into  each  of  their  heads. 
They  expired  immediately,  uttering  a doleful 
cry,  which  more  refembled  the  bellowing  of  a 
buffalo,  than  the  neighing  of  a horfe.  This 
exploit  was  made  on  the  20th  of  July,  1600. 
The  following  day  I had  them  drawn  out  of 
the  pit,  and  fkinned  with  care  ; the  one  was  a 
male,  and  the  other  a female.  I had  both  the 
fkins  falted,  and  filled  with  the  leaves  of  the 
fugar  cane,  in  order  to  tranfport  them  to  Cairo, 
where  1 had  them  falted  a fécond  time  with 
greater  attention  and  more  convenience.  In 
doing  of  which  we  ufed  near  4oolbs.  of  fait  to 
eachfkin.  At  my  return  from  Egypt,  in  1601, 1 
brought  thefe  fkins  to  Venice,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome.  . I (hewed  them  to  many  learned 
phyficians.  Do&or  Jerome  Aquapendente  and 
the  celebrated  Aldrov.andus,  were  the  only 
perfons  who  knew  them  to  be  the  fkins  of  the 
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hippopotamus  ; and  as  the  work  of  Aldro- 
vandus  was  then  printing,  he  had  (with  my 
confent)  a figure  drawn  from  the  fkin  of  the 
female,  and  which  he  has  given  with  his 
book. 

“ The  hippopotamus  has  a very  thick  and 
hard  Ikin  ; it  is  impenetrable,  unlefs  fome 
time  in  water:  the  mouth  is  not,  as  the  ancients 
have  faid,  of  a moderate  fize,  but  enormoufly 
large  ; neither  are  his  feet  as  they  fay,  divided 
into  two  hoofs,  but  into  four.  His  fize  is  not 
that  of  an  afs,  for  he  is  much  bigger  than  the 
largeft  horfe,  or  buffalo  ; he  has  not  a tail  like 
that  of  the  hog,  but  rather  that  of  the  tortoife, 
except  being  incomparably  larger  ; his  mouth 
or  nofe  is  not  elevated,  but  refembles  that  of 
the  buffalo,  and  is  much  larger  ; he  has  no 
mane,  but  only  fome  fhort  hairs  ; he  does  not 
neigh  like  the  horfe,  but  his  voice  is  between 
the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  neighing 
of  the  horfe.  His  teeth  do  not  jut  out  of  his 
mouth,  for  when  it  is  fhut,  the  teeth,  although 
extremely  large,  are  all  hid  under  the  lips. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Egypt  call  him 
foras  Vbar , which  fignifies  a fea-horfe.  Belon 
is  much  deceived  in  his  defcription  of  this 
animal,  he  attributes  to  him  teeth  like  thofe  of 
a horfe,  which  would  induce  me  to  think  he 
vol.  vni.  O had 
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had  never  feen  him,  although  as  he  tells  us  he 
had,  for  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are  very 
large  and  very  fingular.  To  clear  up  every 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  continues  Zerenghi,  I 
have  here  given  the  figure  of  the  female  hip- 
popotamus ; every  proportion  has  been  taken 
exa£Hy  after  nature,  as  well  as  the  meafure  of 
its  body  and  litnbs. 

“ The  length  of  this  hippopotamus,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tail,  is  nearly  eleven  feet  two  inches  *. 

“ The  circumference  of  the  body  is  about 
ten  feet. 

“ The  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  to  the  top  of  the  back,  is  four  feet  five 
inches. 

“ The  circumference  of  the  legs  near  the 
llioulders  is  two  feet  nine  inches  ; and  taken 
lower,  is  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a half. 

“ The  height  of  the  legs,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  feet  to  the  bread,  is  one  foot  ten  inches 
and  a half. 

“ The  length  of  the  feet,  from  the,  extremity 
of  the  nails,  is  about  four  inches  and  a half. — 
Note.  1 have  taken  the  medium  meafure  be- 
tween the  two  that  Zerenghi  gives,  for  the 
length  of  the  feet. 

“ The 

* This  meafurement  is  according  to  Paris  feet  and  inches. 
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“ The  nails  are  as  long  as  broad,  being  ra- 
ther more  than  two  inches. 

“ There  is  one  nail  on  each  toe,  and  four 
toes  on  each  foot. 

u The  fkin  upon  the  back  is  nearly  an  inch, 
and  that  upon  the  belly  about  half  an  inch 
thick. 

(l  The  lkin  is  fo  hard  when  dried,  that  it 
cannot  be  pierced  by  a mufket  fhot.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  make  great  fhieldsof  it,  and. 
cut  it  into  thongs  or  kind  of  whips.  On  the 
furface  of  the  lkin  there  are  a very  few  fine 
hairs  of  a greyifti  colour,  and  which  cannot  be 
perceived  at  firft  fight  ; on  the  neck  there  are 
fome  longer,  but  they  are  placed  one  by  one* 
more  or  léfs  diftant  from  each  other  ; but  on 
the  lips  they  form  a kind  of  muftachio  ; for 
there  fprings  out  ten  or  twelve  of  them  from 
the  fame  points  ; thefe  hairs  are  of  the  fame  co- 
lour as  the  reft,  they  are  only  harder,  thicker, 
and  fomewhat  longer,  though  the  longeft  is  not 
more  than  half  an  inch. 

“ The  length  of  the  tail  is  rather  more  than 
eleven  inches,  and  its  circumference,  taken  at 
the  beginning,  is  fomething  more  than  a foot, 
and- at  its' extremity,  is  two  inches  and  up- 
wards. 
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“ The  tail  is  not  round,  but  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  is  fiat,  like  an  eel  : upon  the  tail  and 
the  thighs,  there  are  fome  round  fcales  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  broad  as  a French  bean  ; thefe 
fmall  fcales  are  alfo  feen  upon  the  bread:,  the 
neck,  and  upon  fome  parts  of  the  head. 

“ The  head,  from  the  extremity  of  the  lips 
to  the  beginning  of  the  neck,  is  two  feet  four 
inches,  and  its  circumference  about  five  feet 
eight  inches. 

<(  The  ears  are  t,wo  inches  and  near  an  half 
long,  more  than  two  inches  in  breadth,  are  a 
little  pointed,  and  furnilhed  on  the  infide  with 
thick,  fhort,  and  fine  hairs,  of  the  fame  colour 
as  the  others. 

u The  fpace  between  each  angle  of  the  eyes 
is  two  inches  and  upwards,  and  from  one  eye- 
lid to  the  other,  is  one  inch  and  one  line. 

“ The  noftrils  are  two  inches  four  linés 
long,  and  little  more  than  one  inch  broad. 

“ The  mouth,  when  open,  meafures  about 
one  foot  fix  inches  ; it  is  of  a fiquare  form,  and 
furnifhed  with  forty-four  teeth  of  different 
fhapes.  All  thefe  teeth  are  fo  hard,  that  they 
flrike  fire  with  fteel.  The  enamel  of  the  ca- 
nine teeth  in  particular,  have  this  hardnefs;  the 
interior  fubftance  being  not  fo  hard.  When 

the 
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the  hippopotamus  keeps  his  mouth  ffiul  there 
are  no  teeth  to  be  feen,  for  the  lips,  which  are 
extremely  large,  completely  Cover  them. 

“ ïn  refpeft  to  the  figure  of  this  animal, it 
may  be  faid-  to  be  conflru&ed  between  that  of 
the  buffalo  and  hog,  becaufe  it  participates  of 
both,  except  the  incifive  teeth,  which  have  no 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  either  of  thefe  animals. 
The  grinders  are  a little  like  thofe  of  the  buf- 
falo or  horfe,  but  much  larger.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  dark  and  blackifh.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  hippopotamus  produces  but  one  young 
at  a birth  ; that  he  lives  on  fiffi,  crocodiles,  and 
even  thefleffi  of  dead  bodies  ; however,  Jie  eats 
rice,  grain,  Sec.  though  on  confidering  his 
teeth,  we  ffiould  conclude  that  Nature  had  not 
made  him  for  grazing,  but  for  the  deftrucStion 
of  other  animals.” 

Zerenghi  finiffies  his  defeription  by  affirming 
that  all  the  above  meafures  were  taken  from 
the  female  hippopotamus,  whom  the  male  per- 
fectly refembled,  excepting  that  he  wTas  a third 
bigger.  It  were  to  be  wiffied  that  thé  figure 
given  by  Zerenghi  had  been  as  good  as  his  de- 
feription ; but  the  drawing  was  not  taken  while 
this  animal  was  living,  but  from  the  fkin  of  the 
female.  It  appears  alfo,  that  it  was  from  this 
fame  fkin,  preferved  in  fait,  that  Fabius  Co- 
lumns 
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lumna  defigned  his  figure  ; but  the  defcription 
Columna  has  given,  i?  not  fo  good  as  that  of 
Zerenghi’s,  and  he  mu  ft  be  reproached  for  only 
quoting  the  name  and  not  a word  about  the 
work  of  this  author,  though  publifhed  three 
years  before  his  own  : he  muft  alfo  be  accufed 
of  fwerving  from  bis  defcription  in  many  eflen- 
tial  points,  without  giving  any  reafon  for  it  : 
for  example,  Columna  fays,  that  in  his  time,  in 
1603,  Frederico  Zerenghi  brought  from  Egypt 
to  Italy  an  hippopotamus,  preferved  in  fait; 
yvhile  Zerenghi  himfel£  fays,  he  brought  only 
the  fkin.  Columna  alfo  gives  to  his  hippopo- 
tamus thirteen  feet  in  length,  to  the  circum- 
ference fourteen,  and  the  legs  three  feet  and  a 
half  long  ; while  the  meafures  of  Zerenghi 
makes  the  length  of  the  body  but  eleven  feet 
two  inches,  the  circumference  ten,  and  the  legs 
one.  foot  ten  inches  and  a half,  &c.  We 
muft  not  therefore  rely  on  the  defcription  of 
Columna  ; nor  excufe  him  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  he  took  it  from  another  fubjeéf  ; for  it  is 
evident,  from  his  own  words,  that  he  made  it 
from  the  fmalleft  of  Zerenghi’s  two  hippopota- 
mufes  ; fincehe  acknowledges  that  fome  months 
after  Zerenghi  fhewed  a -fécond  hippopotamus 
much  larger  than  the  firft.  What  makes  me 
fo  ftrenuous  on  this  point  is,  that  no  one  has 
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rendered  juftice  to  Zerenghi,  who,  notwith- 
(landing,  is  the  only  perfon  who  deferves 
eulogiums  on  this  fubjedt.  On  the  contrary, 
every  naturalid,  for  this  hundred  and  fixty 
years,  have  attributed  to  Fabius  Columna 
what  they  fhould  have  given  to  Zerenghi  ; 
arid  indead  of  fearching  for  the  w7ork  of  the 
lad  they  have  fat  down  contented  with  copy- 
ing and  applauding  that  of  Columna’s,  who, 
how'ever  deferving  praife  in  other  articles,  is,, 
upon  this,  neither  original,  exadt,  nor  even 
honed. 

The  defcription  and  figures  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus that  Profper  Alpin  publifhed  more  than 
a hundred  years  after,  are  dill  worfe  than  thofe 
of  Columna,  having  been  drawn  from  Ikins 
but  badly  preferved  ; and  M.  de  Judieu,  who 
wrote  of  the  hippopotamus  in  1724,  has  only 
defcribed  the  Ikeleton  of  the  head  and  feet. 

By  comparing  thefe  defcriptions,  and  efpe- 
cially  that  of  Zerenghi,  with  the  information 
we  have  drawn  from  travellers,  the  hippQpo- 
tamus  appears  to  be  an  animal  whofe  body  is 
longer  and  as  thick  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros  ; 
that  his  legs  are  much  fhorter  ; that  his  head 
is  not  lb  long,  but  larger  in  proportion  t<?  his 
body  ; that  he  has  no  horns,  either  on  the 
j^ofe,  like  the  rhinoceros,  or  on  the  head  like 
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the  ruminating  animals.  His  cry,  when  hurt, 
according  to  ancient  and  modern  travellers, 
refembles  the  neighing  of  a horfe  and  the 
bellowing  of  the  Buffalo;  his  ufual  voice 
may  he  like  the  neighing  of  a horfe,  from 
which,  however,  he  differs  in  every  other  re- 
fpeâ.  If  this  is  the  fa&,  we  may  prefume 
that  this  refemblance  in  the  voice  has  been  the 
reafon  for  giving  him  the  name  of  hippopotamusy 
which  fignifies  the  river  horfe  ; as  the  howling 
of  the  lynx,  which  refembles  that  of  the  wolf, 
occafioned  him  to  be  called  the  lupus  cervarius. 
The  cutting  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  arid 
efpecially  the  two  canine  of  the  lower  jaw,  are 
very  long,  and  fo  hard  and  ftrong  that  they 
ftrike  fire  with  a piece  of  fteel.  This  is 
probably  what  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire  ? 
thefe  canine  teeth  are  fo  white,  fo  clean,  and 
fo  hard,  that  they  are  preferable  to  ivory  for 
making  artificial  teeth.  The  cutting  teeth,  ef- 
pecially thofe  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long, 
cylindrical,  and  furrowed  ; the  canine  teeth 
are  alfo  very  long,  crooked,  prifmatic,  and 
fharp,  like  the  tufks  of  a boar  : the  grinders  are 
fquare,  or  rather  oblong,  nearly  like  thofe  of  a 
man,  and  fo  large  that  a,  fingle  one  weighs 
more  than  three  pounds  y the  largeft  of  the 

cutting 
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cutting  and  the  canine  teeth  are  twelve  and 
even  fixteen  inches  in  length,  and  fometimes 
weigh  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  each. 

In  fhort,  to  give  a juft  idea  of  the  fize  of  the 
hippopotamus  we  fhall  make  ufe  of  Zerenghi’s 
meafures,  increafing  them  one  third,  becaufe 
his  meafures  were  taken  from  the  female,  who 
was  one  third  lefs  than  the  male  in  all  her  di- 
menfions.  This  male  hippopotamus  was  con- 
fequently  fixteen  feet  nine  inches  jong,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tail  ; fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
fix  feet  and  an  half  in  height  ; his  legs  were 
about  two  feet  ten  inches  long  ; the  length  of 
the  head  three  feet  and  an  half,  and  eight  feet 
and  an  half  in  circumference  ; the  width  of  the 
mouth  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  largeft 
teeth  more  than  a foot  long. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  and  with  fuch  pro- 
digious ftrength  of  body,  he  might  render 
himfelf  formidable  to  every  animal  ; but  he  is 
naturally  gentle,  and  is  befides  fo  heavy  and 
flow  that  he  could  not  outrun  any  other  qua- 
druped. He  fvvims  quicker  than  he  runs,  pur- 
fues  the  hfli,  and  makes  them  his  prey.  He 
delights  much  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as 
freely  as  upon  land,  yet  he  has  no  mem- 
branes between  his  toes  like  the  beaver  and 
vol.  vin.  P otter, 
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otter,  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  eafe  with 
which  he  fwims  is  owing  to  the  great  capacity 
of  his  body,  which  makes  his  fpecific  gravity 
nearly  equal  to  the  water.  Befides,  he  re- 
mains a long  time  under  water,  and  walks  at 
the  bottom  as  well  as  in  the  open  air  ; and 
when  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon  land  he  eats 
fugar*canes,  rufties,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  of 
which  he  confumes  great  quantities,  and  does 
much  injury  to  cultivated  lands  ; but  as  he  is 
more  timid  on  land  than  in  the  water  he  is 
very  eafily  driven  away,,  and  his  legs  are  fo 
fhort  that  he  cannot  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  if 
he  is  far  from  any  water.  His  refource,  when 
in  danger,  is  to  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
proceed  under  it  to  a great  diftance  before  he 
re-appears.  He  commonly  retreats  from  his 
purfuers,  but  if  wounded  he  becomes  irritated, 
and  faces  about  with  great  fury,  rufhes  againft 
the  boats,  feizes  them  with  his  teeth,  tears 
pieces  off,  and  fometimes  finks  them.  “ I 
have  feen,  fays  a traveller  #,  an  hippopotamus 
open  his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  gunnel 
of  a boat,  and  another  on  the  fécond  plank 
under  the  keel  (that  is  at  lead:  four  feet  diftant), 
pierce  the  fide  through  and  through,  and  in 
fhis  manner  fink  the  boat.  I have  feen  one 
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lying  by  the  fide  of  the  fea-fhore,  upon 
whom  the  waves  tolled  a Dutch  boat  heavily 
laden,  and  then  retreating  left  it  dry  on  his 
back,  and  which  was  afterwards  carried  off 
again  by  another  wave,  without  the  animal 
appearing  to  have  received  the  leafl  injury.  I 
could  not  difcover  the  exaét  arrangement  of 
his  teeth,  but  they  appeared  to  form  the  figure 
of  a bow,  and  were  about  fixteen  inches  long. 
We  fired  feveral  times  at  one  of  them,  but  the 
fhot  rebounded  from  his  fkin.  The  natives 
confider  him  as  a kind  of  deity,  and  that  hé 
cannot  be  deftroyed,  and  frequently  declare,  if 
they  were  to  ufe  him  as  we  do  he  would  foori 
be  the  deftrinftidn  of  their  nets  and  canoes. 
When  they  go  a fifhing  in  their  canoes,  and 
meet  with  an  hippopotamus,  they  throw  fifh  to 
him,  and  then  he  pafles  on  without  difturbing 
their  fifhery  any  more.  He  injures  mod  when 
he  can  reft  himfelf  againft  the  earth,  but  when 
he  floats  in  the  water  he  can  only  bite.  Once, 
when  our  boat  lay  near  the  fhore,  I faw 
one  of  them  get  underneath,  lift  her  above 
water  upon  his  back,  and  overfet  her  with 
fix  men  aboard,  but  fortunately  they  received 

no  hurt.” “ We  dare  not,  fays  another 

traveller,  irritate  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
water,  for  three  men  proceeding  in  a fmall 
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canoe  to  attack  one  in  a river  where  there  was 
about  ten  feet  wrater  ; they  difcovered  him  walk- 
ing at  the  bottom,  and  wounded  him  with  a 
long  lance,  upon  which  he  rofe  immediately 
to  the  furface  of  the  water  ; and,  at  one  bite, 
took  a great  piece  out  of  the  fide  of  the  canoe, 
which  had  very  nearly  overturned  it,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  make  the  fhore.” 
Thefe  two  examples  are  fufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  animals  ; and  a 
number  of  like  fads  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
General  Hiftory  of  Voyages,  by  the  Abbé 
Prevoft,  who  has  given  a fummary  of  what- 
ever travellers  have  reported  concerning  the 
hippopotamus. 

Thefe  animals  are  not  numerous,  and  it  even 
appears  are  confined  to  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
The  greateft  part  of  naturalifts  have  faid,  that 
the  hippopotamus  is  to  be  found  alfo  in  the  In- 
dies, but  the  evidence  they  have  of  this  circum- 
ftance  is  very  equivocal;  the  moft  pofitive  would 
be  that  of  Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Ariftotle,: 
if  we  could  affiure  ourfelves,  that  the  animals 
of  which  Alexander  fpeaks>  were  really  hippo- 
potamufes.  What  occafions  me  to  have  fome 
doubts  on  this,  head  is,  that  Ariftotle,  in  de- 
fcribing  the  hippopotamus  in  his  hiftory  of 
animals,  muft  have  faid,  that  they  w^ere  natives 
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of  India,  as  well  as  Egypt,  if  he  had  thought 
that  the  animal,  of  which  Alexander  fpeaks  in 
his  letter,  had  been’  the  true  hippopotamus-. 
Oneficritus,  and  fome  other  authors,  fay  the 
hippopotamus  is  to  be  found  in  the  river  Indus, 
but  modern  travellers,  at  leaft  thofe  who  merit 
mofl  confidence,  have  not  confirmed  this  fa£t  ; 
they  all  agree,  that  this  animal,  is  found  in  the 
Nile,  the  Senegal,  or  Niger,  the  Gambia,  the 
Zaira,  and  other  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  - 
Africa,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  and  eaftera 
parts.  Father  Boyn  is  the  only  one  who  feems 
to  infinuate  that  the  hippopotamus  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Afia,  but  his  recital  appears  fufpicious, 
and  I think  only  proves  that  he  is  common  in 
Mofambique,  and  all  the  eaflern  parts  of  Africa. 
At  prefent  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  called 
the  Nile-horfe , is  fo  rare  in  the  lower  Nile,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  have  no  idea  of  the 
name.  Fie  is  equally  unknown  in  all  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Bamboo  river,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas  ; the  climate  which  the  hippopo- 
tamus actually  inhabits,  therefore  extends  only 
from  Senegal  to  Ethiopia,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

As  mod  authors  have  called  the  hippopota- 
mus the  fea-horfe , or  fea-cozu , it  has  fome- 
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times  been  confounded  with  the  latter,  which 
is  a very  different  animal,  and  which  only  in- 
habits the  northern  feas.  It  appears,  then,  to 
be  certain,  that  the  hippopotamufes,  which  the 
author  of  the  defcription  of  Mufcovy  fays 
are  found  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea  near  to 
Petzora,  are  no  other  than  fea-cows,  and  Al- 
drovandus  merits  reproach  for  adopting  this 
opinion  without  examination,  and  afferting  that 
the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  northern 
feas  ; for  he  not  only  does  not  inhabit  the  north 
feas,  but  it  appears  that  he  is  rarely  found  in 
thofe  of  the  fouth.  The  teflimonies  of  Odoar- 
dus,  Barboffa,  and  Edward  Wotton,  recounted 
by  Aldrovandus,  and  which  feem  to  prove 
the  hippopotamus  inhabits  the  Indian  feas, 
appear  to  be  almoft  as  equivocal  as  that  in  the 
defcription  of  Mufcovy  ; and  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  hippopotamus  is  not  to  be 
found,  at  leaft  at  prefent,  but  in  the  greateft 
rivers  of  Africa.  Kolbe,  who  fays,  he  has 
feen  many  of  them  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
affirms,  that  they  equally  plunge  themfelves 
into  the  fea  and  rivers,  and  which  is  afferted  by 
other  authors.  Although  Kolbe  appears  to  be 
more  exa£t  than  common  in  his  defcription  of 
the  hippopotamus,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
faw  it  fo  often  as  he  fpeaks  of,  fince  the  figure 

he 
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lie  has  joined  to  his  defcription  is  worfe  than 
thofe  of  Columna,  Aldrovandus,  and  Profper 
Alpinus,  which  were  all  drawn  from  fluffed 
fkins.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  the  figures 
and  descriptions  in  Kolbe’s  works,  have  neither 
been  made  on  the  fpot,  nor  taken  from  Nature. 
His  defcriptions  are  written  from  memory,  and 
mod  of  the  figures  been  copied  from  thofe  of 
other  naturalids  ; the  figure  which  he  gives  of 
the  hippopotamus,  in  particular,  bears  a great 
refemblance  to  the  cheropotamus  of  Profper 
Alpinus. 

Kolbe,  therefore,  in  affirming,  that  the 
hippopotamus  lives  in  the  fea,  might  poffibly 
have  copied  Pliny,  and  not  Spoken  from  his 
own  observations.  Mod  other  authors  tell  us, 
that  this  animal  is  only  to  be  found  in  frefli 
water  lakes  and  in  rivers,  Sometimes  at  their 
mouths,  but  oftener  at  great  didances  from 
the  fea.  There  are  even  travellers,  who,  like 
Merollo,  are  furprifed,  that  the  hippopotamus 
fhould  have  been  called  the  fea-horfe,  becaufe, 
fay  they,  this  animal  cannot  bear  fait  water. 
He  commonly  remains  all  day  under  water, 
and  only  quits  it  at  night  to  graze  upon  land. 
The  male  and  female  rarely  Separate.  Zerenghi 
caught  both  male  and  female  the  fame  day,  and 
in  the  fame  ditch.  Dutch  travellers  fay,  that 

they 
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they  bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a time, 
but  this  appears  to  me  very  fufpicious  from  the 
evidence  which  Zerenghi  has  mentioned.  Be- 
sides, as  the  hippopotamus  is  of  an  enormous 
bulk,  he  is  in  the  clafs  of  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, whale,  and  all  other  large  animals,  who 
bring  forth  but  one  at  a time  ; and  this  analogy 
appears  to  me  more  certain  than  all  the  fuppo- 
fitious  teftimonies  of  different  travellers. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I HAVE  been  informed  by  Mr.  Bruce 
that  in  his  travels  through  Africa  he  frequently 
faw  hippopotamufes  in  Lake  Tzana,  in  Upper 
Abyflinia,  near  the  fources  of  the  Nile;  that  in 
this  lake  thefe  animals  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  faw  fome  which  were  at  leaffc  twenty  feet 
in  length. 

Dr.  Klockner,  in  his  tranflation  of  this 
work,  printed  at  Amflerdam,  fays,  he  is  fur- 
prifed  that  M.  de  Buffon  fhould  have  taken  no 
notice  of  a paflage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  re* 
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fpe&ing  the  hippopotamus,  in  which  that  author 
obferves,  “ that  among  the  various  animals 
produced  by  the  Nile,  the  crocodile  and  hip- 
popotamus deferve  the  mod  particular  atten- 
tion ; the  latter  is  five  cubits  long  ; he  has  clo- 
ven feet  like  ruminating  animals,  and  in  each 
of  his  jaws  he  has  three  large  tufks,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  a wild  boar  ; while  the  prodigious 
fize  of  his  body  refembles  that  of  an  elephant. 
His  {kin  is  exceeding  hard  and  ftrong,  poffibly 
more  fo  than  of  any  other  animal.  He  is  am- 
phibious, and  remains  as  perfectly  at  eafe  under 
water  as  upon  land  ; he,  however,  comes  on 
fhore  in  the  night  to  feek  pafture,  and  if  the 
fpecies  was  numerous  they  would  prove  very 
deftruélive  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Egypt. 
To  hunt  this  animal  a number  of  men  afiemble, 
and  going  in  feveral  boats  attack  him  with 
one  fattened  to  a rope,  they  leave  him  till  he  is 
exhaufted  with  plunging  and  the  lofs  of  bloods 
his  fiefh  is  hard,  and  not  good  for  digeftion. 
Dr.  Klockner  has  alfo  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ttcin  was  prepared  of  the 
one  fent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is 
now  in  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  cabinet,  the  di- 
menfions  of  which  correfponded  very  nearly 
with  thofe  of  Zerenghi’s.  He  likewifc  adds, 
vol.  vni.  Q_  that 
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that  he  was  informed  by  the  nephew  of  Charles 
Marias,  a peafant  of  F rench  extraction,  who  fhot 
this  hippopotamus,  and  from  whom  he  had  the 
relation,  that  the  animal  had  wandered  a confi- 
derable  way  upon  land,  almoft  to  a place  called 
the  Mountains  of  Snow  ; this  Marias  aflerted 
that  the  hippopotamus  runs  very  fwift  upon 
land,  and  for  which  reafon  the  peafants,  though 
goo'd  hunters,  never  attempted  to  attack  him 
but  when  he  was  in  the  water  ; that  it  was  the 
practice  to  watch  for  him  about  fun-fet,  at  which 
time  he  raifes  his  head  above  water,  and  per- 
ceiving any  objeCt  of  prey,  darts  upon  it  with 
furprifing  quicknefs  ; during  his  thus  floating 
on  the  furface,  he  keeps  his  ears  in  perpetual 
motion,  conftantly  lifteningif  any  noife  is  near, 
and  during  which  time  the  hunters  endeavour 
to  fhoot  him  in  the  head  ; when  wounded  he 
plunges  under  the  water  and  traverfes  about  as 
long  as  life  remains,  and  then  floats  to  the  top  ; 
fome  of  the  party  fwim  to  him,  and  being  fa f- 
tened  by  ropes  he  is  dragged  on  fhore  by  oxen, 
where  he  is  immediately  difleCxed.  A full  grown 
hippopotamus  generally  yields  about  2ooolbs. 
weight  of  fat,  which  is  falted  and  fent  to  the 
Cape,  where  it  is  much  efteemed  and  fells  very 
dear.  By  compreflion  a mild  oil  is  drawn  from 
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it,  and  which  in  Africa  is  confidered  as  a cer- 
tain remedy  fordifeafes  in  the  bread:. 

In  our  preceding  defcription  of  this  animal 
we  remarked,  that  it  was  probable  the  hippo- 
potamus was  fo  called  from  his  voice  having  a 
refemblance  to  the  neighing  of  a horfe,  but 
from  many  authentic  accounts,  we,  however, 
underftand  it  comes  nearer  the  cry  of  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  indiftinft  Hammerings  of  perfons 
who  are  deaf.  When  afleep  he  alfo  makes  a 
fnorting  noife  by  which  his  retreat  is  difcover- 
ed  at  a diftance  ; and  of  this  he  feems  aware, 
as  he  generally  lies  among  reeds  upon  marfhy 
grounds,  and  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  come 
near  him. 

I cannot  confider  the  remark  of  Marias,  re- 
lative to  the  fpeed  of  this  animal,  as  corre&, 
fince  fo  far  from  its  being  corroborated,  all 
others  affirm  the  hunters  rather  attack  him  on 
land  than  in  the  water,  which  is  a proof  they 
are  not  afraid  of  his  fwiftnefs;  nay  fome  affirm 
that  it  is  cuftomary  to  impede  his  return  by 
trees  and  ditches,  from  his  conftantly  endea- 
vouring to  regain  the  water,  where  he  has  no 
enemy  to  apprehend,  as  both  crocodiles  and 
fharks  carefully  avoid  him. 

As  we  before  obferved,  his  {kin  is  fo  ex- 
tremely hard  on  his  back,  &c.  that  neither 
Q_  2 arrows 
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arrows  nor  mufket  balls  can  pierce  it,  but  it  is 
thinner  on  the  belly  and  infides  of  the  thighs, 
at  which  parts  therefore  the  hunters  conftantly 
aim.  They  fometimes  endeavour  to  break  his 
leg  with  large  blunderbufles,and  if  they  fucceed 
in  that  their  conqueft  is  certain.  The  negroes 
who  do  not  hefitate  to  attack  the  (harks  and 
crocodiles,- commonly  avoid  the  hippopotamus, 
and  would  probably  never  dare  to  encounter 
him,  but  from  a prefumption  that  if  they  fail 
he  cannot  overtake  them  ; thofe  of  Angola, 
Congo,  Elmina,  and  the  weft  coafts  of  Africa, 
confider  him  as  an  inferior  deity,  but  yet  they 
feel  no  repugnance  in  devouring  his  flefti  when 
they  can  procure  it  with  fafety. 

The  female  brings  forth  among  the  rufhes 
upon  land,  but  (he  foon  teaches  her  young  to 
take  refuge  in  the  water,  and  which  they  do  on 
the  fmalleft  alarm.  P.  Labat  aflerts,  that  this 
animal  has  fufficient  intelligence  to  let  himfelf 
blood  when  he  feels  a neceftity,  and  that  he 
performs  the  operation  by  rubbing  a particular 
part  of  his  (kin  againft  a (harp-pointed  rock, 
and  that  when  he  thinks  he  has  bled  enough  he 
rolls  himfelf  in  the  mud  until  he  has  flopped 
the  wound  ; and  it  has  alfo  been  affirmed  that 
the  Indian  painters  make  ufe  of  his  blood  as 
one  of  their  colours. 
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THE  ELK  AND  THE  REIN-DEER. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Elk  (fig.  149. ) and  the 
Rein-deer  (fig.  150 .)  are  animals  of  different 
fpecies,  we  (hall  treat  of  them  together,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  the  one  without  borrowing  a great  deal 
from  the  other.  The  greateft  part  of  ancient, 
and  even  modern  authors,  have  confounded 
them,  or  defcribed  them  by  equivocal  denomi- 
nations which  might  be  applied  to  both.  The 
Greeks  had  no  knowledge  either  of  the  elk  or 
the  rein-deer,  for  Ariftotle  makes  no  mention 
of  them  ; and,  among  the  Latins,  Julius  Cæfar 
is  the  firft  who  has  made  ufe  of  the  word  Alee. 
Paufanias,  who  wrote  above  an  hundred  years 
after  Julius  Cæfar,  is  alfo  the  firft  Greek 
author  who  takes  notice  of  this  name  of 
A \xr,  ; and  Pliny,  who  was  nearly  cotempo- 
rary with  Paufanias,  has  very  obfeurely  in- 
dicated the  elk  and  the  rein-deer  under  the 
names  alee , machlisy  and  tarandus . We  can- 
not 
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not,  therefore,  fay,  that  the  name  alee  is  pro- 
perly Greek  or  Latin  ; it  feems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Celtic  tongue,  in  which  the 
elk  is  named  elch  or  elk.  The  Latin  name  of 
the  rein-deer  is  {till  more  uncertain  ; many 
naturalifts  have  thought  that  this  was  the 
machlis  of  Pliny,  becaufe  this  author,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  animals  of  the  north,  quotes,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  alee  and  the  machlis , and 
fays  that  the  iafl  particularly  belongs  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  was  never  feen  at  Rome,  nor  even 
in  all  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Never- 
thelefs,  we  find  in  Cæfar’s  Commentaries  a 
palfagethat  we  can  fcarcely  apply  to  any  other 
animal  than  the  rein-deer,  and  which  feems  to 
prove,  that  he  exifled  at  that  time  in  the  fo- 
refls  of  Germany  ; and  fifteen  centuries  after 
Julius  Cæfar,  Gallon  Phoebus  feems  to  fpeak 
of  the  rein-deer  under  the  name  of  the  rangier , 
as  an  animal  which  exifled  in  his  time  in  our 
forefls  of  France  : he  even  gives  a tolerable 
defeription  of  this  animal  *,  and  of  the  method 

of 

* The  Rangier  is  very  much  like  the  flag,  but  has  con- 
fiderably  larger  horns:  when  he  is  very  much  prefled  in  the 
.chace  he  puts  his  hind  parts  againft  a tree,  and  bends  his 
head  to  the  ground,  in  which  fituation  he  is  perfedly  fecure, 
as  his  horns  completely  defend  his  whole  body,  and  the 
dogs  are  afraid  to  approach  him.  He  is  not  higher  than  the 

fallow- 
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of  taking  and  hunting  him.  As  his  defcription 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  elk,  and  as  he  gives,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  manner  of  hunting  the  flag, 
the  fallow-deer,  the  wild  goat,  the  chamois 
goat,  &c.  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  under  the 
article  of  the  rangier  he  intended  to  fpeak  of 
any  of  thofe  animals,  nor  that  he  was  deceived 
in  the  application  of  the  name. 

It  appears,  then,  from  thefe  pofitive  tefli- 
monies,  that  the  rein-deer  formerly  exifted  in 
France,  at  lead:  in  the  mountainous  parts,  fuch 
as  the  Pyrennees*  near  which  Gallon  Phcebus 
dwelt  as  lord  of  the  county  of  Foix,  and  that 
fmce  his  time  they  had  been  dellroyed  like  the 
(lags,  who  were  heretofore  common  in  this 
country.  It  is  certain  that  the  rein-deer  is 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  moll  northern 
countries  ; but  we  alfo  know,  that  the  climate 
of  France  was  heretofore  much  more  damp 
and  cold,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  woods 
and  moralles,  which  have  lince  been  cut  down 
and  drained.  By  the  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  we  learn  what  was  the  rigour  of  cold 
in  Paris  in  his  time  : the  defcription  he  gives 

of 

fallow-deer,  but  more  bulky  j he  is  hunted  with  dogs,  but  he  is 
more  commonly  ihot  with  arrows,  or  taken  in  fnares.  He  feeds 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftag  and  fallow-deer,  and- lives  to  a 
great  age.  La  Venerie  de  Jacques,  Dufouilloux. 
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of  the  ice  on  the  Seine  perfedlly  refembles 
what  the  Canadians  fay  of  the  ice  on  the  rivers 
of  Quebec.  Gaul,  under  the  fame  latitude  as 
Canada,  was,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  what 
Canada  is  at  prefent  ; that  is  to  fay,  a climate 
cold  enough  for  thofe  animals  to  live  in,  which 
are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  of 
the  north. 

By  comparing  and  combining  the  above  tefti- 
monies,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  forefts  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  were  flocked  with  elks  and  rein- 
deer,and  that  the  paflages in  Cæfar’s  Commenta- 
riescan  only  be  applied  to  thofe  two  animals.  As 
the  land  was  cultivated,  and  the  waters  dried  up, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  became  more 
mild,  and  thofe  animals,  who  delight  in  cold,  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  flat  Countries,  and  re- 
tired into  the  fnowy  region,  where  they  lived  in 
the  time  of  Gallon  du  Foix;  and  if  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  found  there,  it  is  becaufe  this 
new  temperature  has  ever  fince  been  increafing 
in  heat  by  the  almoft  entire  deftru&ion  of  the 
forefts,  by  the  fucceflive  lowering  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  diminution  of  the  waters,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  mankind,  and  by  the  continual 
encreafe  of  culture,*  and  every  other  improve- 
ment. I am  likewife  of  opinion  that  Pliny 
has  borrowed  from  Cæfar  almoft  all  he  has 

written 
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written  of  thefe  two  animals,  and  that  he  was 
the  firft  author  of  the  confufion  in  their  names. 
He  mentions  at  the  fame  time  the  alee  and  the 
machlis  ; from  which  we  muft  naturally  con- 
clude, that  thefe  two  names  mean  two  different 
animals:  however,  if  we  remark,  I.  That 
he  only  fimply  names  the  alee  without  any 
defeription  whatever.  2.  That  he  alone  has 
ufed  the  name  machlis , which  word  is  not  to 
be  found  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  coined,  and  which,  according  to 
Pliny’s  commentators,  is  changed  into  that  of 
alee  in  many  ancient  manuferipts.  3.  That 
he  attributes  to  the  machlis  all  what  Julius 
Cæfar  gives  to  the  alee  ; and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  the  paffage  in  Pliny  is  cor- 
rupted, and  that  thefe  two  names  mean  the 
fame  animal,  namely;  the  elk.  This  queftion, 
once  decided,  will  alfo  decide  another.  The 
machlis  being  the  elk , the  tarandus  muft  be  the 
rein-deer . This  name  of  tarandus  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  author  before  Pliny,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  which,  others  have  greatly 
varied  ; however,  Agricola  and  Elliot  have  not 
hefitated  to  apply  it  to  the  rein-deer  ; and  for 
the  reafons  juft  deduced,  we  (hall  fubferibe  to 
their  opinion.  Befides,  we  muft  not  be  fur- 
vol.  vin.  R prifed 
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prifed  at  the  filence  of  the  Greeks  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  thefe  two  animals,  nor  at  the  ambiguity 
by  which  the  Latins  have  fpoken  of  them,  fmce 
the  northern  climates  were  abfolutely  {Gran- 
gers to  the  firft,  and  only  knew  the  fécond  by 
relation. 

The  elk  is  only  found  on  this,  and  the 
rein-deer  on  the  other,  fide  of  the  polar  circle 
in  Europe  and  in  Afia.  We  find  them  in 
America,  in  the  lower  latitudes,  becaufe  the 
cold  is  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  The 
rein-deer  can  bear  the  moft  excelfive  cold  ; 
he  is  found  in  Spitfbergen  ; he  is  common 
in  Greenland,  and  in  the  moil;  northern  parts 
of  Lapland  and  Afia.  The  elk  does  not  ap- 
proach fo  near  the  pole  ; he  inhabits  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  even  to  the  north  of 
China.  We  meet  with  him  under  the  name 
of  Orignal,  and  the  rein-deer  that  of  Caribou 
in  Canada,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
America.  Thofe  naturalifts,  who  doubted 
whether  the  original  was  the  elk,  and  the  ca- 
ribou the  rein-deer,  had  not  compared  Nature 
with  the  teftimonies  of  travellers.  Thefe  are 
certainly  the  fame  animals,  though  like  all  the 
reft  in  the  New  Continent  fmaller  than  thofe 
in  the  Old. 
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We  may  form  a more  perfect  idea  of  the 
elk  and  rein-deer,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
flag , the  elk  is  taller,  thicker,  and  (lands  more 
ereét  upon  his  legs  ; his  neck  is  fhorter,  his 
hair  longer,  and  his  antlers  wider  and  heavier 
than  thofe  of  the  (lag.  The  rein-deer  is  fhorter, 
his  legs  are  fmaller  and  thicker,  and  his  feet 
much  larger  ; his  hair  is  very  thickly  furnifh- 
ed,  and  his  horns  much  longer  and  divided 
into  a great  number  of  branches,  with  flat 
terminations  ; while  thofe  of  the  elk  appear 
to  have  been  cut  or  broached  at  the  edges. 
Both  have  long  hair  under  the  neck,  fhort  tails, 
and  ears  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  flag  ; 
they  do  not  leap  nor  bound  like  the  roe-buck, 
but  their  pace  is  a kind  of  trot,  fo  eafy  and 
quick,  that  they  go  over  almofl  as  much  ground 
in  the  fame  time,  without  being  in  the  lead 
fatigued  ; for  they  will  fometimes  continue 
their  trot  for  two  days  together,  without  refl- 
ing. The  rein-deer  lives  upon  the  mountains  ; 
and  the  elk  dwells  in  low  lands  and  damp  fo- 
refis  ; both  go  in  herds  like  the  flags,  and  both 
can  be  tamed,  but  the  rein-deer  with  greater 
eafe  than  the  elk.  The  laft,  like  the  flag, 
has  never  loft  his  liberty,  while  the  rein-deer 
has  been  rendered  domeflic  by  the  mofl  unen- 
lightened part  of  mankind.  The  Laplanders 
R 2 have 
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have  no  other  cattle.  In  this  icy  climate, 
which  receives  only  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
fun,  where  the  night  and  the  day  comprehend 
two  feafons  ; where  the  fnow  covers  the  earth 
from  the  beginning  of  autumn  to  the  end  of 
fpring,  and  where  the  verdure  of  the  fummer 
confifts  in  the  bramble,  juniper,  and  mofs, 
man  could  never  expedf  to  procure  necelfary 
nourilhment  for  cattle.  The  horfe,  the  ox,  the 
fheep,  and  all  the  other  ufeful  animals,  could 
not  find  fubfiftence  there,  nor  refill  the  rigour 
of  the  cold  ; it  would  therefore  be  requifite  to 
fearch  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  forell  for 
the  lealt  wild  and  profitable  animals  ; the  Lap- 
landers have  done  what  we  Ihould  be  obliged 
to  do,  if  we  were  to  lofe  our  cattle  ; we  Ihould 
then  be  forced  to  tame  the  Hags,  and  the  roe- 
bucks of  our  forells,  to  fupply  their  place  ; 
this,  I am  perfuaded,  we  Ihould  eafily  accom- 
plifh,  and  foon  derive  as  much  advantage  from 
them  as  the  Laplandersdo  from  their  rein-deer. 
This  example  ought  to  make  us  fenfible  how 
far  Nature  has  extended  her  liberality  towards 
us  ; we  do  not  make  ufe  of  one  half  her  trea- 
fure,  for  her  bounty  is  inexhaullible  ; fhe  has 
bellowed  on  us  the  horfe,  the  ox,  the  fheep, 
and  all  other  domellic  animals,  to  ferve,  to 
feed,  and  clothe  us  ; and  Ihe  has  other  fpecies 
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in  referve,  which  would  ably  fupply  their  defi- 
ciency, and  which  only  require  us  to  fubdue, 
and  make  them  ufeful  to  our  wants.  Man  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  Nature,  nor  how 
far  her  productions  are  to  be  improved  by  the 
exertions  of  his  capacity;  and  inftead  of  explor- 
ing her  unknown  treafures,  he  is  conftantly 
abufing  thofe  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

By  comparing  the  advantages  which  the 
Laplanders  derive  from  the  rein-deer  with 
thofe  we  experience  from  our  domeftic  ani- 
mals, we  fhall  fee  that  he  is  worth  two  or 
three  of  them.  He  is  ufed  as  a horfe  to  draw 
fledges  and  carriages  ; he  travels  with  great 
fpeed  and  fwiftnefs,  travelling  thirty  leagues 
a day  with  eafe,  and  runs  with  as  much 
certainty  on  frozen  fnows  as  upon  the  moffy 
down.  The  female  affords  milk  more  fub- 
ftantial  and  nourifhing  than  that  of  the  cow. 
The  flefh  of  this  animal  is  excellent  food. 
His  hair  makes  an  exceeding  good  fur,  and 
his  hide  makes  a very  fupple  and  durable 
leather.  Thus  the  rein-deer  alone  affords  all 
that  we  derive  from  the  horfe,  the  ox,  and  the 
fheep. 

The  method  in  which  the  Laplanders  rear 
and  train  thefe  animals  deferves  our  particular 
attention.  Olaus,  Scheffer,  and  Regnard,  have 
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given  interefting  details  on  this  fubje&,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abftradt:  Thofe  au- 
thors fay,  the  horns  of  the  rein-deer  are  larger, 
and  divided  into  a greater  number  of  branches 
than  thofe  of  the  flag.  The  food  of  this  ani- 
mal, in  the  winter  feafon,  is  a white  mofs, 
which  he  finds  under  the  deepeft  fnow,  and 
which  he  ploughs  up  with  his  horns,  or  digs 
up  with  his  feet.  In  fummer  he  rather  lives 
upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees  than  herbs, 
which  his  forward  fpreading  horns  will  not 
permit  him  to  bronze  on  with  facility.  He 
runs  upon  the  fnow  and  finks  but  little,  by 
reafon  of  his  broad  feet.  Thefe  animals  are 
very  mild,  and  are  kept  in  herds,  which  turn 
out  greatly  to  the  profit  of  their  owners  ; the 
milk,  hide,  finews,  bones,  hoofs,  horns,  hair, 
and  the  flefh,  are  all  ufeful  and  good.  The 
richeft  Laplanders  have  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  and  the  pooreft  have  ten  or  twelve. 
They  are  led  out  to  pafture,  and  fiiut  up  in 
inclofures  during  the  night,  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  outrages  of  the  wolves.  If  taken  to 
another  climate  they  die  in  a fhort  time. 
Formerly,  Steno,  prince  of  Sweden,  fent  fix 
to  Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein  ; and  of  later 
date,  in  1533,  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden, 
fent  ten  over  to  Pruilia,  both  males  and  fe- 
males ; 
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males  ; but  they  all  perifhed,  without  produc- 
ing either  in  a domeftic  or  free  ftate.  “ I would 
fain  (fays  M.  Regnard)  have  brought  fome 
rein-deer  alive  into  France  ; laft  year  three  or 
four  were  conduced  to  Dantzick,  where  they 
foon  died,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of 
that  climate.” 

There  are  both  wild  and  tame  rein-deer  in 
Lapland.  In  the  rutting  feafon  the  females 
are  let  loofe  to  feek  the  wild  males  in  the 
woods  ; and  as  thefe  wild  males  are  more 
robuft,  and  ftronger  than  the  domeftic  ones, 
the  breed  from  this  mixture  are  preferred  for 
harnefs.  Thefe  rein-deer  are  ‘not  fo  gentle  as 
the  others,  for  they  not  only  fometimes  refufe 
to  obey  thofe  who  guide  them,  but  often  turn 
again  and  furioufly  attack  them  with  their  feet, 
fo  that  they  have  no  other  refource  than  to 
cover  themfelves  with  the  fledge  until  the  fury 
of  the  beaft  is  fubfided.  This  fledge  is  fo 
light  that  the  Laplander  can  with  eafe  turn  it 
over  himfelf  ; the  bottom  of  it  is  covered  with 
the  fluns  of  ' young  rein-deers,  the  hair  of 
which  is  turned  backwards,  fo  that  the  fledge 
glides  eafily  forwards,  and  is  prevented  from 
recoiling  on  the  mountains.  The  harnefs  of 
the  rein-deer  is  only  a collar  made  of  the 
{Lin,  with  the  hairs  remaining  thereon,  from 
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whence  a trace  is  brought  under  the  belly, 
between  the  legs,  and  faftened  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  fledge.  The  Laplander  has  only  a 
Angle  cord,  as  a rein,  faftened  to  the  animal’s 
horn,  which  he  throws  fometimes  on  one  fide 
and  fometimes  on  the  other  of  the  beaft,  ac- 
cording as  he  would  dire&  him  to  the  right  or 
]eft.  They  can  travel  four  or  five  leagues  an 
hour  ; but  the  quicker  he  goes  the  more  in- 
convenient is  the  motion,  and  a perfon  muft 
be  well  accuftomed,  and  travel  often,  to  be 
able  to  fit  in  the  fledge,  and  prevent  it  from 
turning  over. 

The  rein-deer  have  outwardly  many  things 
in  common  with  the  flag,  and  the  formation  of 
their  interior  parts  is  nearly  the  fame.  From 
this  conformity  of  Nature,  analogous  cuftoms 
and  fimilar  effeds  refult.  The  rein-deer  Iheds 
his  horns  every  year  like  the  flag,  and,  like 
him,  makes  very  good  venifon.  The  rutting 
feafon  of  both  is  towards  the  end  of  September. 
The  females  of  both  fpecies  go  eight  months 
with  young,  and  produce  but  one  at  a birth. 
The  males  have  the  fame  difguftful  fmell  in 
their  rutting  time  ; and  among  the  female 
rein-deer  there  are  alfo  found  fome  who  are 
barren.  The  young  rein-deer,  like  the  young 
fawns  of  the  flag,  are  varioufly  coloured  ; it  is 

at 
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at  firft  of  a reddiih  colour,  and  becomes,  as 
they  grow  old,  almofl:  of  an  entire  brown. 
The  young  follow  their  mothers  two  or  three 
years,  and  they  do  not  attain  their  full  growth 
till  the  age  of  four  ; it  is  at  this  age  that  they 
begin  to  drefs  and  exercife  them  for  labour. 
In  order  to  render  them  more  manageable  they 
are  caflrated  when  young,  which  operation  the 
Laplanders  perform  with  their  teeth.  The  un- 
caftrated  males  are  very  difficult  to  manage, 
they  therefore  make  ufe  of  only  thofe  which 
are  gelt,  among  which  they  choofe  the  mod 
lively  and  nimble  to  draw  their  fledges,  and  the 
more  heavy  to  carry  their  provifions  and  bag- 
gage. They  keep  only  one  flallion  rein-deer 
for  five  or  fix  females.  Thefe  animals  are 
troubled  with  an  infeét,  called  the  gad-fly,  who 
burrowing  under  their  fldns  depofit  their  eggs, 
fo  that  fometimes  by  the  end  of  winter  the 
worms  that  proceed  therefrom  render  their 
fkins  as  full  of  holes  as  a fieve. 

The  herds  of  rein-deer  require  a great  deal 
of  care  ; they  are  fubjeft  to  elope,  and  volun- 
tarily renew  their  natural  liberty  : they  mud 
be  clofely  attended,  and  narrowly  watched,  and 
never  led  to  pafture  but  in  open  places  ; and  in 
cafe  the  herd  is  numerous  they  have  need  of 
many  perfons  to  keep  them  together,  and  to 
VOL.  vin.  S run 
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run  after  thofe  which  attempt  to  ftray.  They 
are  all  marked,  that  they  may  be  known  again, 
for  it  often  happens  that  they  ftray  in  the  woods, 
or  mix  among  another  herd.  In  {hort,  the 
Laplanders  are  continually  occupied  in  the 
care  of  their  rein-deer,  which  conftitute  all 
their  wealth  ; and  they  are  well  acquainted 
how  to  procure  every  convenience,  or,  more 
properly,  all  the  neceflities  of  life,  from  thèfe 
animals.  In  the  winter  feafon  they  cloath 
themfelves  from  head  to  foot  with  the  furs  of 
the  rein-deer,  which  are  impenetrable  to  froft 
or  rain;  and  in  fummer  they  make  ufe  of  the 
hides  from  which  the  fur  has  fallen  off.  They 
alfo  fpin  the  hair,  and  cover  the  finews  which 
they  take  from  the  body  of  the  dead  animal, 
for  cordage  and  thread.  They  eat  the  flefti, 
drink  the  milk,  and  of  the  latter  they  alfo 
make  very  rich  cheefe.  This  milk,  when 
churned,  gives,  inftead  of  butter,  a kind  of 
fuet.  This  particularity,  as  well  as  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  horns,  and  the  plenty  of  fat  he 
affords  at  the  beginning  of  the  rutting  feafon, 
are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  fuperabundance  of 
nourifhment  ; and  what  ftill  more  ftrongly 
proves  this  fuperabundance  to  be  exceftive,  or 
at  leaft  greater  than  in  any  other  fpecies,  is, 
that  the  female  rein-deer  is  the  only  animal 

who 
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who  has  horns  as  well  as  the  male,  and  the 
only  one  alfo  who  lheds  his  horns  and  renews 
them  even  when  caflrated.  For  in  flags, 
fallow-deer,  and  roe-bucks,  who  have  under- 
gone this  operation,  the  horns  of  the  animal 
remain  always  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were  at 
the  moment  of  caftration.  Thus  the  rein-deer 
is,  of  all  animals,  that  in  which  the  fuperfluity 
of  nutritive  matter  is  the  moft  apparent,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  lefs  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  animal  than  to  the  quality  of  its  food,  for 
the  wTite  mofs,  which  is  his  only  aliment 
during  the  winter,  is  a lichen , whofe  fubftance 
refembles  that  of  the  mufhroom  \ it  is  very 
nourilhing,  and  is  more  loaded  w7ith  organic 
molecules  than  the  leaves  or  buds  of  trees,  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  rein-deer  has 
larger  horns,  and  affords  more  fat  than  the 
flag  ; and  that  the  females,  and  thofe  that  are 
caflrated,  are  not  deprived  of  horns  : and  it  is 
the  caufe  alfo  of  the  great  variety  that  is  found 
in  the  fize  of  the  horns,  and  of  the  figure  and 
number  of  the  branches,  beyond  what  is  pof- 
fefled  by  any  other  of  the  deer  kind.  The 
males  who  have  been  neither  hunted  nor  con- 
fined, and  who  feed  amply,  and  at  pleafure,  on 
this  fubftantial  aliment,  have  prodigious  large 
horns,  which  extend  backward  as  far  as  the 
S 2 crupper, 
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crupper,  and  before  beyond  the  muzzle.  Thofe 
“which  are  gelt  have  fmaller  horns,  yet  much 
larger  than  the  flag,  and  thofe  of  the  females 
are  flill  lefs.  Thus  the  horns  of  the  rein- 
deer differ  not  only,  like  others,  according  to 
age,  but  alfo  from  fex  and  caftration.  The 
horils,  therefore,  are  fo  exceedingly  different 
in  individuals,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  authors  have  differed  fo  much  upon  this 
fubjeft. 

Another  fingularity,  which  is  common  to 
the  rein-deer  and  the  elk,  we  muft  not  omit. 
When  thefe  animals  run,  their  hoofs  at  every 
ffcep  make  a crackling  ncife,  as  if  all  their 
limbs  were  disjointed  ; it  is  this  noife,  or  per- 
haps the  fcent,  which  inform  the  wolves  of 
their  approach,  who  way-lay  him,  and  if  the 
wolves  are  many  in  number,  they  will  attack 
and  kill  him  ; for  the  rein-deer  is  .able  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  a fingle  wolf,  not,  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  his  horns,  for  they  are  rather 
ofdiffervice  than  of  ufe,  but  with  his  fore- 
feet, which  are  very  drong,  and  with  which  he 
{trikes  the  wolf  with  fuch  force,  as  to  dun,  or 
drive  him  away  ; after  which  he  flies  with  fuch 
fpecd  as  to  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
overtaken.  He  has  a more  dangerous,  though 
a lefs  numerous  enemy,  in  the  rofomack , or 
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glutton  ; this  animal  is  more  voracious,  but 
heavier  than  the  wolf,  he  does  not  purfue  the 
rein-deer,  but  conceals  himfelf  in  a tree,  and 
waits  the  arrival  of  his  prey  ; as  foon  as  the 
rein-deer  comes  within  his  reach,  he  darts  upon 
him,  fallens  himfelf  with  his  nails  upon  his 
back,  and  tearing  his  head  or  neck  with  his 
teeth,  never  quits  his  place  till  he  has  killed 
him.  He  makes  the  like  attacks,  and  ufes  the 
fame  dratagems  to  conquer  the  elk,  who  is 
Itronger  than  the  rein-deer.  This  rofamack , 
or  glutton  of  the  north,  is  the  fame  animal  as 
the  carcajou , or  quincajou , of  North  America  ; 
his  battles  with  the  orignal  are  famous  ; and,  as 
we  have  formerly  faid,  the  orignal  of  Canada, 
is  the  fame  as  the  elk  of  Europe.  It  is  fingu- 
lar,  that  this  animal,  who  is  fcarce  bigger  than 
a badger,  is  able  to  conquer  an  elk,  whofe  fize 
exceeds  that  of  a horfe,  and  whofe  llrength  is 
fo  great,  that  with  a fingle  ftroke  of  his  foot 
he  can  kill  a wolf.  But  it  is  atteded  by  fo 
many  authorities,  that  we  cannot  have  the  lead 
doubt  of  its  being  the  fa£l. 

The  elk  and  rein-deer  are  both  ruminating 
animals,  as  their  method  of  feeding,  and  the 
formation  of  their  interior  parts  demondrate  ; 
neverthelefs,  Tornæus,  Scheffer,  Régnai  d, 
Hidden,  and  others,  have  affirmed,  that  the 

rein-deer 
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rein-deer  does  not  ruminate.  Ray  declares  this 
appeared  to  him  incredible  ; for,  in  fact,  the 
rein-deer  ruminates  like  every  other  animal 
who  has  many  ftomachs.  A domeftic  rein-deer 
does  not  live  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  , 
but  it  muft  be  prefumed,  that  his  life  is  of  a 
longer  duration  in  a wild  ftate  ; for  this  ani- 
mal being  four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his 
full  growth,  ought  to  live  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  years  when  in  his  natural  ftate.  The 
Laplanders  hunt  the  wild  rein-deers  by  different 
methods,  according  to  the  difference  of  feafons. 
In  the  rutting  feafon  they  make  ufe  of  their 
domeftic  females  to  attract  the  wild  males. 
They  fhoot  them  with  the  mufket,  or  with  the 
bow,  and  they  deliver  their  arrows  with  fuch 
ftrength,  that  notwithftanding  the  thicknefs  of 
their  hair  and  hide,  they  often  kill  one  of  thefe 
beafts  with  a fingle  arrow. 

We  have  collected  the  fads  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  rein-deer  with  the  greater  care  and  cir- 
cumfpedion  ; becaufe  we  could  not  poflibly 
keep  fuch  an  animal  alive  in  thefe  parts.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  my  regret  on  this  fubjed  to 
fome  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Colinfon,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  London,  a gentleman  as 
commendable  for  his  virtues,  as  for  his  literary 
merit,  was  fo  kind  as  to  fend  me  over  the 
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fkeleton  of  a rein  deer,  and  I received  from 
Canada  the  foetus  of  a caribou.  By  means  of 
thefe  two  fpecies,  and  of  feveral  horns  which 
were  brought  to  us  from  different  places,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  verify  the  general  refem- 
blances,  and  the  principal  differences  between 
the  rein-deer  and  the  flag. 

With  refpeét  to  the  elk,  I faw  a living  one 
about  fifteen  years  ago  ; but  as  he  was  continued 
only  a few  days  in  Paris,  I had  not  time  to  have 
a drawing  finifhed  ; and  that  was  the  only  one 
by  which  I had  an  opportunity  to  verify  the 
defcription  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  had  formerly  given  of  this 
animal,  and  to  affure  myfelf  that  it  wasexadf, 
andperfeétly  conformable  to  Nature*. 

“ The  elk  (fays  the  compiler  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy)  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  his  hair,  the  bignefs  of  his  ears,  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  tail,  and  the  form  of  his  eye, 
the  great  angle  of  which  is  very  wide,  as  well 
as  the  mouth,  which  is  much  larger  than  that 

of 

* With  refpedt  to  the  figures  of  animals,  we  have  in  all  cafes 
endeavoured  to  be  more  corredt  than  the  French  edition,  by  the 
addition  of  many  original  figures  accurately  lludied  from  the  life, 
and  whenever  living  fubjedls  could  not  be  obtained,  by  compar- 
ing thofe  drawings  with  preferved  figures  in  different  cabinets, 
and  by  which  means  we  have  been  enabled  to  remedy  feveral  de- 
fedts  ; and  in  no  one  more  fo  than  in  our  figure  of  the  E’k, 
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of  oxen,  flags,  or  other  animals  who  have  clo- 
ven feet.  The  elk  which  we  differed  was 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  flag.  The  length  of  his 
body  was  five  feet  and  a half,  from  the  end  of 
the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  which 
is  only  two  inches  long  ; as  it  was  of  a female, 
the  head  had  no  horns  ; and  the  neck  was  only 
nine  inches  long  and  nearly  of  the  fame  breadth. 
The  ears  were  nine  inches  long,  and  four  wide. 
The  colour  of  the  ha'îr  was  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  afs,  the  which  fometimes  approaches 
that  of  the  camel  ; but  it  djfFered  from  that  of 
the  afs,  which  is  fhorter,  and  from  that  of 
the  camel,  which  is  much  finer.  The  length 
of  the  hair  was  three  inches,  and  its  thicknefs 
equalled  that  of  the  largeft  mane  of  a horfe  ; 
this  thicknefs  gradually  diminilhed  towards  the 
extremity  which  was  very  pointed  ; towards 
the  root  it  alfo  dimifhed,  but,  all  of  a fudden, 
grew  thicker  again  ; and  this  end  was  of  a dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  reft  of  the  hair,  being 
white  and  diaphanous,  like  thebriftles  of  a hog. 
The  hair  was  as  long  as  that  of  a bear,  but 
ftraighter,  thicker,  flatter,  and  all  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  upper  lip  was  large  and  loofened 
from  the  gums,  but  not  fo  large  as  Solin  has 
defcribed  it,  nor  as  Pliny  has  given  to  the  ani- 
mal which  he  terms  machlis . Thefe  authors 
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fay,  that  this  beaft  is  conftrained  to  go  back- 
wards when  he  is  at  pafture  to  prevent  his  lip 
from  entangling  between  his  teeth.  We  ob- 
ferved  in  this  difle£lion,  that  Nature  had  provid- 
ed againft  this  inconvenience  by  the  fize  and 
ftrength  of  the  mufcles,  deftined  to  elevate  the 
upper  lip.  We  alfo  found  the  articulations  of 
the  leg  very  ftrongly  bound  together  by  liga- 
ments, whofe  firmnefs  and  thicknefs  might 
have  given  rife  to  the  opinion  that  the  alee  was 
not’ able  to  raife  himfelf  up  when  once  he  was 
down.  His  feet  were  like  thofe  of  the  flag, 
but  larger,  and  had  no  other  peculiarity.  We 
have  obferved,  that  the  great  angle  of  the  eye 
was  flit  downwards  much  more  than  in  the  flag, 
fallow-deer,  and  roe-buck,  but  this  flit  was  not 
in  the  dire£tion,of  the  opening  of  the  eye,  but 
made  an  angle  with  the  line  which  goes  from 
one  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  other  ; the  inferior 
lachrymal  gland  was  an  inch  and  an  half  long. 
We  found  a part  in  the  brain  which,  from  its 
fize,  feemed  to  point  out  a connexion  with  that 
of  the  fmell,  which,  according  to  Paufanias,  is 
more  exauifite  in  the  elk,  than  in  any  other 
animal  ; for  the  olfa&ory  nerves,  commonly 
called  the  nammillary  nocejjes , were  without 
comparifon  larger  than  in  any  other  animal  we 
ever  differed.  As  for  the  bit  of  flefh  which 
vol.  vin.  T fome 
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fome  authors  have  placed  upon  his  back,  and 
others  under  his  chin,  if  they  have  not  been  de- 
ceived, or  have  not  been  too  credulous,  thofe 
things  were  particular  to  thofe  elks  of  which 
they  have  fpoken.” 

We  can  add  our  own  tefiimony  to  that  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy,  for  in  the  fe- 
male elk  we  faw  alive,  there  was  no  bunch 
either  under  the  chin  or  on  the  peck  ; neverthe- 
lefs,Linnæus,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
elks  better  than  we  can  pretend  to,  as  he  lives 
in  the  fame  country,  makes  mention  of  this 
bunch,  and  has  even  given  it  as  an  effential 
charaéter  of  the  elk  : Alces  cervus  cornibus 
acaulibus  palmatis  caruncuia  gutturali.  Lin- 
naeus, Syft.  Nat.  Edit.  X.  p.  66. — There  is  no 
other  method  of  reconciling  this  affertion  of 
Linnaeus,  with  our  negation,  than  by  fuppof- 
ing  this  bunch  guttural  carunculay  to  belong  to 
the  male  elk  which  we  have  not  feen.  But 
if  this  is  the  cafe,  this  author  ffiould  not  have 
made  it  an  effential  character  of  the  fpecies, 
fince  the  female  has  it  not  ; perhaps  alfo,  this 
bunch  is  only  a common  diforder  among  the 
elks,  a kind  of  wen  ; for  in  the  two  figures  of 
this  animal,  given  by  Gefner,  the  firft,  who 
has  no  horns,  has  a thick  caruncuia  under  the 
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neck  ; and  in  the  fécond,  which  reprefents  a 
male  elk  with  horns,  there  is  no  caruncula. 

In  general  the  elk  is  much  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  flag  or  rein-deer.  His  hair 
is  fo  rough,  and  his  hide  fo  hard,  that  a 
mufket  ball  can  fcarcely  penetrate  it.  His 
legs  are  very  firm,  with  fo  much  agility  and 
ftrength,  efpecially  in  the  fore  feet,  that  he 
can  kill  a man  or  a wolf  by  one  fmgle  flroke 
with  his  foot.  Neverthelefs,  he  is  hunted 
nearly  as  we  hunt  the  flag,  with  men  and  dogs. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  when  he  is  purfued  he 
often  falls  down  all  at  once,  without  either 
being  fnot  or  wounded..  From  this  circum- 
ftance  fome  have  prefumed  that  this  animal 
was  fubjedl  to  the  epilepfy,  and  on  this  pre- 
emption (which  is  not  well  founded,  fince 
fear  alone  might  be  able  to  produce  the  fame 
effe&)  this  abfurd  concluficn  has  been  drawn, 
that  h'is  hoof  is  a remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  and 
even  is  a preventative  againft  it  ; and  this  ri- 
diculous opinion  has  been  fo  univerfally  dif- 
perfed,  that  many  people  flill  wear  rings,  the 
collet  of  which  inclofes  a fmall  piece  of  the 
hoof  of  an  elk. 

As  there  are  but  few  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  all  animals,  and  particularly 
elks,  are  in  greater  numbers  there  than  in  the 
T 2 norrth 
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north  of  Europe.  The  favages  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  hunting  and  taking  the  elks  ; 
they  follow  them  by  the  track  of  their  feet, 
and  very  often  for  many  days  together,  and  by 
addrefs  and  perfeverance  they  often  gain  their 
end.  Their  method  of  hunting  them  in  winter 
is  particularly  fingular.  “ They  make  ufe  of 
rackets  (fays  Denys),  by  means  of  which 
they  walk  on  the  fnow  without  finking.  The 
orignal  does  not  get  forward  very  faft,  becaufe 
his  finking  in  the  fnow  greatly  fatigues  him. 
He  eats  nothing  but  the  young  fhoots  of  the 
trees,  therefore  where  the  favages  find  the 
trees  eaten  they  prefently  meet  with  the  ani- 
mals, which  are  never  far  off,  and  which  they 
approach  towards  very  eafily.  They  throw 
darts  at  them,  which  are  large  clubs,  having 
at  the  end  a large  pointed  bone,  which  pierces 
like  a fword.  If  there  are  many  orignals  in 
one  troop  the  favages  put  them  to  flight,  for 
then  the  orignals,  placing  themfelves  in  a 
rank,  defcribe  a large  circle,  fometimes  more 
than  two  leagues,  and,  by  frequently  traverfing 
round  which,  they  harden  the  fnow  fo  much 
with  their  feet  that  they  no  longer  fink  in. 
The  favages  wait  for  and  kill  them  as  they 
pafs  with  their  darts.”  In  comparing  this  rela- 
tion with  thofe  we  have  already  quoted,  we  find, 

that 
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that  the  favage  and  the  orignal  of  America, 
are  exa£t  copies  of  the  Laplander  and  elk  of 
Europe. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M.  ALLEMAND,  in  his  edition,  has  added  ^ 
fome  remarks  refpe&ing  the  elk  and  rein-deer, 
and,  among  them,  fays,  that  M.  de  BufFon  ap- 
pears to  be  warranted  in  the  opinion  that  the 
elk  of  Europe  is  the  orignal  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  that  the  only  difference  between  them 
is  in  the  fize  ; but  that  moft  travellers  differ 
with  M.  de  Buffon’s  general  conclu fion,  that 
the  latter  is  the  largeft.  M.  Dudley,  in  par- 
ticular, has  defcribed  an  orignal  to  the  Royal 
Society,  which  had  been  killed  by  fome  hunters, 
that  was  more  than  ten  feet  high  ; a ftature  that 
would  be  requifite  to  carry  the  horns  which  La 
Honton  has  affirmed  to  weigh  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  a female  orig- 
nal in  his  park,  in  the  year  1766,  which  he 
received  as  a prefent  from  General  Carlton, 
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then  governor  of  Canada  ; it  was  not  more 
than  a twelvemonth  old,  was  about  five  feet 
in  height,  its  back  and  thighs  were  of  a deep 
brown,  and  the  belly  much  lighter  ; but  this 
animal  did  not  live  more  than  nine  or  ten 
months.  M.  Allemand  fays,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  head  of  a female  orignal  from 
Canada,  which  was  much  larger,  as  it  mea- 
fured:  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  ears, 
two  feet  three  inches,  was  two  feet  eight 
inches  round  at  the  ears,  and  one  foot  ten 
inches  near  the  mouth,  and  its  ears  were  nine 
inches  long;  this  head' being  dried  was  com 
fequently  lefs  in  its  dimenfions  than  when  the 
animal  was  alive. 

In  the  fame  manner  this. gentleman  confiders 
Mi  de  Buffbn’s  opinion,  that  the  caribou  of 
America  is  the  fame  animal  as  the  rein-deer  of 
Lapland,  and  he  is  induced  fo  to  do  by  compar- 
ing the  drawing  of  the  rein-deer  (taken  from 
life  by  Ridinger)  with  that  of  the  drawing  of 
an  American  caribou,  fent  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  kept  one  of  thofe  apimals 
a confiderable  time  in  his  park. 

To  my  former  remarks  concerning  the  rein- 
deer 1 have  little  to  add,  yet  I muft  avail  my- 
felf  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  figure 
(fig.  150 .J  of  a female,  drawn  from  life  While 
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in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Prince  of  Condé  ; he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had 
alfo  fent  him  two  males,  one  of  which  died  on 
his  way,  and  the  other  almoft  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  in  France.  This  animal  was  about 
the  fize  of  a hind,  though  her  legs  were 
fomewhat  fhorter,  and  in  her  body  fhe  was 
more  bulky.  She  had  alfo  horns  like  the  male, 
but  fhorter,  and  which  were  fepnrated  into 
antlers,  fome  of  them,  pointing  forwards,  and 
others  bent  backwards.  M.  de  Seve  gave  me 
a very  particular  defcription  of  this  animal; 
he  faid,  the  length  of  the  body,  from  the  muz- 
zle to  the  crupper,  was  five  feet  one  inch  ; the 
height  of  the  withers,  two  feet  eleven  inches, 
and  nine  lines  more  at  the  crupper  ; the  hair 
was  very  clofe,  about  an  inch  long  on  the 
body,  longer  on  the  belly,  and  very  fhort  on 
the  legs;  upon  the  body  it  was  a reddifh 
brown,  intermixed  in  fome  places  with  a 
yellowifli  white,  being  of  a deeper  colour  on 
part  of  the  back,  on  the  thighs,  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  on  the  eye-pits  ; round  the  eyes 
and  noflrils  were  black  ; the  point  of  the 
muzzle  white  ; the  ears,  over  which  the  hair 
wTas  thick,  a yellowifh  white  mixed  with 
brown,  the  infide  of  them  had  long  white 
hairs  ; the  neck,  and  the  long  hairs  below  the 
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bread:,  and  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
were  of  a yellowifh  white  ; the  legs  and  thighs 
were  of  a deep  brown,  and  of  a greyilh  white 
on  the  infides,  of  which  colour  were  alfo  the 
hairs  which  covered  the  hoofs  ; the  feet  were 
cloven  ; the  two  fore  toes  being  broader  than 
the  hind  ones  ; they  were  all  very  thin,  and  ex- 
tremely black.” 

No  conclufion  mud  be  drawn  of  the  fize  of 
the  rein-deer’s  horns  from  the  figure  we  have 
given,  as  fome  of  them  have  horns  fo  enormous 
as  to  reach  back  to  their  cruppers,  at  the  fame 
time  branching  out  above  a foot  in  the  front. 
There'can  be  little  doubt  but  the  large  foflil 
horns  found  in  Ireland  have  belonged  to  a 
fpecies  of  the  -rein-deer,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Colinfon  informed  me  that  he  had  feen  fome 
which  had  an  interval  of  ten  feet  between  their 
extremities  ; it  mud  be  to  this  fpecies  and  not 
to  the  elk  which  the  fodil  bones  of  the  animal, 
the  Britifh  call  Moufe-deer,  mud  be  attributed. 
But  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  there  do  not  at 
prefent  exid  any  rein-deer  of  fufficient  fize_ 
and  drength  to  carry  horns  of  that  magnitude 
as  are  found  in  a fodil  date  in  Ireland,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  North  America. 

I have  lately  been  informed  there  are  two  kinds 
of  the  rein-deer,  the  one  confiderably  larger 
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than  the  other,  of  which  I was  not  acquainted 
when  I gave  my  former  defcription  ; the  one  I 
referred  to,  and  compared  to  the  caribou  of 
America,  and  the  Greenland  fallow-deer,  was 
of  the  fmail  fort. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  travellers,  that 
the  rein-deer  is  the  fallow-deer  of  the  north  ; 
while  Pontoppidan  fays  the  rein-deer  is  not  able 
to  exift  but  in  the  northern  regions,  and  even 
there  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  on  the  tops  of 
the  higheft  mountains  ; this  author  alfo  aflerts 
that  their  horns  are  moveable,  that  they  can 
turn  them  about  at  pleafure,  and  that  over  the 
eyelids  they  have  an  opening  in  the  fldn,  thro* 
which  they  fee,  when  the  glare  of  fnow  pre- 
vents them  from  opening  their  eyes. 

Upon  almoft  the  flighted:  motion  thefe  ani- 
mals make  a crackling  noife  ; when  running, 
touched,  or  even  furprifed,  this  noife  is  heard. 
I have  been  informed  it  is  the  fame  with  the 
elk,  but  that  I cannot  afcertain  as  the  fad. 
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THE  WILD,  CHAMOIS,  AND  OTHER  GOATS. 


ALTHOUGH  it  appears  that  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted  with  the  wild  and  chamois 
goats,  yet  they  have  not  defcribed  them  by  any 
particular  denominations,  nor  even  by  charac- 
ters fufficiently  exa6t  for  them  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  ; they  have  only  mentioned  them 
under  the  general  name  of  Wild  Goats.  They, 
probably,  prefumed,  that  thefe  animals  were  of 
the  fame  fpecies  as  the  domeflic  goats,  never 
having  given  them  proper  names,  as  they  have 
done  to  every  other  fpecies  of  quadrupeds.  On 
the  contrary,  our  modern  naturalifts  have  re- 
garded the  wild  and  chamois  goats  as  two  real 
and  diftinft  fpecies,  and  both  different  from  that 
of  the  common  goat.  There  are  fa£ts  and 
reafons  for  and  againft  both  opinions,  of  which 
we  fhall  however  only  give  a detail,  until  we 
fliall  have  learnt  whether  they  can  intermix 
together  and  produce  fertile  individuals,  ex- 
perience 
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perience  having  taught  us,  that  it  is  the  foie 
criterion  on  which  we  can  decide  the  queftion. 

The  male  wild  goat  differs  from  the  cha- 
mois by  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  form  of  his 
horns;  he  is  alfo  more  bulky,  vigorous,  and 
flronger.  The  female  wild  goat  has  fmaller 
horns  than  the  male,  which  nearly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  chamois.  In  other  refpe£ls,  thefe 
two  animals  have  the  fame  cufloms,  the  fame 
manners,  and  inhabit  the  fame  climate  ; only 
the  wild  goat  being  endowed  with  more1  agi- 
lity, and  flronger,  climbs  to  the  fummits  of 
the  highefl  mountains,  while  the  chamois 
never  goes  higher  than  the  fécond  flage  ; but 
neither  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  plains  : 
both  clear  their  way  in  the  fnow,  and  both 
bound  from  one  rock  to  another.  Both  are 
covered  with  a firm  folid  fkin,  and  cloathed  in 
winter  with  a double  fur,  with  very  rough 
hair  outwardly,  and  a more  fine  and  thicker 
underneath.  Both  of  them  have  a black  ftripe 
on  the  back,  and  tails  nearly  of  the  fame  fize. 
The  number  of  exterior  refemblances  is  fo 
great,  and  the  conformity  of  the  exterior  parts 
is  fo  complete,  that  we  might  be  led  to  believe, 
thefe  two  animals  were  not  only  fimple  but 
confiant  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The 
wild,  as  well  as  the  chamois  goats  when  taken 
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young  and  brought  up  with  domeftic  goats, 
are  eafily  tamed,  imbibe  the  fame  manners, 
herd  together,  return  to  the  fame  fold,  and 
probably,  copulate  and  produce  together. 
But  this  laft  fa&,  the  mod  important  of  all, 
and  which  alone  would  decide  the  queftion, 
is  not  afcertained.  We  have  never  learnt  for 
a certainty  whether  the  wild  and  the  chamois 
copulate  with  our  goats  ; we  only  fuppofe  it, 
and  in  this  refpeft  agree  with  the  ancients. 
But  our  prefumption  appears  founded  upon 
thofe  analogies  which  experience  has  feldom 
contradi&ed.' 

Let  us,  neverthelefs,  take  a view  of  the  rea- 
fons  againft  it.  The  wild  and  chamois  goats 
both  fubfift  in  a flate  of  nature,  and  both  are 
conftantly  diftin£t.  The  chamois  fometimes 
comes  of  his  own  accord  and  joins  the  flock 
of  our  domeftic  kind,  but  the  wild  goat  never 
aftociates  with  them,  at  leaft  before  he  is 
tamed.  The  male  wild  goat  and  the  common 
he-goat  have  very  long  beards,  and  the  cha- 
mois has  none.  The  male  and  female  chamois 
have  very  fmall  horns  : thofe  of  the  male 
wild  goat  are  fo  thick  and  fo  long,  that  they 
would  fcarcely  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an 
animal  of  his  fize.  The  chamois  alfo  appears 
to  differ  from  the  wild  goat  and  the  common 
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he-goat,  by  the  dire&ion  of  his  horns,  which  are 
a little  inclined  forwards  in  their  lower  parts, 
and  bent  backwards  at  the  point  in  the  form 
of  a hook  ; but,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  fpeaking  of  oxen  and  fheep,  the  horns  of 
domeftic  animals  vary  prodigioufly,  as  do  alfo 
thofe  of  wild  animals,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climates.  Our  female  goats  have 
not  their  horns  abfolutely  refembling  thofe  of 
the  male.  The  horns  of  the  male  wild  goat 
are  not  very  different  from  thofe  of  our  he- 
goat  ; and  as  the  female  wild  goat  approaches 
the  domeftic  kind,  and  even  the  chamois,  in 
fize  and  fmallnefs  of  the  horns,  may  we  not 
conclude,  that  the  wild,  the  chamois,  and  the 
domeftic  goat,  are,  in  fad,  but  one  fpecies,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  females  is  invariable 
and  alike,  while  the  males  are  fubjeéjt  to  varia- 
tions ? In  this  point  of  view,  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  fo  diftant  from  Nature  as  might  be 
imagined,  the  wild  goat  would  be  the  male  in 
the  original  race  of  goats,  and  the  chamois  the 
female.  This  point  of  view  is  not  imaginary, 
flnce  we  can  prove  by  experience,  that  there 
are  in  Nature,  animals  where  the  females  will 
equally  ferve  the  males  of  different  fpecies, 
and  produce  young  from  both.  The  fheep 
produces  with  the  he-goat  as  well  as  with  the 
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ram,  and  always  brings  forth  lambs  of  its  own 
fpecies  : the  ram,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
copulate  with  the  fhe-goat.  We  may,  there- 
fore, look  upon  the  fheep  as  a female  common 
to  two  different  males,  and  confequently,  con- 
flitutes  a fpecies  independent  of  the  male.  It 
may  be  the  fame  in  that  of  the  wild  goat  ; the 
female  alone  reprefents  the  primitive  fpecies, 
becaufe  her  nature  is  confiant  : the  males,  on  the 
contrary,  vary,  and  there  is  a great  appearance 
that  the  domeflic  fhe-goat,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  fame  female  as  thofe  of  the  chamois 
and  the  wild  kind,  would  produce  with  thefe 
three  different  males,  which  alone  makes  the 
variety  in  the  fpecies,  and  confequently  does 
not  alter  the  identity,  although  it  appears  to 
change  the  unity  of  it. 

Thefe,  like  mofl  other  poffible  accounts, 
mufi  be  found  in'  Nature  ; it  even  appears, 
that  the  females  in  general  contribute  more  to 
the  fupport  of  the  fpecies  than  the  males  ; for 
though  both  concur  in  the  fir  ft  formation  of 
the  foetus,  the  female,  who  afterwards  alone 
furnifhes  all  that  is  neceffary  to  its  growth  and 
nutrition,  modifies  and  aflimilates  it  more  to 
her  own  nature,  which  cannot  fail  of  effacing 
the  impreflion  of  the  parts,  derived  from  the 
male.  Thu^,  if  we  would  properly  judge 
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£>f  a fpecies,  the  females  fhould  be  the  objeéts 
examined.  The  male  gives  half  of  the  living 
fubflance,  the  female  gives  as  much,  and  fur- 
nifhes  befides  all  the  neceffary  matter  for  its 
formation.  A handfome  woman  has  almoft 
always  fine  children;  a handfome  man  with  an 
ugly  woman,  commonly  has  children  who  are 
ftill  more  ugly. 

Thus,  in  the  fame  fpecies,  there  may  fome- 
times  be  two  races,  the  one  mafculine,  and  the 
other  feminine,  both  of  which  fubfifling  and 
perpetuating  their  diftin&ive  characters,  feem 
to  confiitute  two  different  fpecies  ; and  this  is 
the  point  where  it  appears  almoft  impoilible  to 
fix  the  term  between  wrhat  naturalifts  call  fpecies 
and  variety . Suppofe,  for  example,  we  fhould 
conftantly  couple  he-goats  with  Tome  fheep, 
and  rams  with  others  ; it  is  evident,  that  after 
a certain  number  of  generations,  there  wrould 
be  eflablifhed  in  the  fpecies  of  the  fheep,  a 
breed  which  would  tend  greatly  towards  the 
goat,  and  would  afterwards  perpetuate  itfelf  ; 
for,  though  the  firft  produce  with  the  he-goat 
would  be  very  little  removed  from  the  fpecies 
of  the  mother,  and  would  be  a lamb  and  not  a 
kid,  neverthelefs  this  lamb  would  have  hair, 
and  fome  other  chara&ers  of  its  father.  If 
we  afterwards  couple  the  he-goat  with  thefe 
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female  baftards,  the  production  of  this  fécond 
generation  will  approach  nearer  to  the  fpecies 
of  the  father,  ftill  nearer  in  the  third,  and  fo 
on.  By  this  method  the  ftrange  characters 
would  foon  prevail  over  the  natural  ones,  and 
this  fictitious  breed  might  fupport  itfelf,  and 
form  a variety  in  the  fpecies,  whofe  origin  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recognize  ; therefore, 
what  can  be  done  by  the  influence  of  the  one 
fpecies  on  another,  may  (till  be  more  effectually 
produced  by  the  fame  fpecies.  If  ftrong 
females  have  continually  only  weak  males,  in 
courfe  of  time,  a feminine  race  will  be  efta- 
blifhed  ; and  if  very  ftrong  males  are  put  to 
females  of  inferior  ftrength  and  vigour,  a maf- 
culine  race  will  be  the  refult,  and  will  appear 
fo  different  from  the  firft,  as  hardly  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  one  common  origin,  and  which 
confequently  will  be  regarded  as  really  diftinCt 
and  feparate  fpecies. 

To  thefe  general  reflections,  we  {hall  add 
fome  particular  obfervations.  Linnæus  fpeaks 
of  two  animals  he  had  feen  in  Holland,  which 
were  of  the  goat  kind  ; the  horns  of  the  firft 
were  fhort,  almoft  refting  on  the  fkull,  and 
its  hair  was  long  : the  fécond  had  ereCt  horns, 
the  points  turned  back,  and  the  hair  fhort. 
Thefe  animals,  which  appeared  more  diftant 
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in  fpecies  than  the  chamois  and  the  common 
goat,  neverthelefs  produced  together,  which  de- 
monftrates  that  thefe  differences  in  the  fhape 
of  the  horns,  and  length  of  the  hair,  are  not 
fpecific  and  effential  characters  ; for  as  thefe 
animals  produced  together,  they  muft  be  re- 
garded as  the  fame  fpecies.  From  this  example 
we  may  draw  a very  probable  induction,  that 
the  chamois  and  our  goat,  whofe  principal  dif- 
, ferences  confift  in  the  fhape  of  the  horns  and 
the  length  of  the  hair,  are  probably  one  and  the 
fame  fpecies. 

In  the  royal  cabinet  there  is  a fkeleton  of 
an  animal  which  was  given  under  the  name  of 
capricorne  ; it  perfectly  refembles  the  domeftic 
goat  in  the  make  of  the  body  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  bones,  and  in  thp  form  of  the  lower 
jaw,  that  of  the  wild  goat  ; but  he  differs  from 
both  in  the  horns  ; thofe  of  the  wild-goat  have 
prominent  tubercles,  and  two  longitudinal 
ridges  ; thofe  of  the  common  he-goat  have 
but  one  ridge,  and  no  tubercles,  the  horns 
of  the  capricorne  have  but  one  ridge,  and 
no  tubercles,  but  only  rugofities  which  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  goat  ; thefe  dif- 
ferences indicate,  therefore,  an  intermediate 
race  between  the  wild  and  the  domeftic  goat. 
The  horns  of  the  capricorne  are  alfo  fhort  and 
crooked  at  the  point,  like  thofe  of  the  chamois, 
vol.  vin.  X and 
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and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  comprefied,  and 
have  rings  ; thus,  they  partake  at  once  of  the 
common  goat,  the  wild  goat,  and  the  chamois 
goat. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  re- 
lates, that  in  that  ifland  there  is  adtually  to  be 
found,  i.  The  common  domeftic  goat  of  Eu- 
rope ; 2.  The  chamois  ; and  3.  The  wild  goat. 
He  affirms,  that  neither  of  thefe  three  animals 
are  natives  of  America,  but  have  been  tranfport- 
cd  from  Europe;  that  they  have,  like  the  ffieep, 
degenerated  and  become  fmaller  in  this  new 
country;  that  the  wool  of  the  ffieep  is  changed 
into  a rough  hair,  like  that  of  the  goat  ; that 
the  wild  goat  appears  to  be  a baftard  race,  &c. 
From  this  we  are  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fmall  goat,  with  erect  horns  and  crooked  at  the 
points,  vffiich  Linnaeus  faw  in  Holland,  and 
was  faid  to  come  from  America,  is  the  chamois 
of  Jamaica,  that  is,  the  chamois  of  Europe  de- 
generated, and  become  lefs  by  the  climate  of 
America  ; and  that  the  wild  goat  of  Jamaica, 
which  Mr.  Erown  calls  the  baftard  wild  goat, 
is  our  capricorne,  which  appears  to  be  only  a 
wild  goat  degenerated,  and  whofe  horns  might 
have  varied  by  the  influence  of  the  climate. 

M.  Daubenton,  after  having  fcrupuloufly 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  chamois  with 
thofe  of  the  he  goat  and  the  ram,  fays,  that  in 
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general,  it  refembles  more  the  firft  than  the 
laft  ; the  principal  differences  befides  the  horns, 
are,  the  form  and  fize  of  the  forehead,  which 
is  lefs  elevated  and  fhorter  in  the  chamois  than 
in  the  goat,  and  the  form  of  the  nofe,  which  is 
more  contra&ed  ; fothat  in  thefetwo,  the  cha- 
mois bears  a greater  refemblance  to  the  ram 
than  to  the  goat.  But  fuppofing,  for  which 
there  is  much  reafon,  that  the  chamois  is  a con- 
fiant variety  of  the  fpecies  of  the  he-goat,  as 
the  bull-dog  and  greyhound  are  fixed  varieties 
in  the  fpecies  of  the  dog,  we  ihall  fee  that  the 
differences  in  the  fize  of  the  forehead  and  the 
pofition  of  the  nofe,  are  not  nearly  fo  great  in  the 
chamois,  relatively  to  the  goat,  as  in  the  bull- 
dog and  greyhound,  which,  neverthelefs,  pro* 
duce  together,  and  are  certainly  of  the  famefpe- 
cies.  In  other  refpe£ts,  as  the  chamois  refem- 
bles the  goat  by  a greater  number  of  charaélers 
than  the  ram,  it  conftitutes  a particular  fpecies, 
it  muft  neceffarily  be  an  intermediate  one  be- 
twixt the  goat  and  the  ram.  We  have  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  he- goat  and  the  fheep  produce  to- 
gether, therefore  the  chamois,  which  is  an  in- 
termediate fpecies  between  the  two,  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  moch  nearer  the  goat  than  the 
ram,  by  the  number  of  refemblances,  ought  to 
copulate  with  the  fhe-goat,  and  confequently 
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muft  not  be  confidered  but  as  a variety,  con- 
fiant in  this  fpecies. 

As  the  chamois  which  was  tranfported  to, 
and  became  lefs  in  America,  produces  with 
the  fmall  goat  of  Africa,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  he  would  alfo  produce  with  the 
fhe-goats  of  the  common  kind.  The  cha- 
mois, therefore,  is  only  a confiant  variety  in 
the  fpecies  of  the  goat,  as  the  bull-dog  is  in 
that  of  the  dog  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  fcarcely  Gueflion,  that  the  wild  goat  is 
not  the  primitive  goat  in  a flate  of  nature, 
and  is,  with  refpeéf  to  domeflic  goats,  what 
the  muflon  is  to  the  fheep.  The  wild  goat 
exactly  refembles  the  domeflic  he-goat,  in 
figure,  conformation,  and  in  natural  and  phy- 
fical  habits  ; it  only  varies  by  two  flight  dif- 
ferences ; the  horns  of  the  wild  goat  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  he-goat,  the  former 
having  two  longitudinal  ridges,  and  the  latter 
but  one  ; they  have  alfo  large  tranfverfe  rings 
which  mark  the  number  of  years  of  their 
growth,  while  thofe  of  the  common  he-goats 
are  only  marked  with  tranfverfe  flrokes.  The 
figure  of  their  bodies  are  perfectly  alike.  The 
interior  part  is  alfo  fimilar,  excepting  the 
fpleen,  which  is  oval  in  the  wild  goat,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  roe-buck,  or 
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flag,  than  to  that  of  the  he-goat,  or  ram.  This 
laft  difference  may  proceed  from  the  violent 
exercife  of  this  animal.  The  wild  goat  runs 
as  fall  as  the  flag,  and  leaps  lighter  than  the 
roe-buck;  the  fpleen,  therefore,  fhould  be 
made  like  that  of  the  fwifteft  running  animals. 
This  difference,  then,  is  owing  lefs  to  Nature 
than  cuftom,  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  if 
our  domeftic  he-goats  were  to  become  wild, 
and  were  forced  to  run  and  to  leap  like  the 
wild  goats,  the  fpleen  would  foon  affume  the 
form  moft  convenient  to  this  exercife.  With 
refpedf  to  his  horns,  the  differences,  though 
very  apparent,  do  not  prevent  their  more  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  he-goat  than  of  any  other 
animal.  Thus  the  wild  and  common  he-goat 
approach  nearer  each  other  than  to  any  other 
animal,  even  in  this  part,  which  is  the  moft 
different  of  all,  we  muft  conclude,  as  they  are 
alike  in  every  other  particular,  that,  notwith- 
(landing  this  flight  and  fmgle  difagreement,  they 
both  are  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

I confider,  therefore,  the  wild,  the  chamois, 
and  the  domeftic  goat,  as  one  fpecies,  in  which 
the  males  have  undergone  greater  varieties  than 
the  females  ; and  I find,  at  the  fame  time,  fe- 
condary  varieties  in  the  domeftic  kind,  which 
are  lefs  equivocal,  as  they  belong  equally  to  the 
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males  and  females.  We  have  feen  that  the 
goats  of  Angora,  though  very  different  from 
ours,  by  the  hair  and  horns,  are,  neverthelefs, 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  Juda  goat,  which  Linnæus  with  much 
reafon  has  confidered  a variety  of  the  domeftic 
fpecies.  This  goat,  which  is  common  in  Gui- 
nea, Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  differs 
not  from  ours,  excepting  its  being  fmaller,  fat- 
ter, and  more  fqiiat  ; his  flefh  is  alfo  better, 
and  preferred  in  that  country  to  mutton,  as 
we  prefer  the  flefh  of  the  fheep  to  that  of  the 
goat.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Levant,  orMam- 
brina  goat,  with  long  hanging  ears;  that  is 
only  a variety  of  the  goat  of  Angora,  who  has 
alfo  hanging  ears,  but  not  fo  long.  The  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  thefe  goats,  but 
they  did  not  feparate  them  from  the  common 
fpecies.  The  variety  of  the  Mambrina  goat 
is  more  diffufed  than  that  of  the  goat  of  An- 
gora ; for  we  find  thefe  very  long- eared  goats 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Eafl- Indies,  as  well  as  in 
Syria  ; they  give  plenty  of  good  milk,  and 
which  the  eaftern  nations  prefer  to  that  of  the 
cow,  or  female  buffalo. 

With  refpeét  to  the  fmallgoat  that  Linnæus 
favv  alive,  and  which  produced  with  the  Ame- 
rican chamois,  it  muff,  as  we  have  obferved, 
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been  originally  tranfported  from  Africa  ; for 
it  fo  greatly  refembles  the  African  he-goat, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  or  to  which,  at  lead,  he  owes  his  fir  ft 
origin.  This  goat  is  finall  in  Africa,  and 
would  become  dill  lefs*in  America  ; and  we 
know,  by  the  tedimony  of  travellers,  that  it 
has  for  a long  time  been  as  cudomary  to  tran- 
fport  from  Africa,  as  from  Europe  into  Ame- 
rica, fheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  whofe  races  dill 
fubfid  without  any  other  alteration  than  a di- 
minution in  the  dze. 

After  having  examined  the  different  varieties 
of  goats,  and  confidered  them  relatively  to 
each  other,  it  appears  to  me,  that  of  the  nine 
or  ten  fpecies  of  which  the  nomenclators  fpeak, 
there  is,  in  reality,  but  one  ; for  indance, 
i.  The  wild  he-goat  is  the  principal  dock  of 
the  fpecies.  2.  The  capricorne  is  the  wild 
goat  degenerated  by  the  influence  of  climate. 
3.  The  domeftic  he-goat  derives  his  origin 
from  the  wild  he-goat.  4.  The  chamois  is 
only  a variety  in  the  fpecies  of  the  die-goat, 
with  whom  \\q  fhould  be  able  to  produce  as 
well  as  the  wild  goat.  5.  The  fmall  goat 
with  ereft  horns,  crooked  at  the  points,  which 
Linnæus  fpeaks  of,  is  the  chamois  of  Europe 
become  fmaller  in  America.  6.  The  other 
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fmall  goat  with  horns  lying  flat,  and  which 
produced  with  the  fmall  chamois  of  America, 
is  the  fame  as  the  he-goat  of  Africa,  and  the 
prodmftion  of  thefe  two  animals  prove,  that 
our  chamois  and  domeftic  he-goat  would  alfo 
produce  together,  and  are,  confequently,  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  7.  The  dwarf  goat,  which  is 
probably  the  female  of  the  African  buck,  and, 
like  the  male,  only  a variety  of  the  common 
kind.  8.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  bucks  and 
fhe-goats  of  Juda,  they  are  only  varieties  of 
our  domelfic  goats.  9.  The  goat  of  Angora 
is  alfo  of  the  fame  fpecies,  fince  it  produces 
with  our  goats.  10.  The  Mambrina  goat, 
with  large  pendulous  ears,  is  a variety  in  the 
race  of  the  goats  of  Angora.  Thefe  ten  ani- 
mals, therefore,  are  only  ten  different  races  of 
one  fpecies,  produced  by  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate. Capra  in  miiltas  fimilitudines  tranf- 
fgurantur , fays  Pliny  ; and,  in  effeél,  we  fee 
by  this  enumeration,  that  the  goats,  although 
effentially  like  each  other,  yet  vary  much  in 
their  external  form  ; and  if  we  fhould  com- 
prehend, with  Pliny,  under  the  generic  name  of 
Goats,  not  only  all  thofe  we  have  mentioned, 
but  alfo  the  roe-buck,  the  gazelle,  the  antelope, 
&c.  this  would  be  the  moft  extended  fpecies  in 
Nature,  and  contains  more  kinds  and  varieties 

than 
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than  that  of  the  dog.  But  Pliny  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  informed  of  the  real  differences  of  fpe- 
cies  when  he  joined  the  roe-buck,  antelope, 
&c.  to  the  fpeciesof  the  goat.  Thefe  animals, 
though  bearing  much  refemblance  to  the  goat 
in  many  refpedts,  yet  are  different  fpecies  ; and 
we  fhall  fee,  from  the  following  articles,  hpw 
much  the  antelopes  vary,  both  in  fpecies  and 
races  ; and  after  enumerating  all  the  goats  and 
all  the  antelopes  we  fhall  find  many  animals 
ftill  remain,  which  participate  of  both.  In 
the  whole  hiflory  of  quadrupeds  I find  nothing 
more  difficult  to  explain,  nor  more  confufedor 
uncertain,  than  the  accounts  given  by  travel- 
lers of  goats,  antelopes,  and  other  fpecies 
which  have  an  affinity  to  them.  I have  ex- 
erted all  my  endeavours,  and  employed  all  my 
attention,  to  throw  fome  light  upon  it,  and  fhall 
not  regret  my  labour,  if  what  I now  write  may 
contribute  to  prevent  errors,  fix  ideas,  and 
bring  forth  the  truth,  by  extending  the  views 

of  thofe  who  would  ftudy  Nature. But  to 

our  fubjedt. 

All  goats  are  liable  to  vertigos  ; this  difeafe 
is  alfo  common  to  the  wild  and  chamois  goats, 
as  well  as  the  inclination  to  climb  up  rocks, 
and  the  cuftom  of  continually  licking  {tones, 
efpecially  thofe  which  are  impregnated  with 
vol.  vin.  Y nitre 
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nitre  or  fait.  In  the  Alps  are  rocks  which 
have  been  hollowed  by  the  tongues  of  the 
chamois  ; thefe  are  commonly  compofed  of 
foft  and  calcinable  flones,  in  which  there  is 
always  a certain  quantity  of  nitre.  Thefe  na- 
tural agreements,  thefe  conformable  cuftoms, 
appear  to  be  fufficient  indexes  of  the  identity  of 
fpecies.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  faid,  did  not 
feparate  thefe  into  three  different  fpecies  ; and 
our  hunters,  who,  probably,  never  confulted 
the  Greeks,  have  always  looked  upon  them  as 
the  fame  fpecies.  Gallon  Phoebus,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  wild  goat,  particularifes  him 
under  the  name,  of  the  wild  buck;  and  the  cha- 
mois, which  he  calls  yfarus  and  farrisy  is  alfo, 
according  to  him,  but  another  wild  goat.  1 
own  that  all  thefe  authorities  do  not  make  a 
complete  proof,  but  by  uniting  them  with  the 
fa£ts  and  reafons  we  have  produced,  they  form 
fuch  flrong  preemptions  upon  the  unity  of  the 
fpecies  of  thefe  three  animals,  that  we  can  har- 
bour no  doubt  on  the  fubje£l. 

The  wild  and  chamois  goats,  one  of  which 
I have  looked  upon  as  the  male,  and  the  other, 
as  the  female  flock  of  the  goat  kind,  are  only 
found,  like  the  mufion,  who  is  the  flock  of 
the  fheep,  in  defarts,  and  on  the  mofl  craggy 
and  highefl  mountains.  The  Alps,  the  Py- 
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rennees,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  thofein 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  are  almoll  the 
only  places  where  the  wild  and  the  chamois 
goats  are  to  be  found.  But  although  both 
diflike  heat  and  inhabit  the  regions  of  fnow  and 
ice,  yet  they  have  alfo  an  averlion  to.exceflive 
cold.  In  fummer,  they  chufe  the  north  fide  of 
the  mountains  ; in  winter,  they  move  to  the 
fouthern  and  even  defcend  from  the  fummits. 
Neither  can  fupport  themfelves  on  their  legs 
upon  the  ice  when  it  is  fmooth,  but  if  there  be 
the  lead  inequalities  on  its  furface,  they  bound 
along  with  fecurity. 

The  chace  of  thefe  animals  is  very  laborious, 
and  dogs  are  almod  ufelefs  in  it.  It  is  like- 
wife  very  dangerous,  for  the  animal  finding 
himfelf  hard  pufhed  will  turn  and  drike  the 
hunter  with  his  head,  and  fometimes  throw 
him  over  a precipice.  The  chamois  is  as 
fwift,  though  not  fo  drong,  as  the  wild  goats, 
they  are  more  numerous,  and  commonly  go  in 
herds  ; they  are  not,  however,  fo  numerous  as 
they  Were  formerly,  at  lead  in  our  Alpine  and 
Pyrenean  mountains. 

M.  Peyroud,  furveyor  of  the  chrydal  mines 
in  the  Alps,  brought  over  a living  chamois, , 
andgave  us  the  following  excellent  information 
on  the  natural  habits  and  manners  of  this  ani- 
Y 2 mal. 
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mal.  <c  The  chamois  is  a wild  animal,  yet 
very  docile  ; he  inhabits  only  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. He  is  about  the  fize  of  a domeftic  goat, 
and  refembles  him  in  many  refpefts.  He  is 
mod  agreeably  lively,  and  a&ive  beyond  ex- 
preflion.  His  hair  is  fhort,  like  that  of  the 
doe  ; in  fpring  it  is' of  an  afh-colour,  in  fum- 
mer  rather  yellow  ; in  autumn  a deep  yellow, 
and  in  winter  of  a blackifh  brown.  The  cha- 
mois are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  : they  livefociably  together, 
and  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  two  to  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  fometimes  they  are  feen  to  the 
number  of  from  fixty  to  an  hundred,  difperfed 
in  fmall  flocks  upon  the  crags  of  a mountain. 
The  large  males  keep  feparate  from  the  reft, 
except  in  their  rutting-time,  when  they  ap- 
proach the  females.  All  which  time  they  have 
a very  flrong  fmell  ; they  bleat  often  and  run 
from  one  mountain  to  another.  The  time 
of  their  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of 
O&ober  to  the  end  of  November,  and  they 
bring  forth  in  March  and  April.  The  young 
follow  the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and 
fometimes  longer,  if  the  hunters,  or  the  wolves, 
do  not  feparate  them.  It  is  aflerted  that  they 
live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Their 
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fiefli  is  very  good,  and  fome  of  the  fatted 
affbrd  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  fuet,  which  is 
better  and  harder  than  that  of  the  goat.  The 
blood  of  this  animal  is  extremely  hot,  and  is 
faid  to  approach  very  near  to  that  of  the  wild 
goat  in  its  qualities  and  virtues,  and  may  prove 
of  the  fame  fervice,  for  the  effeéls  are  the 
lame  when  taken  in  a double  quantity:  it  is 
reckoned  very  good  againft  pleurifies,  a great 
purifier  of  the  blood,  and  an  afliftant  for  per- 
foration. The  hunters  very  often  mix  the' 
blood  of  the  wild  and  chamois  goats  together, 
and  fometimes  they  fell  the  blood  of  the  wild 
goat  for  that  of  the  chamois.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
which  proves  there  can  be  but  very  little  dif- 
ference’ in  them.  The  cry  of  the  chamois  is 
not  diffin£t  but  faint,  and  refembling  that  of  a 
hoarfe  domeftic  goat:  it  is  by  this  cry  they  col- 
lect together,  and  by  which  the  mother  calls 
her  young.  But  when  they  are  frightened,  or 
perceive  an  enemy,  or  any  objeâ:  not  perfeétly 
known  to  them,  they  warn  the  rèft  of  the 
flock  by  a kind- of  whiffling  noife.  The 
chamois  has  a very  penetrating  fight,  and  his 
hearing  and  fmell  are  not  lefs  dlffinguilhing. 
When  he  fees  a man  near  he  flops  for  a 
moment,  and  then  flies  off  with  the  utmoff 
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fpeed.  When  the  wind  is  in  its  favour  he  can 
fmell  a human  creature  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  diftance  ; therefore  when  he  hears  or 
fcents  any  .thing  which  he  cannot  fee,  he 
begins  to  whittle  or  blow  with  fuch  force 
that  the  rocks  and  the  forefts  re-echo  the 
found  : this  whittling  continues  as  long  as  the 
breath  will  permit  : in  the  beginning  it  is  very 
ft] rill,  and  deeper  towards  the  clofe.  The 
animal  then  retts  a moment,  after  this  alarm, 
to  infpeft  farther  into  the  danger,  and  having 
confirmed  his  fufpicion,  he  recommences  his 
whittling,  and  continues  it,  by  intervals,  till 
it  has  fpread  the  alarm  to  a great  diftance. 
During  this  time  he  is  molt  violently  agitated; 
lie  ftrikes  the  ground  with  his  feet  ; he  bounds 
from  rock  to  rock  ; he  turns  and  looks  round  ; 
leaps  from  one  precipice  to  another  ; and  when 
he  obtains  a fight  of  his  enemy  he  flies  from 
it  with  all  fpeed.  The  whittling  of  the  male 
is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  female  : it  is  per- 
formed through  the  noftrils,  and  is  no  more 
than  a very  ftrong  blowing,  and  refembles 
the  noife  that  a man  would  make  by  fixing 
his  tongue  to  the  palate,  keeping  the  teeth 
nearly  finit,  the  lips  open,  and  a little  length- 
ened, and  blowing  with  all  his  force.  The 
chamois  feeds  on  the  beft  herbage,  and  chufes 
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the  moft  delicate  parts  of  plants,  as  the  flowers 
and  moft  tender  buds.  He  is  not  lefs  fond  of 
feveral  aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the 
Tides  of  the  Alps.  He  drinks  very  little  while 
he  feeds  upon  the  fucculent  herbage.  He 
ruminates  like  the  common  goat.  The  food 
he  makes  ufe  of  ftrongly  marks  the  warmth  of 
his  conftitution,  as  do  his  Hrge  eyes,  which  are 
admired  for  their  roundnefs  and  fparkling,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  difpofition.  His  head  is 
crowned  with  two  fmali  horns,  of  about  half  a 
foot  long  ; they  are  of  a beautiful  black,  and 
rife  from  the  forehead  almoft  betwixt  the  eyes, 
and,  quite  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  animals, 
inftead  of  bending  backwards  they  jet  out 
forward  above  the  eyes,  and  bend  backward 
at  the  extremities  in  a fmali  circle,  and  end  in 
a very  {harp  point.  His  ears  are  placed  in  a 
very  elegant  manner  near  the  horns,  and  there 
are  ftripes  of  black  on  each  fide  of  the  face, 
the  reft  being  of  a whitifli  yellow,  which 
never  changes.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are 
often  made  ufe  of  for  the  heads  of  canes  ; 
thofe  of  the  female  are  lefs,  and  not  fo  much 
bent  ; and  fome  farriers  make  ufe  of  them  for 
bleeding  of  cattle.  The  hides  of  thefe  ani- 
mals are  very  ftrong,  nervous,  and  fupple,  and 
when  drefied,  excellent  breeches,  vefts,  and 
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gloves,  are  made  of  them  ; thefe  fort  of  cloath- 
ing  are  very  durable,  arid  of  very  great  fei  vice 
to  labouring  men.  The  chamois  is  a native 
of  cold  countries,  and  generally  prefers  craggy 
rocks  and  high  places  ; they  indeed  frequent  the 
woods,  but  it  is  only  thofe  in  the  higheft  re- 
gions, where  the  forefts  confift  of  firs,  larch, 
and  beech  trees.  Thefe  animals  have  fo  much 
dread  of  heat,  that  in  fummer  they  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  amidft  fragments 
of  congealed  ice,  or  in  forefts  where  the  high  and 
fpreading  trees  form  a fhade  for  them,  or  under 
rough  and  hanging  precipices  that  face  the 
north,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  never  difturb 
them.  They  go  to  pafture  both  morning  and 
evening,  but  feldom  during  the  day.  They 
traverfe  over  rocks  with  great  facility,  wrhere 
thedogs  cannot  follow  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  to  fee  them  climbing  and 
defcending  precipices,  inacceflible  to  all  other 
quadrupeds.  They  mount  and  defcend  always 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  throw  themfelves 
down  a rock  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  alight 
with  great  feCurity.  In  defcending  they  ftrike 
the  rock  with  the  feet,  three  or  four  times,  to 
flop  the  velocity  of  their  motion  ; and  when  they 
have  got  upon  the  bafe  below,  they  at  once 
fecm  fixed  and  fecure.  In  fa£t,  to  fee  them 

thus 
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thus  leaping  among  the  precipices,  they  feem 
rather  to  have  wings  than  legs,  To  great  is  the 
ftrength  of  their  nerves.  Some  writers  have 
pretended  that  they  ufe  their  horns  for  climbing 
and  defcending  the  precipices.  I have  feen  and 
killed  many  of  thefe  animals,  but  I never  faw 
them  ufe  their  horns  for  that  purpofe,  nor  have 
I ever  found  any  hunter  who  could  confirm 
this  aflertion.  The  chamois  afcends  and  de- 
fcends  precipices  with  great  eafe,  by  the  agility 
and  ftrength  of  his  legs,  which  are  very  long, 
the  hind  ones  being  fomewhat  the  longeft  and 
always  crooked,  aflifts  them  in  throwing  them- 
felves  forwards,  and  is  of  great  fervice  by 
breaking  the  force  of  the  fall.  It  is  afterted, 
that  when  they  feed,  one  of  them  is  deputed  to 
ftand  fentinel  for  the  fecurity  of  the  reft.  I 
have  feen  many  flocks  of  thefe  animals,  but 
never  obferved  that  to  be  the  cafe.  It  is  certain 
that  when  there  are  a great  number  of  them, 
there  will  be  always  fome  looking  about  while 
the  reft  are  grazing  ; but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  particularly  diftinguifhable  from  a flock  of 
(heep  ; for  the  firft  who  perceives  any  danger 
warns  all  the  reft,  and  in  an  inftant  the  terror 
with  which  he  is  ftruck  fpreads  through  the 
whole  flock.  During  the  rigours  of  winter, 
vol.  vin.  Z and 
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and  in  the  deep  fnows,  the  chamois  retreats  to 
the  lower  forefts,  and  feeds  upon  the  pine 
leaves,  buds  of  trees,  buffies,  or  fuch  dry  or 
green  fhrubs  and  grafs  as  they  can  difcover  by 
fcratching  off  the  fnow  with  their  feet.  The 
more  craggy  and  uneven  the  foreft,  the  morel 
this  animal  is  pleafed  with  its  abode.  The 
hunting  of  the  chamois  is  very  difficult,  and 
laborious.  The  molt  ufual  way  is  by  hiding 
behind  fome  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
fhooting  them  as  theypafs;  for  this  method 
the  fportfman  is  obliged  to  take  great  precau- 
tion in  concealing  himfelf  ; obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  keep  the  wind  in  his  face.  Others 
hunt  this  animal  as  they  do  the  flag,  by  placing 
fome  of  the  hunters  at  all  the  narrow  paflages, 
while  others  beat  round  to  alarm  the  game. 
Men  are  more  proper  for  this  fort  of  hunting 
than  dogs,  who  when  employed,  often  difperfe 
the  chamois  too  foon,  when  they  immediately 
fly  to  a confiderable  diflance  ; the  men  alfo  find 
it  a dangerous  fport,  for  when  the  animal  ob- 
ferves  his  retreat  ffiut  up,  he  dire&ly  makes 
at  the  hunter  with,  his  head,  and  frequently 
knocks  him  do\Vri.” 

In  refpeft  to  the  fpecific  virtues  attributed  to 
the  blood  of  the  wild  goat,  in  the  cure  of  cer- 
tain 
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tain  difeafes,  efpecially  in  the  pleurify,  a virtue 
thought  to  belong  particularly  to  this  animal, 
and  which  would  indicate  it  to  be  of  a particular 
nature,  it  is  now  known  that  the  blood  of  the 
chamois,  and  alfo  of  the  domeftic  he-goat,  has 
the  fame  properties  when  fed  on  the  fame  aro- 
matic herbs,  which  they  commonly  pafture  on  ; 
fo  that  even  by  this  property  thefe  three  animals 
appear  to  be  united  in  the  fame  fpecies. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BESIDES  the  Syrian  Goat,  which  we  for- 
merly mentioned  as  having  pendulous  ears, 
there  is  a fpecies  in  Madagafcar,  which  are 
much  larger,  and  with  pendulous  ears  fo 
long,  that  they  hang  entirely  over  their  eyes, 
which  obliges  the  animal  to  be  in  the  almoft 
continual  motion  of  throwing  them  back,  and 
therefore  whenever  purfued,  he  invariably 
makes  to  the  rifing  ground.  The  accounts 
which  we  received  of  this  animal  came  from 
M.  Comerfon,  but  wrere  not  fufficiently  parti- 
cular to  determine  whether  it  was  a different 
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fpecies  or  only  a variety  of  the  Syrian  race  with 
pendulous  ears. 

M.  le  Vicomte  de  Querhoent  fays,  that  the 
goats  left  on  Afçenfion  I Hand  have  encreafcd 
abundantly,  but  they  appear  very  thin,  and  fo 
weak,  that  men  can  often  outrun  them  ; they 
are  of  a very  dark  brown,  much  lefs  than  our 
goats,  and  in  the  nights  conceal  themfelves  in 
the  holes  of  the  mountains. 


THE  SAIGA. 


THERE  is  a fpecies  of  goat  found  in  Hun- 
gary, Tartary,  and  in  South  Siberia,  which  the 
Ruffians  call  Seigah , or  Saiga  ; it  bears  a re- 
femblance  to  the  domeftic  goat  in  the  fhape  of 
its  body  and  in  its  hair;  but  by  the  form  of  the 
horns,  and  the  want  of  a beard,  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  antelopes,  and,  in  fad,  appears  to 
be  the  fhade  between  thofe  two  animals  ; for 
the  horns  of  the  faiga  are  in  every  refpeft  like 
thofe  of  the  antelope  ; they  have  the  fame  form, 
tranfverfe  rings,  longitudinal  ftreaks,  See.  and 

they 
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they  differ  only  by  the  colour.  The  horns  of 
the  antelopes  are  black  and  opaque  ; on  the 
contrary,  thofe  of  the  faiga  are  whitifh  and 
tranfparent.  Gefner  has  mentioned  this  ani- 
mal under  the  name  of  coins,  and  Gmelin  that  * 
of  faiga.  The  horns  which  are  in  the  royal 
cabinet,  were  fent  under  the  denomination  of 
the  horns  of  the  Hungarian  buck  ; they  are  fo 
tranfparent  and  fo  clear,  that  they  are  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe  as  tortoife-fhcll. 

The  faiga,  by  its  natural  habits,  refembles  A 
more  the  antelopes,  than  the  wild  or  chamois 
goats  ; for  it  does  not  delight  in  mountainous 
countries,  but  lives  on  the  hills  and  plain?. 
Like  them  alfo  he  moves  by  bounds  and  leaps; 
he  is  very  fwift,  and  his  fiefh  much  better  eat- 
ing than  that  of  either  the  tame  or  wild  goat. 


THE  GAZELLES,  OR  ANTELOPES. 


THERE  have  been  thirteen  fpecies,  or,  at 
lead,  thirteen  diftindt  varieties  made  of  thefe 
animals;  in  this  uncertainty,  whether  they  are 
varieties,  or  fpecies,  we  thought  it  beft  to  treat 
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of  them  all  together,  aligning  to  each  a parti- 
cular name.  The  firft  of  thefe  animals,  is  the 
common  gazelle  (fig . 153.^  which  is  found  in 
Syria,  Mefopotamia,  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  The  horns 
of  this  animal  are  about  a foot  long,  entirely 
annulated  at  the  bafe,  leffening  into  half  rings 
towards  the  extremities  which  are  fmooth. 
They  are  not  only  furrounded  with  rings,  but 
alfo  furrowed  longitudinally  by  fmall  ftreaks. 
Thefe  rings  mark  the  years  of  their  growth, 
which  is  commonly  about  twelve  or  thirteen. 
The  gazelles  in  general,  and  this  tribe  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  refemble  the  roe-buck  in  the 
proportions  of  the  body,  natural  functions, 
fwiftnefs,  and  the  brightnefs  and  beauty  of  the 
eyes.  Thefe  refemblances  would  tempt  us  to 
think,  as  the  roe-buck  does  not  exift  in  the 
fame  countries  with  the  gazelle,  that  the  latter 
was  only  a degeneration  of  the  firft  ; or,,  that 
the  roe-buck  is  a gazelle,  whofe  nature  had 
been  altered  by  the  influence  of  the  climate 
and  effe&s  of  food,  did  not  the  gazelles  differ 
from  the  roe-buck  in  the  nature  of  their 
horns  ; thofe  of  the  roe-buck,  are  a kind  of 
folid  wood  which  fall  off,  and  are  renewed 
every  year,  like  thofe  of  the  flag  ; the  hotns 
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©F  îhe  gazelles  on  the  contrary,  are  hollow  and 
permanent  like  thofe  of  the  goat.  The  roe- 
buck has  alfo  no  gall  bladder,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gazelle.  The  gazelles  have,  in 
common  with  the  roe-bucks,  deep  pits  under 
the  eyes,  and  they  refemble  each  other  dill 
more  iri  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in 
the  bunches  upon  their  legs,  which  only  differ 
in  being  upon  the  fore-legs  of  the  gazelle,  and 
upon  the  hinder  legs  of  the  roe-buck.  The 
gazelles,  therefore,  feem  to  be  intermediate 
animals  between  the  roe-bucks  and  goats;  but, 
when  we  confider  that  the  roe-buck  is  an  ani- 
mal which  is  to  be  found  in  both  continents, 
and  that  the  goats,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as 
the  gazelles  belong  only  to  the  old  world,  we 
fhall  be  induced  to  conclude  that  the  goats  and 
gazelles  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
than  they  are  to  the  roe-buck.  The  only 
chara&ers  peculiar  to  the  gazelles,  are  the 
tranfverfed  rings  and  longitudinal  depreffions 
on  the  horns,  the  bunches  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
legs, the  thick  ftreaks  of  black,  brown,  cr  red 
hair  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Tides,  and  three 
ftreaks  of  whitifti  hair  in  the  internal  furface 
of  the  ears. 

The  fécond  gazelle  is  an  animal  found  in 
Senegal,  which  M.  Adanfon  informs  us,  is 
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there  called  kevel.  It  is  fomething  lefs  than 
the  former,  and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a fmall 
roe-buck  ; it  differs  alfo  in  its  eyes,  which 
are  much  larger  ; and  its  horns,  inftead  of 
being  round,  are  flattened  on  the  fides,  and 
this  difference  is  in  general  with  both  males 
and  females,  the  horns  in  one  fpecies  being 
flat  and  the  other  round  ; as  fox  other  refpe&s, 
they  entirely  referable  each  other.  They  both 
have  yellow  coloured  hair,  thighs  and  belly 
white,  the  tail  black,  a brown  ftripe  under 
the  flank,  three  white  ftreaks  in  the  ears,  black 
horns  furrounded  with  rings,  with  the  longi- 
tudinal deprelïions,  &c.  ; but  it  is* certain  that 
the  number  of  thefe  rings  is  greater  in  the 
kevel  than  in  the  gazelle,  the  laft  having  ge- 
nerally but  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  the  for- 
mer at  lead  fourteen,  and  often  eighteen  or 
twenty. 

The  third  is  called  corine  (fig.  154.^  from 
korin , the  name  it  bears  in  Senegal.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel,  but  is  ftill 
lefs  than  either  ; its  horns  are  alfo  thinner  and 
linoother,  the  rings  being  fcarce  difcernible. 
M.  Adanfon,  who  communicated  to  me  his 
defcription  of  this  animal,  fays,  that  it  feemed 
a little  tending  to  the  chamois  goat,  but  that  it 
is  much  fmaller,  being  in  length  only  two  feet 
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and  an  half,  and  not  quite  two  feet  in  height  ; 
and  its  ears  are  four  inches  and  an  half  tong,  its 
tail  three  inches,  its  horns  fix  inches  long,  and 
not  an  inch  thick  ; that  they  are  two  inches 
diftant  from  each  other  at  the  bafe,  and  about 
five  or  fix  at  their  extremities  ; that,  inftead  of 
annular  prominences,  they  have  only  tranfverfe 
wrinkles,  very  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  lower 
part,  and  more  diftant  at  the  upper,  and  that 
thefe  wrinkles,  which  are  in  the  place  of  rings, 
are  about  fixteen  in  number  ; that  its  hair  is 
fhort,  fine,  and  glofly,  yellow  on  the  back  and 
flanks,  and  white  under  the  belly  and  the  infide 
of  the  thighs  ; and  that  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
animals  whofe  bodies  are  often  fprinkled  with 
irregular  white  fpots. 

Thefe  differences  between  the  gazelle,  the 
kevel,  and  the  corine,  although  very  apparent, 
efpecially  in  the  corine,  do  not  appear  to  be 
eflential,  nor  fufficient  to  divide  thefe  animals 
into  different  fpecies  ; for  they  refemble  each 
other  fo  much  in  every  other  refpeft,  that  they 
feem  to  be  all  three  of  the  fame  fpecies,  more 
or  lefs  varied  by  the  influence  of  climate  and 
food.  There  is  much  lefs  difference  between 
the  kevel  and  the  gazelle,  than  the  corine,  whofe 
horns  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  other 
two  ; but  all  three  have  the  fame  natural  habits  ; 
vol.  vin.  A a they 
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they  alfembîe  and  feed  together  in  herds  ; they 
are  of  mild  difpofitions,  and  eafily  accuftomed 
to  a domeftic  date,  and  the  flefh  of  all  three  is 
very  good  to  eat.  We  think  ourfelves  autho- 
rifed,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  gazelle 
and  kevel  are  certainly  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
that  it  is  uncertain,  whether  the  corine  is  only 
a variety  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  whether  it  is  a 
different  one. 

In  the  royal  cabinet  of  France,  there  are 
Ikins  of  thefe  three  different  antelopes,  befides 
which  is  a horn  that  bears  a great  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  but  much 
larger  ; this  horn  is  engraved  in  the  works  of 
Aldrovandus,  Lib.  I.  de  Bifulcis , c.  xxi.  Its 
thicknefs  and  length  feem  to  indicate  a much 
bigger  animal  than  the  common  gazelle,  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  belong  to  an  antelope  which 
the  Turks  call  tzeiran,  and  the  Perfians  àhu,. 
This  animal,  according  to  Olearius,  in  fome 
meafure  refembles  our  fallow-deer,  except 
being  rather  of  a red  than  a yellow  colour;  the 
horns,  likewife,  are  without  antlers,  and  reft 
upon  the  back,  &c.  M.  Grnelin,  who  de- 
fcribes  it  under  the  name  of  djheren , fays,  it 
refembles  the  roe-buck,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  horns  are  like  thofe  of  the  wild-goat, 
are  hollow,  and  never  fall  off;  He  alfo  adds, 

that 
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that  in  proportion  as  the  horns  increafe  in 
growth,  the  cartilage  of  the  larynx  thickens 
and  forms  a confiderable  prominence  under  the 
throat  when  the  animals  are  advanced  in  years. 
According  to  Koempfer  the  ahu  differs  not  in 
the  lead  from  the  dag  in  its  form,  but  that  his 
horns  approach  nearer  thofeof  the  goat,  which 
are  fingle,  black,  and  annulated,  as  far  as  the 
middle,  with  rings,  &c.  Some  other  authors 
have  likewife  made  mention  of  this  fpecies  of 
antelope  under  the  names  of  geiran  and  j air  an , 
which  it  is  eafy  to  redore,  as  well  as  that  of 
djberen,  to  the  primitive  name  of  tzeiran . 
This  antelope  is  common  in  South  Tartary,  in 
Perfia,  and  is  aifo  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ead 
Indies. 

To  thefe  four  fird  fpecies,  or  races  of  ante- 
lopes, may  be  added  two  other  animals,  which 
greatly  refemble  them  ; the  fird  is  called  koba 
at  Senegal,  where  the  French  have  diled  it 
the  great  brown  cow  ; the  fécond,  which  we 
call  bob  y is  alfo  a native  of  Senegal,  and  which 
the  French  have  denominated  the  fmall  brown 
cow . The  horns  of  the  kob  greatly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  but  the  fhape  of 
the  head  is  different,  the  muzzle  is  longer,  and 
there  are  no  pits  under  the  eyes.  The  koba  is 
much  larger  than  the  kob  \ the  latter  is  about 
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the  fize  of  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  other  is 
as  large  as  the  flag.  By  the  remarks  of  M. 
Adanfon,  it  appears,  that  the  koba  is  five  feet 
long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the 
rife  of  the  tail  ; that  its  head  is  fifteen  inches, 
its  ears  nine,  and  its  horns  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  ; that  its  horns  are  flatted  on  the  fides, 
and  furrounded  with  ten  or  twelve  rings,  while 
thofe  of  the  hb  have  only  eight  or  nine,  and  are 
not  more  than  a foot  in  length. 

The  feventh  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  found 
in  the  Levant,  but  more  commonly  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Arabia.  We  call  it,  from  its  Arabian 
name,  algazel  ; this  is  fhaped  pretty  much 
like  th'e  other  antelopes,  and  is  nearly  the  fize 
of  the  fallow-deer,  but  its  horns  are  long,  thin, 
and  but  little  bent  till  toward  their  extremities, 
when  they  turn  ftiort  with  a (harp  flexion  ; 
they  are  black,  and  almofl:  fmooth,  and  the  an- 
nular prominences  fcarcely  obfervable,  except 
towards  the  bafe,  where  they  are  a little  more 
vifible.  They  are  about  three  feet  in  length, 
while  thofe  of  the  gazelle  are  not  more  than 
one  foot,  thofe  of  the  kevel  fourteen  and  fifteen 
inches,  and  thofe  of  the  corine  (which,  never- 
theless, refembles  this  the  mod)  only  fix  or 
feven  inches. 
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The  eighth  animal  is  generally  called  the 
Bezoar  antelope , but  by  the  eaftern  nations 
pafan,  which  name  we  retain.  The  horns  of 
this  animal  are  very  well  reprefented  in  the 
German  Ephemerides,  and  the  figure  of  the 
animal  itfelf  has  been  given  by  Koempfer,  but 
which  is  faulty  in  the  horns,  being  neither 
Sufficiently  long  nor  flraight.  His  defcription, 
likewife,  does  not  appear  to  be  exa for  he 
fays,  that  this  animal  has  a beard  like  the  he- 
goat  ; notwithftanding,  he  has  given  a figure 
of  it  without  one,  which  feems  more  confor- 
mable to  truth  ; for  the  want  of  a beard  is  the 
principal  character  by  which  antelopes  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  goats.  This  antelope  is  of  the 
fize  of  our  domeftic  he-goat,  and  has  the  co- 
lour, ffiape,  and  agility  of  the  (lag.  We  have 
feen  a fkull  of  this  animal  with  the  horns  there- 
on, and  two  other  horns  feparate.  The  horns 
which  are  engraved  in  Aldrovandus,  de  quod* 
Bifulcisy  bear  a great  refemblance  to  thefe.  In 
moft  refpe&s,  the  algazel  and  the  pafan  appear 
to  have  a great  affinity  ; they  are  alfo  natives 
of  the  fame  climate,  and  are  found  in  the  Le- 
vant, Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia  ; but  the  alga- 
zel feeds  upon  the  plains,  and  the  pafan  is  only 
found  on  the  mountains.  The  fleffi  of  both 
is  very  good  food. 


The 
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The  ninth  antelope  is  an  animal  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Adanfon,  is  called  nangueur,  or 
nanguer  (jig.  1 55»^  at  Senegal.  It  is  three  feet 
and  an  half  long,  two  feet  and  an  half  high  ; it 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  roe-buck,  yellow  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  white  under  the  belly 
and  infide  of  the  thighs,  with  a fpot  of  the  fame 
colour  under  the  neck.  Its  horns  are  perma- 
nent like  thofe  of  the  other  antelopes,  and  are 
about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  ; they  are 
black  and  round,  but  what  is  fingular,  near 
the  points  they  bend  forwards,  nearly  as  thofe 
of  the  chamois  goats  bend  backwards.  Thefe 
nanguers  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  very 
eafy  to  tame.  All  thefe  chara&ers,  and  prin- 
cipally that  of  the  horns  bending  forward,  in- 
duces me  to  think,  that  the  nanguer  may  pofti- 
bly  be  the  dama,  or  fallow-deer,  of  the  ancients. 
“ Cornua  rupicapris  in  dorfum  adunca,  damis 
in  adverfum,”  fays  Pliny.  As  thefe  are  the 
only  animals  who  have  their  horns  bent  in  this 
manner,  we  may  prefume,  that  the  nanguer  of 
Africa,  is  the  dama  of  the  ancients  ; efpecially, 
as  Pliny  fays  in  another  place,  that  the  dama  is 
only  to  be  found  in  Africa.  In  fhort,  by  the 
teftimonies  of  other  ancient  authors,  we  find, 
that  the  dama  was  a timid  and  peaceable  ani- 
mal, who  had  no  other  refource  for  his  fafety 

than 
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.than  in  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  running.  The 
animal  which  Caius  has  given  the  figure  and 
defcription  of,  under  the  name  dama  Pliriii , 
being  found,  according  to  that  author’s  own 
teftimony,  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Spain,  cannot  pofiibly  be  the  dama  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  becaufe  he  fays,  it  was  only  to  be 
found  in  Africa.  Befides,  this  animal,  which 
jCaius  has  defcribed,  is  furnifhed  with  a beard 
like  a goat,  and  not  one  of  the  ancients  has 
fpoken  of  the  dama  as  having  a beard.  1 am  led 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  this  dama  of  Caius 
is  only  a goat,  whofe  horns  being  a little  bent 
at  their  extremities,  like  thofe  of  the  common 
gazelle,  made  him  imagine  it  to  be  the  dama  of 
the  ancients.  Furthermore,  this  chara&er  of 
the  horns  being  bent  forwards,  which  is  the 
moft  certain  index  of  the  dama,  is  not  properly 
marked  in  any  other  animal  than  the  nanguer 
of  Africa.  By  the  remarks  of  M.  Adanfon,  it 
appears,  there  are  three  varieties  of  thefe  nan- 
guers,  which  only  differ  in  colour  of  the  hair, 
but  all  their  horns  bend  forwards  in  a greater 
or  lelfer  degree. 

The  tenth  gazelle  is  a very  common  animal 
in  Barbary  and  Mauritania,  and  the  Englifh 
have  given  it  the  name  of  the  antelcpe , which 
we  fliall  likewife  adopt.  This  animal  is  of  the 
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fize  of  a roe  buck,  and  greatly  refembles  the 
gazelle  and  the  kevel,  yet  differs  from  them  in 
fo  many  particulars,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a different  fpecies.  The  antelope  has  deeper 
eye-pits  than  the  gazelle  ; its  horns  are  near 
fourteen  inches  long,  almoft  touching  each 
other  at  the  bottom,  yet  their  points  are  fifteen 
or  fixteen  inches  afunder.  They  have  the  an- 
nular prominences  like  the  gazelle  and  kevel, 
yet  not  fo  diflinguifhable  ; but  what  particu- 
larly diftinguilhes  the  antelope,  is  its  horns 
having  a double  flexion,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  an  antique  lyre.  The  antelope, 
like  other  gazelles,  is  yellow  on  the  back,  and 
white  under  the  belly  ; but  thefe  two  colours 
are  not  feparated  by  the  black  ftreak  which 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  reft  of  the  gazelle 
kind. 

There  feems  to  be  different  races  of  the  an- 
telope, as  there  are  in  the  other  gazelles,  1.  In 
the  royal  cabinet  is  a horn,  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a much  larger  antelope  than  that 
wre  have  been  fpeaking  of  ; it  is  called  lidmée , 
a name,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Africans 
give  to  the  antelopes.  2.  In  the  cabinet  of  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny  is  a kind  of  an  offenfive 
weapon,  compofed  of  twTo  lharp-pointed  horns 
about  the  length  of  a foot  and  half,  which,  by 

their 
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their  double  flexion,  feem  to  belong  to  a much 
fmaller  antelope  than  any  of  the  left.  It  mud 
be  very  common  in  the  Indies,  as  their  Fa- 
quirs, and  other  priefts,  carry  this  fort  of  wea- 
pon as  a mark  of  dignity.  We  fhall  call  it  the 
Indian  antelope , from  its  having  the  appearance 
of  being  only  a Ample  variety  of  the  African 
fpecies. 

By  this  enumeration  of  the  gazelles,  or  an- 
telopes, we  find  there  are  twelve  fpecies,  or 
diftindl  varieties,  in  the  gazelles:  1.  The 

common  gazelle  ; 2.  The  kevel  ; 3.  The 

corine  ; 4.  The  tzerain  5.  The  koba,  or 
great  brown  cow  ; 6.  The  kob,  or  fmall 

brown  cow  ; 7.  The  algazel,  or  antelope  of 
JEgypt  ; 8.  The  pafan,  or  pretended  bezoar  ; 

9.  The  nanguer,  or  dama  of  the  ancients  ; 

10.  The  antelope  ; 11.  The  lidmée;  and,  12. 

The  Indian  antelope.  ' After  having  care® 
fully  compared  them,  we  are  induced  to  con- 
clude that  the  common  gazelle,  kevel,  and 
corine,  are  only  three  varieties  of  one  fpecies  : 
2.  That  the  tzeiran,  koba,  and  kob,  are  varie- 
ties of  another  : 3.  That  the  algazel  and  the 
pafan  are  probably  only  two  varieties  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ; and  that  the  name  bezoar , gazel , 
which  has  been  given  to  the  pafan,  is  no  dif- 
tin&ive  chara&er  ; for  we  think  ourfelves  able 
VOL.  VIII.  B b to 
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to  prove,  that  the  Oriental  bezoar  does  not 
come  from  the  pafan  alone,  but  from  all  the 
gazelles  and  goats  which  live  in  the  mountains 
of  Afia  : 4.  That  the  nanguers,  whofe  horns 
are  bent  forwards,  and  of  which  there  are  two 
or  three  varieties,  have  been  indicated  by  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  the  dama : 5.  That 
the  antelopes,  which  are  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, and  differ  from  all  others  by  the  double 
flexion  of  their  horns,  were  alfo  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  names  of  Jlrepftceros , and  addax. 
All  thefe  animals  are  to  be  found  iji  Afia 
and  Africa.  To  thefe  five  principal  fpecies, 
which  contain  twelve  very  diftinft  varieties, 
we  fhall  not  add  two  or  three  other  kinds,  of 
America,  to  which  the  indefinite  name  of  ga- 
zelle has  alfo  been  given,  although  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  thofe  we  have  already  noticed  ; 
as  it  would  only  increafe  the  confufioti,  which 
is  already  too  great.  We  fhall  give  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  American  animals,  under  their 
real  names  of  Mazame,  Temamazame,  &c. 
and  fhall  here  fpeak  only  of  thofe  animals 
of  this  fpecies  which  are  found  in  Africa  and 
Afia:  we  fhall  alfo  refer  to  the  following 
articles,  feveral  other  animals  of  Africa  and 
Afia,  which  have  been  confidered  as  antelopes 
or  goats,  though  they  appear  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate 
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mediate  fpecies;  fuch  as  the  bubalus,  or  Barbary 
cow,  the  condoma,  the  guib,  the  grimm,  &c. 
without  including  the  chevrotains,  which  great- 
ly refemble  the  fmall  goats  or  antelopes,  but  of 
which  we  (hall  fpeak  in  a feparate'article. 

It  is  now  eafy  to  perceive  how  difficult  it 
was  to  arrange  all  thefe  animals,  which  are 
thirty  in  number,  ten  goats,  twelve  or  thirteen 
antelopes,  three  or  four  of  the  bubalus,  and 
as  many  chevrotains;  many  of  them  were  un- 
known, the  others  confufedly  mentioned  by 
naturalifts,  and  confounded  one  for  another  by 
travellers.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I have 
written  their  hiftory,  and  I muft  fay,  that  the 
trouble  much  exceeded  the  produce,  though 
I have  done  as  much  as  poffible  with  the 
materials  and  knowledge  I was  able  to  ac- 
quire. 

By  comparing  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  ancient  and  modern  authors,  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  experience,  we 
find,  1 .That  the  animal  mentioned  by  Ariftotle 
is  not  the  gazelle  but  the  roe-buck  ; notwith- 
standing the  name  given  by  Ariftotle  has  been 
ufed  by  Ælian,  not  only  to  denote  wild  goats 
in  general  but  particularly  the  Lybian  gazelle. 
2.  That  the  Jirepftceros  of  Pliny,  or  the  eiddax 
■of  the  Africans,  is  the  antelope.  3.  That  the 
B b 2 ' dama 
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dama  of  Pliny  is  the  nanguer  of  Africa,  and 
not  our  fallow-deer,  or  any  other  European 
animal.  4.  That  the  Tfo|  of  Ariftotle  agrees 
with  the  zorces  of  Ælian,  and  is  the  fame  with 
the  platyceros  of  the  more  modern  Greeks, 
which  name  the  Latins  have  adopted  to  denote 
the  fallow-deer,  “ Animalium  quorundam  cornea 
in  paJmis  finxit  natura  digit  of  que  emifit  ex  Hi 
unde  platycerot  as  vacant  y \ fays  Pliny.  5.  That 
the  pygargus  of  the  Greeks  is  probably  the 
gazelle  of  Egypt,  or  that  of  Perfia  ; that  is, 
the  algazel  or  pafan . The  word  pygargus  is 
only  ufed  by  Ariftotle  to  denote  a bird,  the 
white-tailed  eagle  ; but  Pliny  employed  it  to 
denote  a quadruped.  The  etymology  of  py- 
gargus indicates,  1.  An  animal  with  white 
thighs,  fuçh  as  the  roç-bucks  or  gazelles.  2.  A 
timid  animal  ; the  ancients  imagining  that 
white  thighs  were  an  index  of  timidity,  at- 
tributed the  intrepidity  of  Hercules  to  his  hav- 
ing black  ones.  But  as  almoft  every  author, 
who  fpeaks  of  the  pygargus  as  a quadruped, 
mentions  alfothe  roe-buck  ; it  is  clear  that  the 
name  can  only  be  applied  to  fome  fpecies  of 
( gazelle,  which  is  different  from  the  dorcas  Ly- 
bica,  or  common  gazelle,  and  from  the  ftrep- 
ficeros,  or  antelope,  which  the  fame  authors 
fpeak  of.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  con- 
clude, 
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elude,  that  the  pygargus  denotes  the  algazel  or 
gazelle  of  Egypt,  which  mud  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrews  ; for 
we  find  the  name  of  pygargus  in  the  Septua- 
gint  verfion  #,  among  the  number  of  animals 
whofe  flefh  i?  deemed  clean  ; the  Jews,  there- 
fore, eat  the  pygargus,  or  that  fpecies  of  gazelle 
which  is  common  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
countries. 

Mr.  Rufiel,  in  his  Hidory  of  Aleppo,  fays, 
that  near  that  city  there  are  two  forts  of  ga- 
zelles ; the  one  called  the  mountain  gazelle , 
which  is  the  mod  beautiful,  and  whofe  hair  on 
the  neck  and  back  is  of  a deep  brown  ; the 
other,  called  the  gazelle  of  the  valley , is  neither 
fo  fwift  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  fird,  and 
whofe  hair  is  alfo  much  paler.  He  adds,  that 
thefe  animals  run  fo  quick  and  fo  long  that  the 
fwifted  dogs  cannot  take  them,  without  the 
aflidance  of -a  falcon;  though  in  .winter  the 
gazelles  are  lean,  their  flefh  is  of  a good 
flavour  ; that  in  fummer  it  abounds  with  fat, 
like  our  venifon  ; and  that  thofe  which  are 
fed  at  home  are  not  fo  good  eating  as  the  wild 
ones.  By  this  teflimony  of  Mr.  Rufiel,  and 
by  that  of  M.  Haflelquid,  we  may  perceive 
that  the  gazelles  of  Aleppo  'are  not  'the  com- 
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mon  gazelles,  but  thofe  of  Egypt,  whofe  horfis 
areftraight,  long,  and  black,  and  whofe  flefh  is 
excellent  eating.  We  find  alfo  that  they  are 
half  domeftic  animals,  which  formerly  were 
often  tamed;  confequently  many  different  varie- 
ties or  kinds  have  been  formed  among  them, 
as  well  as  in  other  domeftic  animals.  Thefe 
Aleppo  gazelles  are  the  fame  as  thofe  we  have 
called  algazells,  and  are  ftill  more  abundant  in 
Upper  Egypt  than  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo. 
They  feed  on  aromatic  herbs  and  the  tender 
bark  of  young  trees:  they  are  commonly  found 
in  herds,  or  rather  in  families,  confiding  of  five 
or  fix.  Their  cry  refembles  that  of  the  goat. 
They  are  hunted  not  only  with  dogs,  aflifted  by 
the  falcon,  but  alfo  with  the  ounce 

In  fome  places  they  take  the  wild  gazelles  by 
means  of  a tame  one,  to  the  horns  ofwhich  they 
fatten  a fnare  made  of  ropes.  When  a herd 
of  wild  gazelles  is  found  the  tame  one  is  fent 
among  them,  but  he  no  fooner  approaches  than 
one  of  the  males  of  the  wild  herd  advances  to 
oppofe  him,  and  in  butting  with  his  horns  is 
foon  entangled  in  the  noofe.  In  this  ftruggle 
they  both  commonly  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
the  hunter  coming  up  kills  the  one  and  difen- 
gages  the  other. 

The 

* Seç  hiftory  of  this  animal,  page  68,  vol.  VII. 
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The  antelopes,  efpecially  the  largeft  fort,  are 
much  more  common  in  Africa  than  in  India, 
they  are  ftronger  and  fiercer  than  the  other  ga- 
zelles, from  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguilhed 
by  the  double  flexion  of  their  herns  ; and  not 
having  either  the  black  or  brown  ftreak  on 
their  Tides.  The  middling  antelopes  are  about 
the  fize  of  ,the  fallow-deer  ; their  horns  are 
very  black,  their  belly  very  white,  and  their 
fore-legs  Ihorter  than  the  hind  ones.  They 
are  well  made,  and  extremely  clean  animals, 
never  lying  down  but  in  dry  places  ; they  are 
likewife  very  fwift,  watchful,  and  apprehen- 
five  of  danger  ; in  open  places  they  look  round, 
and  when  they  fee  a man,  a dog,  or  any  other 
enemy,  they  fly  with  all  fpeed.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this  natural  timidity,  they  have 
a kind  of  courage,  for  if  furprifed,  they  turn 
Ihort  round,  and  face  thofe  who  attack  them 
with  great  firmnefs. 

The  antelopes,  in  general,  have  large  black 
eyes,  very  brilliant,  and  fo  beautiful,  that  the 
Greeks  employ  them  proverbially,  in  praifing 
the  eyes  of  their  miftreffes.  A gazelle-eyed 
beauty  is  the  higheft  compliment  a lover  can 
pay.  Their  limbs  are  finer  and  more  delicate 
than  the  roe-buck  ; their  hair  is  Ihort,  foft, 
and  glofly  ; their  hind  legs  are  longer  than  thofe 

before, 
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before,  like  the  hare,  which  gives  them  greater 
fecurity  in  afcending  than  in  defcending  fteep 
places.  Their  fwiftnefs  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
roe-buck  \ but  the  latter  haftens  on  by  bounds, 
while  the  former  run  in  an  uninterrupted 
courfe.  Mofl  of  them  are  yellow  upon  the 
back,  white  under  the  belly,  with  a black  ftripe 
which  feparates  thefe  two  colours  below  the 
flanks.  Their  tails  are  of  various  lengths,  but 
all  covered  with  pretty  longblackifh  hair,  their 
ears  are  long,  ereCt,  open,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  ; they  all  have  cloven  hoofs  nearly  like 
the  fheep  ; both  males  and  females  have  per- 
manent horns*  but  the  latter  has  them  thinner 
and  fhorter  than  the  former. 

This  is  all  the  knowledge  we  have  been  able 
to  acquire  concerning  the  different  fpecies  of 
gazelles,  and-their  natural  difpofitions  and  ha- 
bits. Let  us  now  fee  how  far  naturalifts  have 
been  right  in  attributing  the  production  of  the 
' oriental  bezoar  to  one  kind  of  thofe  animals 
only  ; and  whether  this  animal  be  really  the 
pafan  or  pazany  which  they  have  defcribed  by 
the  name  of  the  Bezoar  Gzael.  In  examining 
the  defcription  and  the  figures  of  Koempfer, 
who  has  written  a great  deal  on  this  fubjeCl, 
it  is  doubtful  wThether  he  means  that  the  pazan 
or  the  algazel  is  the  only  animal  which  pro- 
duces 
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duces  the  oriental  bezoar.  If  we  confult  other 
naturalifls  and  travellers,  we  fhall  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  done  is  the  production  not 
only  of  gazelles  but  of  wild  and  domeftic 
goats,  and  even  fheep,  the  formation  of  which 
probably  depends  more  on  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  quality  of  the  food,  than 
on  the  nature  or  the  fpecies  of  the  animal. 
If  we  believe  Rumphius,  Seba,  and  fome  other 
authors,  the  true  oriental  bezoar  is  the  pro- 
duction of  apes  and  not  of  gazelles,  goats,  or 
fheep.  But  this  opinion  of  Rumphius  and 
Seba  is  not  founded  on  a proper  bafis,  for  we 
have  feen  many  of  thefe  concretions,  to  which 
the  name  of  ape  bezoar  has  been  given,  but 
they  are  quite  different  from  the  oriental  be- 
zoar, which  is  certainly  produced  by  a rumi- 
nating animal,  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
all  other  bezoars  by  its  fhape,  fubltance,  and 
colour,  which  is  generally  that  of  an  olive,  and 
brown  within,  while  the  occidental  bezoar  is  of 
a pale  yellow.  The  fubftance  of  the  firft  is 
foft  and  porous;  that  of  the  laft  hard,  dry,  and 
more  petrified.  Befides,  as  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  the  oriental  bezoar  was  confumed  in 
the  laft  century  ; and  fince  it  was  ufed  in 
Europe  and  Afia  for  all  cafes  in  which  our 
prefent  phyficians  give  cordial  medicines,  and 
VOL.  vin.  C c other 
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other  antidotes  againft  poifon,  may  we  not  pre~ 
fume,  from  the  great  quantities  which  were 
formerly,  and  are  ftill,  in  fome  degree,  con- 
fumed,  that  this  done  is  produced,  not  from  a 
fingle  fpecies  of  animal  but  from  many,  and 
that  it  is  equally  the  produ&ion  of  gazelles, 
goats,  and  fheep,  who  cannot  produce  it  but  in 
certain  climates  of  the  Levant  and  Indies.- 
Among  all  the  writings  on  this  fubjeft  we 
have  not  met  with  one  diftin&  obfervation,nor 
a fingle  decifive  argument.  It  only  appears, 
by  what  Monard,  Garcias,  Clufius,  Aldro- 
vandus,  and  others,  have  faid,  that  the  oriental 
bezoar  animal  is  not  the  common  and  do- 
meftic  goat,  but  a fpecies  of  wild  goat  they 
have  not  chara&erifed.  Thus,  likewife,  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  Koempfer  is,  that 
the  bezoar  animal  is  a kind  of  wild  goat,  or. 
rather  gazelle,  and  as  badly  defcribed  ; but  by 
the  teflimonies  of  Thevenot,  Chardin,  and 
Tavernier,  it  feems  that  this  (lone  is  obtained 
more  from  fheep  and  wild  or  domeftic  goats, 
than  from  gazelles.  What  gives  great  weight 
to  the  aflertions  of  thefe  travellers  is,  that  they 
fpeak  from  being  eye-witneffes  of  the  fa 61s, 
and  becaufe,  although  they  do  not  mention  the 
gazelles  on  this  occafion,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  their  being  deceived,  as  they  knew 

them 
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them  perfectly  well,  and  mention  them  in  other 
parts  of  their  works.  We  muft  not,  therefore, 
conclude,  with  our  ancient  naturalifts,  that 
the  oriental  bezoar  is  exclufively  the  produce 
tion  of  a particular  fpecies  of  gazelle,  for  I 
muft  own,  that  after  having  examined  not  only 
the  teftimonies  of  authors,  but  fuch  fa£ts  as 
might  decide  the  queftion,  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  this  (tone  proceeds  equally  from 
the  greateft  number  of  ruminating  animals, 
but  more  commonly  from  goats  and  gazelles. 
This  ftone  is  formed  of  concentric  layers,  and 
often  contains  foreign  matter  in  its  centre.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
this  matter,  which  ferves  as  a nucleus  to  the 
bezoar,  fuppofing  from  that  a judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  animal  that  poflefles  them. 
This  nucleus  is  of  various  kinds  ; fometimes  I 
found  them  to  confift  of  pieces  of  flint,  ftones 
of  plumbs,  tamarinds,  feeds  of  caftia,  and  par- 
ticularly pieces  of  ftraw  and  buds  of  trees, 
therefore  I could  not  hefitate  to  attribute  this 
produ&ion  to  thofe  animals  which  brouze  upon 
lhrubs  and  leaves. 

The  oriental  bezoar  clearly  then  is  not  the 
produ&ion  of  one  particular  animal  but  of 
many  different  ones  ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  teftimonies  of  moft  travellers 
C c 2,  with 
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with  this  opinion.  The  ancients,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  bezoar. 
Galen  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  its  virtues  as 
an  antidote  againfl  poifon.  The  Arabs,  like- 
wife,  praife  the  bezoar  as  poflefling  thofe  qua- 
lities ; but  neither  the  Greeks,  Latins,  nor 
Arabians,  particularly  defcribe  the  animals 
which  produce  it.  Rabi  Mofes,  an  Egyptian, 
only  fays,  that  fome  pretend  this  (tone  is  formed 
in  the  angles  of  the  eyes,  atid  others  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  eaflern  fheep.  I ndeed  there 
are  bezoars,  or,  more  properly,  concretions, 
formed  in  the  eyes  of  flags,  and  fome  other 
animals  ; but  thefe  concretions  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  oriental  bezoar,  and  all  the 
concretions  in  the  gall-bladder  are  of  a light,* 
oily,  and  inflammable  matter,  which  bears  no 
refemblarice  to  the  fubflance  of  the  bezoar. 
Andreas  Lacuno,  a Spanifh  phyfician,  fays,* 
in  his  Commentaries  on  Diofcorides,  that  the 
oriental  bezoar  is  extracted  from  a certain  kind 
of  wild  goat  which  feeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Perfia.  Amatus  Lufitanus  confirms  La- 
cuna’s remarks,  and  adds,  that  this  mountain- 
goat  greatly  refembles  our  flag.  Monard, 
who  quotes  all  the  three,  ftill  more  pofitively 
affirms,  that  this  flone  is  produced  from  the 
internal  parts  of  a mountain-goat  in  India,  to 
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which,  he  fays,  I have  affixed  the  name  of 
cervi-capri,  becaufe  it  inclines  both  to  the 
goat  and  the  ftag,  but  its  horns,  like  thofe  of 
the  goat,  are  very  fimple,  and  very  much  bent 
backwards.  Garcias  ab  Horton  fays,  that  in 
Coraffon,  and  in  Perfia,  there  is  a kind  of  he- 
goats,  called  pafans,  and  that  it  is  in  their 
ftomachs  the  bezoar  is  formed  ; that  as  well  as 
in  Perfia  it  is  found  in  Malacca,  and  near  Cape 
Comorin,  and  that  in  great  numbers  of  the 
goats  killed  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops 
thefe  ftones  are  found  in  the  ftomach  of  thofe 
animals.  Chriftopher  Acofta  confirms  what 
Garcias  and  Monardhave  faid,  without  adding 
any  thing  new  ; in  Ihort,  not  to  omit  any 
thing  which  has  a relation  to  the  hiftorical  de- 
tail of  this  ftone,  Kœmpfer,  a minute  obferver 
of  Nature,  being  in  the  province  of  Laar,  in 
Perfia,  fays,  that  he  went  with  the  natives  of 
that  country  to  hunt  the  pafan , which  pro- 
duces the  bezoar,  and  that  he  faw  them  ex- 
tract that  ftone  ; befides  which,  he  affirms, 
that  the  true  oriental  bezoar  proceeds  from 
this  animal  ; that  the  buck  abu , of  which  he 
has  alfo  given  a figure,  produces  the  bezoar, 
but  that  they  are  of  a very  inferior  quality. 
By  his  figures  of  the  pafan  and  abu  we  might 
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be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  firft  reprefents 
the  common  gazelle  rather  than  the  true  pafan  y 
and  from  his  defcription  we  might  imagine  his 
pafan  to  be  an  he-goat  and  not  a gazelle,  as  he 
gives  it  a beard  refembling  that  of  the  goat  \ 
and  from  the  name  abuy  which  he  gives  to  his 
other  buck,  as  well  as  by  his  fécond  figure,  we 
might  rather  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  wild  goat 
than  the  true  abu,  which  is  our  tzeiran,  or 
large  gazelle.  What  is  yet  more  fingular, 
Kœmpfer,  who  feems  willing  to' decide  the 
fpecies  of  animal  that  produces  the  oriental 
bezoar,  and  affirms,  that  it  is  the  wild  buck 
called  the  pafan,  quotes,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
man,,  whofe  word,  he  fays,  may  be  relied  on, 
who  felt  the  bezoar  {tones  in  the  belly  of  the 
gazelles  of  Golconda.  Thus  the  pofitive  con- 
clufions  that  can  be  drawn  from  Kœmpfer  is, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  vWild  goats,  the 
pafan  and  ahu,  which  produce  the  bezoar  in 
Perfia,  and  that  in  the  Indies  this  ftone  is  like- 
wife  found  in  the  gazelles. 

Chardin  pofitively  fays,  that  oriental  bezoar 
is  found  in  the  wild  and  domeftic  goats  on  the 
fhore  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  India  ; and  that  in  Perfia  it  is  alfo  t®. 
be  met  with  in  fheep.  Dutch  travellers  fay  the 
fame  ; Tavernier  ftill  more  pofitively  affirms, 
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that  they  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  do- 
meftic  goats,  whofe  hair  is  as  fine  as  filk,  and 
that  having  bought  fix  of  thefe  goats  alive,  he 
extra&ed  from  them  feventeen  bezoar  (tones, 
and  a portion  of  another,  about  the  fize  of 
half  a nut,  and  then  adds,  that  there  are  other 
bezoars  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  apes,  the 
virtues  of  which  are  ftill  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  goats  ; that  there  is  alfo  cow  bezoar,  but 
the  virtues  are  inferior  to  the  others,  &c. 
What  can  we  infer  from  fuch  a variety  of 
opinions  and  teftimonies  ? What  can  we  con- 
clude from  them  ? unlefs  it  be  admitted  that 
the  oriental  bezoar  proceeds  not  from  one 
fmgle  fpecies  but  from  many  different  animals/ 
particularly  gazelles  and  goats. 

With  refpeft  to  the  occidental  bezoar,  wc 
can  affirm  they  proceed  neither  from  goats 
nor  gazelles,  for  we  fhall  prove  there  is  neither 
of  them,  nor  even  any  animal  of  that  genus, 
in  all  the  extent  of  the  new  world.  Inftead 
of  gazelles  we  only  meet  with  roe-bucks  in 
the  woods  of  America  ; inftead  of  wild  goats 
and  fheep,  lamas  and  pacos,  animals  of  a quite 
different  nature  are  Teen  on  the  mountains  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  no  other 
cattle,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  two 
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fpecies  were  almoft  reduced  to  a domeflic  flate, 
they  fubfifted  in  much  greater  numbers  in  their 
natural  condition  of  liberty  upon  the  moun- 
tains. The  wild  lamas  were  called  huanacues , 
and  the  pacos  vicunnas  ; from  whence  the  French 
have  derived  the  name  of  vigogne , which  de- 
notes the  fame  animal  as  the  pacos  ; both  the 
pacos  and  the  lamas  produce  bezoars,  but  the 
tame  ones  more  feldom  than  the  wild. 

M.  Daubenton,  who  has  morë  narrowly  in- 
fpe&ed  into  the  nature  of  bezoar  floues  than 
any  other  perfon,  thinks  they  are  compofed  of 
a like  matter  to  that  which  fallens  itfelf  to 
the  teeth  of  ruminating  animals  in  form  of  a 
fhining  tartereous  matter  ; and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  collection  of  bezoars,  of  which  there 
are  a great  number  in  the  royal  cabinet,  that 
there  are  effential  differences  between  the 
oriental  and  occidental  bezoars.  Thus  the 
Eaft-Indian  goats,  or  the  gazelles  of  Perfia, 
are  not  the  only  animals  which  produce  con- 
cretions, called  by  the  name  of  bezoar,  for  the 
chamois,  and,  perhaps,  the  wild  goat  of  the 
Alps,  the  he-goats  of  Guinea,  and  many  ani- 
mals of  America,  afford  this  fubflance  ; and, 
if  we  comprehend  under  this  name  all  con- 
cretions of  this  nature,  which  are  met  with  in 
different  animals,  we  may  be  affured,  that 
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moft  quadrupeds,  excepting  carnivorous  ones, 
and  even  crocodiles  and  alligators,  produce 
bezoars. 

. To  form,  therefore,  a clear  idea  of  thefe  con- 
cretions it  will  be  neceflary  to  divide  them  into 
feveral  clafles,  and  fix  them  to  the  animals 
■which  produce  them,  and  the  climates  and  food 
which  moftly  afiift  their  produftion. 

Firft,  then,  the  flones  formed  in  the  bladder 
and  kidnies  of  men,  and  other  animals,  muft 
be  held  diftinft  from  the  clafs  of  bezoar,  and 
defcribed  by  the  name  of  calculi , their  fubftance 
being  quite  different  from  that  of  the  bezoars; 
they  are  eafily  known  by  their  weight,  their 
urinous  fmell,  and  their  ftru£ture,  which  is  not 
regular,  nor  formed  with  concentric  layers, 
like  that  of  the  bezoar. 

2.  The  concretions  that  are  often  found  in 
the  gall-bladder,  and  liver,  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  and  other  animals,  mull  not  be  regarded 
as  bezoars  ; they  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  lightnefs,  colour,  and  inflammability; 
befides  they  are  not  formed  by  layers  encircled 
round  a nucleus. 

3.  The  balls  frequently  found  in  theftomachs 

of  animals,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  that  rumi- 
nate, are  not  true  bezoars.  Thefe  balls,  which 
are  called  œgagropili , are  compofed  internally  of 
vol.  vin.  D d x the 
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the  hair  the  animal  has  licked  off  his  hide  and 
f wallowed,  or  from  hard  roots,  which  he  could 
not  digeft  ; their  external  part  is  encrufled  with 
a vifcous  fubftancé,  fomething  like  that  of 
the  bezoar.  The  ægagrepiliy  therefore,  have 
nothing  in  them,  except  this  external  layer, 
in  common  with  the  bezoar,  and  a fingle  in- 
fpeftion  is  fufficient  to  diftinguilh  one  from 
the  other. 

4.  Ægagropili  are  often  found  in  the  animals 
of  temperate  climates,  but  never  any  bezoars. 
Our  oxen  and  cows,  the  Alpine  chamois,  and 
the  hog  of  Italy,  prodiice  only  ægagropili , 
Animals  of  hotter  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
only  produce  bezoars.  The  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  goats,  the  gazelles  of  Alia  and 
Africa,  the  lama  of  Peru,  and  others,  produce, 
inftead  of  ægagropili , folid  bezoars,  whofe  fub- 
i'tance  and  fize  tfary  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  animals  and  the  climates  in  which  they 
live. 

5.  The  bezoars,  to  which  fuch  virtues  and 
properties  have  been  attributed,  are  the  oriental 
kind,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  proceeds  from 
goats,  gazelles,  and  fheep,  which  feed  on  the 
mountains  of  Afia.  The  bezoar  of  an  inferior 
quality,  which  is  called  occidental , proceeds 
from  the  lamas  and  pacos,  which  are  found  in 
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the  mountains  of  South  America.  In  a word, 
the  goats  and  gazelles  of  Africa  alfo  produce 
bezoars,  but  not  of  fo  good  a quality  as  thofe 
of  Afia. 

From  all  thefe  fa6ts  we  may  conclude,  that, 
in  general,  the  bezoar  is  only  a refidue  of 
vegetable  nutriment  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  carnivorous  animals,  and  is  peculiar  to  thofe 
who  feed  on  plants  ; that  in  the  fouthern  moun- 
tains of  Afia,  the  herbs  being  Wronger  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  bezoar,  which 
is  the  refidue  of  that  food,  has  alfo  more  vir- 
tues than  any  other  ; that  in  America,  where 
the  heat  is  lefs,  and  the  mountain  herbs  being 
weaker,  the  bezoars  produced  there  are  alfo 
inferior  ; and  that  in  Europe,  where  the  herbs 
are  flill  weaker,  and  in  all  the  vallies  of  both 
continents,  where  they  are  coarfe,  no  bezoars 
are  produced,  but  only  œgagropili , which  con- 
tain nothing  but  hair,  roots,  or  filaments,  which 
the  animal  was  unable  to  digeft. 
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THE  BUBALUS,  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  WHICH 
HAVE  AN  AFFINITY  TO  THE  GAZELLES 
AND  GOATS. 


WE  have  already  taken  notice,  in  our  de- 
fcription  of  the  Buffalo,  of  the  name  Bubalus 
being  improperly  applied  to  that  animal.  This 
name  belonged  formerly  to  the  animal  in  quef- 
tion,  which  is  of  a very  diftant  nature  from 
the  baffalo.  It  refembles  the  flag,  the  gazelle, 
and  the  ox,  in  many  refpe&s  ; to  the  flag,  by 
cTthe  fize  and  {hape  of  its  body  and  legs  in  parti- 
cular ; but  its  horns  are  permanent,  and  nearly 
like  thofe  of  the  largeft  gazelles,  to  which  it 
has  an  affinity  both  in  this  character  and  in 
its  natural  habits  ; its  head,  however,  is  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  gazelles,  or  even  that 
of  the  flags.  He  refembles  the  ox  by  the 
length  of  the  muzzle  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  the  cranum  not  advancing 
beyond  the  os  frontalis : thefe  different  marks 
of  conformation,  joined  to  its  ancient  name, 
being  forgotten,  is  the  reafon  why  it  has  ob- 
tained the  feveral  names  of  bufelaphus , the  bull- 
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flag,  bucula-cervina , the  cow-hind,  the  Barbary 
cow,  &c.  Even  the  name  of  bubalus  comes 
from  bubulus , and  has  been  applied  to  this  ani- 
mal from  its  fimilitude  to  the  ox. 

The  head  of  the  bubalus  is  narrow  and  very 
long,  the  eyes  are  placed  very  high,  the  fore- 
head very  fhort  and  narrow,  the  horns  per- 
manent, black,  thick,  and  very  clofely  annu- 
lated  : they  are  clofe  to  each  other  at  the  root, 
but  fpread  very  diflant  at  their  extremities  ; 
they  are  crooked  backwards,  and  twilled  like 
a corkfcrew  ; his  fhoulders  are  fo  elevated 
that  they  form  a fort  of  bunch  upon  the  wi- 
thers ; the  tail  is  nearly  a foot  long,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  a bunch  of  hair  at  its  extremity  ; 
•and  the  ears  refemble  thofe  of  the  antelope. 
Kolbe  calls  this  animal  by  the  name  of  elk,  al- 
though it  only  refembles  the  elk  by  its  hair 
being  finer  at  the  root,  than  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  points  ; this  chara&er  is  particular  to 
thefe  two  animals,  for  the  hair  of  almolt  every 
quadruped  is  thicker  at  the  root  than  at  the 
middle  and  point.  The  hair  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  elk,  though  much  fhorter, 
thinner,  and  fofter.  Thefe  alone  are  the  re- 
femblances  between  the  bubalus  and  the  elk  ; 
in  every  other  refpeél  thefe  two  animals  are 
entirely  different.  The  horns  of  the  elk  are 
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larger  and  heavier  than  thofe  of  the  flag,  and 
are  renewed  every  year;  the  bubalus,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  (lied  its  horns,  but  they  con- 
tinue their  growth  during  life,  and  in  form 
and  texture  are  like  thofe  of  the  gazelles.  He 
refembles  the  gazelles  alfo  by  the  fhape  of  his 
body,  the  fmallnefs  of  his  head,  the  length  of 
his  neck,  the  pofition  of  his  eyes,  ears,  and 
horns,  and  in  the  fhape  and  length  of  the  tail. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  whom  one  of  thefe  animals  was  prefented  by 
the  name  of  the  Barbary  ccwy  and  who  adopted 
that  denomination,  did  not  hefitate  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients. 
Though  we  have  rejedfed  this  denomination  of 
Barbary  cow , as  equivocal  and  confufed,  yet  as 
for  the  reft,  we  could  not  do  better  than  copy 
the  exa£t  defcription  thofe  gentlemen  have 
given  of  this  animal,  and  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it  is  neither  gazelle,  goat,  cow,  elk,  nor 
ftag,  but  a particular  and  diftin£t  fpecies.  This 
animal  is  alfo  the  fame  that  Caius  has  defcrib- 
ed  under  the  name  of  bufelaphus , and  I was 
furprifed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy 
did  not  make  this  remark,  fince  all  the  charac- 
ters which  Caius  gives  to  his  bufelaphus  agree 
with  their  Barbary  cow. 
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In  the  royal  cabinet  is,  firft,  the  fkeleton  of 
a bubalus  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  had 
defcribed  and  diffe&ed,  by  the  name  of  the  Bar- 
bary cow.  Secondly,  a head  much,  larger  than 
that  of  this  fkeleton,  the  horns  of  which  are  alfo 
much  longer  and  thicker.  Thirdly,  a part  of 
another  head,  with  horns  as  large  as  the  fore- 
going, but  their  form  and  dire&ion  are  different. 
There  are,  therefore,  in  the  bubalus,  as  well  as 
in  the  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  others,  varieties 
in  the  fize  of  the  body,  and  in  the  fhape  of  the 
horns  ; but  thefe  differences  do  not  appear  to 
be  confiderable  enough  to  make  diflindt  and 
feparate  fpecies. 

The  bubalus  is  common  in  Barbary,  and  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  ; he  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  nature  as  the  antelopes,  and  has,  like 
them,  fhort  hair,  black  hide,  and  his  flefh  is. 
good  to  eat. 


THE  CONDOMA. 


THE  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  takes 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  fhewed  me  in  his  cabinet  the  head  of  an 
animal,  which,  at  firft  fight,  I took  to  have 
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belonged  to  a large  bubalus.  It  refembled 
thofe  of  our  largefl  flags  ; but  inflead  of  folid 
horns,  like  thofe  of  the  flag,  it  had  two  large 
and  hollow  ones  with  a ridge,  like  thofe  of  the 
he-goat,  and  double  flexions,  like  thofe  of  the 
antelope.  In  examining  the  royal  cabinet  for 
what  might  be  relative  to  this  anitnal,  we 
found  two  horns  ; the  firffc  without  any  mark 
or  name,  came  from  his  Majefly’s  wardrobe; 
the  fécond  we  had  from  M.  Baurhis,  commif- 
fary  of  the  Marines,  with  the  name  of  the  con - 
dama  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  affixed  to  it. 
This  name  we  have  adopted,  as  the  animal 
which  it  denotes  has  never  before  been  de- 
fcribed  nor  denominated. 

By  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  double  flexion 
of  the  horns,  the  condoma  approaches  very 
near  the  ftrepficeros  of  Caius  ; the  fhape  and 
contours  of  the  horns  are  exa&ly  the  fame,  and 
from  which  it  feems  reafonable  to  prefume  that 
they  are  the  fame  animal,  efpecially  if  we  attend 
to  the  following  refledlion  : firft,  Caius  was 
evidently  deceived  in  confidering  this  animal  as 
the  ftrepficeros  of  the  ancients  ; for  the  ftrepfi- 
ceros of  the  ancients  is  certainly  the  antelope, 
whofe  head  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
(lag  ; while  Caius  affirms,  that  the  head  of  his 
ftrepficeros  is  like  that  of  the  flags  ; therefore 
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his  ftrepficeros  is  not  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
ancients.  Secondly,  the  horns  of  the  animal 
Caius  defcribes,  are  thick,  and  more  than  three 
feet  in  length,  covered  with  rugofities,  and  not' 
with  rings  or  tubercles  ; while  thofe  of  the 
ftrepficeros  of  the  ancients,  or  antelope,  are 
much  thinner  and  fhorter,  and  are  furnifhed 
with  rings  and  tubercles.  Thirdly,  although 
the  horns  of  the  condoma,  which  is  in  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny’s  cabinet,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  came  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  king, 
have  beenpolifhed  upon  the  furface,  it  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  plainly  perceivable,  that  they  never 
had  rings  ; this  is  farther  demonftrated  by  the 
horns  M.  Baurhis  gave  us,  which  had  never 
been  polifhed,  and  yet  it  was  rough,  like  thofe 
of  the  antelope  ; befides,  Caius  himfelf  fays, 
that  the  horns  of  his  ftrepficeros  had  only  rugo- 
fities, therefore  his  ftrepficeros  is  not  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  ancients,  but  the  animal  here 
fpoken  of,  and  which,  in  fad,  is  furnifhed  with 
every  charader  Caius  has  given  to  that  which 
he  defcribes. 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  travellers  for 
thofe  marks  which  might  have  an  affinity  with 
the  remarkable  fize  of  the  horns  of  this  ani- 
mal, we  can  find  none  that  have  a nearer  re- 
vol.  vin.  E e lation 
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lation  to  it  than  thofe  of  the  animal  mentioned 
by  Kolbe,  under  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  “ The  goat,  fays  he, 
to  which  the  Hottentots  have  not  as  yet  given  a 
name,  and  which  I call  the  wild  goat,  is  remark- 
able in  many  refpcCts;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  flag;  its  head  is  very  handfome,  ornamented 
with  two  fmooth  crooked  and  pointed  horns, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  at  their  extremities 
about  two  feet  afunder.”  Thefe  characters  ap- 
pear perfectly  to  agree  with  the  animal  in 
queftion  ; but  having  feen-  no  more  than  the 
head,  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  reft  of  Kolbe’s 
defcriptions  equally  agree  with  it;  we, there- 
fore, can  only  prefume  it  as  a probability, 
which  requires  confirmation  by  future  obferva- 
tions.  Kolbe  remarks,  that  “ All  along  the 
back  there  runs  a white  ftripe,  which  ends  at 
the  infertion  of  the  tail  ; another  of  the  fame 
colour  crofles  this  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
which  it  entirely  furrounds;  there  are  two  more 
'which  furround  the  body,  the  one  behind  the 
fore  legs  and  the  other  behind  the  hind  ones. 
The  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  is  grey,  with 
fome  reddifh  fpots,  except  the  belly,  which  is 
white  ; it  has  alfo  a long  grey  beard,  and  its 
legs,  though  long,  are  well  proportioned.” 
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? HE  GUIB. 


THE  Guib  (fig . 156.^  is  an  animal,  though 
not  noticed  by  any  naturalift  or  traveller,  very 
common  in  Senegal,  from  whence  M.  Adan- 
fon  brought  over  fome  of  their  fkins.  It  re- 
fembles  the  gazelles,  efpecially  the  nanguer,  by 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  its  body,  by  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  Jegs,  by  the  form  of  its  head  and 
muzzle,  by  the  eyes  and  ears,  by  the  length 
of  its  tail,  and  by  the  want  of  a beard  ; but 
every  gazelle,  efpecially  the  nanguer,  has  the 
colour  of  the  belly  white,  while  the  bread  and 
belly  of  the  guib  are  of  a deep  brown.  It  alfo 
differs  from  the  gazelles  by  the  horns,  which 
are  fmooth,  without  annular  prominences,  and 
have  two  longitudinal  ridges,  the  one  above 
and  the  other  underneath,  forming  a fpiral  twifl 
from  the  bafe  to  the  point;  they  are  alfo  a 
little  comprefled.  In  thefe  particulars  the  guib 
is  more  like  the  goat  than  the  gazelle,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
rather  an  intermediate  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  re- 
markable for  white  ftripes  on  a brown  ground, 
E e 2 that 
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that  are  difpofed  along  and  acrofs  the  animal’s 
body,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  aharnefs.  It 
feeds  in  company,  and  they  are  found  in  nu- 
merous herds  in  the  plains  of  Podor. 


THE  GRIM. 


THIS  animal  is  only  known  to  naturalifts 
by  the  name  of  Grim , or  Wild  Goat  of  Grim- 
mius  ; and  which,  as  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  name  it  bears  in  its  own  country,  we 
fhall  adopt.  We  find  a figure  of  this  animal 
in  the  German  Ephemerides,  which  has  been 
copied  in  the  Academical  Colle&ion.  Dr.  Her- 
man Grimmius  was  the  firft  who  mentioned 
this  animal,  and  what  he  faid  of  it  has  been 
copied  by  Ray,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  no- 
menclators.  Although  his  defeription *  * is  in- 
complete, 

* This  animal,  on  the  back  and  neck,  is  of  a dark  afh  colour, 
with  a white  belly,  is  about  a foot  and  a half  in  height,  on  the 
top  of  its  head  between  the  horns  is  a tuft  of  black  hair,  and  be- 
tween each  eye  and  the  noftrils,  there  is  a cavity  filled  with  a 
yellow  humour,  oily,  and  vifeid,  which,  has  fome  refetnblance  to 
caftor,  and  mufk,  and  fills  again  upon  the  cavities  being  emptied, 
Grimmius. 
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complete,  he  denotes  two  chara&ers  fo  remark- 
able, that  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  head  of 
an  animal  of  Senegal,  given  us  by  M.  Adanfon, 
belongs  to  the  goat  of  Grimmius.  The  firft  is 
a very  deep  cavity  under  each  eye,  fo  deep  in- 
deed, as  to  leave  but  a thin  partition  of  bone 
between  the  cavities  and  the  partition  of  their 
nofe  ; the  fécond  is  a tuft  of  hair  (landing  up- 
right on  the  top  of  the  head.  Thefe  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  diftinguifh  the  grimm  from  every  other 
goat  or  gazelle.  It  refembles  both,  however, 
not,  only  in  the  (hape  of  its  body,  but  even  by 
its  horns,  which  are  annulated  towards  the  bafe, 
and  have  longitudinal  (Ireaks  like  thofe  of  the 
gazelles  ; at  the  fame  time,  they  are  very  (hort, 
and  bend  backwards  in  an  horizontal  dire&ion, 
like  the  fmall  African  goat  before  mentioned. 
Befides,  from  being  much  fmall er,  and  from 
having  fhort  horns,  we  are  almofl  led  to  con- 
clude this  animal  forms  the  (hade  between  the 
goat  and  fmall  antelopes. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  the  male 
grim  is  alone  furnidied  with  horns;  for  the  in- 
dividual of  which  Dr.  Grimmius  has  given  the 
defeription  and  figure,  had  no  horns  : and  the 
head  which  M.  Adanfon  has  given  us  was,  on 
the  contrary,  ornamented  with  two,  very  fhort, 
and  almoft  concealed  by  the  hair,  but  yet  fuf- 
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ficiently  vifible  not  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the 
obferver  ; befides,  we  fhall  find,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  chevrotains,  or  fmall  antelopes*  that  in 
the  chevrotains  of  Guinea,  the  male  only  has 
horns,  which  has  made  us  prefume,  that  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  grim  fpecies,  which  in  every 
refpeét  approaches  nearer  the  chevrotain,  than 
any  other  animal. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  the  year  1767,  M.  Vofmaër  publilhed  a 
delcription  of  this  animal,  and  which  he  calls 
the  Small  Beautiful  Buck  of  Guinea,  and  from 
whom  we  have  extra&ed  the  following  account  : 
“ This  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  animals 
I ever  faw  ; it  was  fent  from  Guinea  with  thir- 
teen others  of  both  fexes,  but  twelve  of  them 
died  in  their  voyage  to  Holland,  and  thofe  two 
which  furvived  were  males;  thefe  were  put  into 
the  menagerie  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
one  of  them  died  the  following  winter,  that  of 
1764.  They  are  remarkably  timid  animals,  and 
are  much  frightened  at  any  noifç,  efpecially 
at  thunder.  The  one  now  living,  (in  1766) 
though  very  wild  at  firft,  is  now  fo  familiar, 
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that  upon  holding  a piece  of  bread  to  him,  and 
calling  him  by  the  name  they  have  given  him 
of  tetje , he  will  not  only  approach  but  allow 
himfelf  to  be  ftroaked.  He  is  a particularly 
clean  animal,  and  will  not  fufFer  the  fmalleft 
piece  of  dirt  to  remain  on  any  part  of  his 
body,  but  is  conftantly  fcratching  himfelf  with 
his  hind  feet.  He  is  very  adtive,  and  when 
landing  ftill,  keeps  one  of  his  fore-legs  rather 
in  a bent  pofition,  which  gives  him  a graceful 
appearance.  He  eats  bread,  rye,  carrots,  is 
fond  of  potatoes,  and  is  a ruminating  animal. 
His  horns  are  rather  large  in  proportion  to  his 
fize,  and  has  a fmall  quantity  of  hair  which 
rifes  to  a point  between  them.  He  is  about  the 
fize  of  a young  kid  of  two  months  old,  and  his 
limbs  are  extremely  well  proportioned.  His 
head  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a roe- buck  ; 
his  nofe  is  black  and  naked,  but  always  moift  ; 
his  upper  lip  appears  as  if  divided  ; he  has  no 
beard  but  a kind  of  fmall  whifkers  on  the  Tides, 
and  a wart  covered  with  hair  under  his  chin  ; 
his  horns  are  black,  about  three  inches  long,* 
quite  flraight,  and  end  with  a {harp  point,  they 
are  furnifhed  with  three  rings,  which  rife  a 
little  backward  ; from  the  black  tuft  between 
the  horns,  there  is  a ilripe  of  that  colour  down 
to  the  nofe  ; his  ears  are  large,  with  fome  fhort 
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hairs  on  the  infides,  and  on  the  tops,  but  ail  the 
other  parts  of  them  are  black  and  naked  ; his 
eyes  are  large,  and  of  a deep  brown  ; between 
the  eyes  and  nofe  there  are  black  cavities,  from 
the  middle  of  which  a vifcid  gummy  humour 
exudes,  that  foon  becomes  hard  and  black,  but 
I could  never  perceive  that  it  contained  that 
odour  which  Dr.Grimmius  and  thofe  who  have 
followed  him  defcribe  it  to  poflefs  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  and  the  head  are  of  a yellowifh 
grey,  the  back  black,  the  Tides  a bright  brown, 
the  belly  grey,  and  the  limbs  white  as  far  as  his 
knees,  his  legs  have  a black  band,  and  the  hair 
becomes  blackifh  towards  the  hoofs  ; he  had  no 
heels,  his  feet  were  cloven,  he  had  beautiful 
black  pointed  hoofs,  and  his  tail  was  very  fhort 
and  white,  with  a black  band  on  the  upper 
part.” 


THE  CHEVROTA  INS. 


WE  have  given  the  name  of  Chevrotain 
(tragulus)  to  the  fmall  animals  of  the  warm 
regions  of  Africa  and  Afia,  which  almoft  every 
traveller  has  mentioned  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  little  flag y or  little  hind.  In  fa&, 
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the  chevrotain  is  a miniature  refemblance  of 
the  flag,  by  the  fhape  of  its  muzzle,  lightnefs 
of  body,  fbortnefs  of  tail,  and  form  of  his  legs; 
but  differs  greatly  in  fize,  the  largefl  never 
exceeding  that  of  the  hare.  Some  of  them  are 
entirely  without  horns,  and  thofe  which  have 
any,  they  are  hollow,  annulated,  and  nearly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  gazelles.  Their  fmali 
cloven  feet,  is  alfo  more  like  that  of  the  ga- 
zelle than  of  the  flag  ; and  they  differ  both 
from  the  gazelle  and  the  flag,  by  not  having 
any  depreflions  or  hollows  under  their  eyes  : 
in  that  particular  they  approach  the  goat,  but 
in  reality  they  are  neither  flags,  gazelles,  nor 
goats,  but  conflitute  one  or  more  diflindt  fpe- 
cies.  Seba  gives  the  figures  and  defcriptions 
of  five  chevrotains.  The  firfl  he  calls  the 
little  red  Guinea  hind  without  horns  ; the  fé- 
cond, the  fawn , or  the  young  delicate  flag  of 
Africa  ; the  third,  the  little  young  flag  of  Gui- 
nea ; the  fourth,  the  little  red  and  white  hind 
of  Surinam  ; the  fifth,  the  red-haired  African 
flag.  Of  thefe  five  chevrotains,  the  firfl, 
fécond,  and  third,  are  evidently  the  fame 
animal  ; the  fifth,  which  is  larger  than  the 
three  firfl,  and  whofe  hair  is  much  flronger, 
and  of  a deeper  colour,  feems  to  be  only 
a variety  of  the  firfl  ; the  fourth,  which 
VOL.  vin.  F f that 
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that  author  mentions  as  an  animal  of  Suri- 
nam, appears  to  be  only  a fécond  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  which  is  found  in  Africa,  but  not 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alia  ; and  I am  great- 
ly inclined  to  think  that  Seba  was  mifin- 
formed,  when  he  fays  this  animal  came  from 
Surinam.  Every  traveller,  who  fpeaks  of  thefe 
little  flags,  mentions  them  as  being  found 
in  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft-Indies;  but 
not  one  affirms  that  he  has  feen  them  in 
America  ; and  if  the  fpotted  chevrotain  Seba 
fpeaks  of  did  come  from  Surinam,  we  muft 
prefume  that  it  had  been  tranfported  from 
Guinea,  or  from  fome  other  fouthern  province 
of  the  old  continent.  But  there  appears  to  be 
a fécond  fpecies  of  chevrotain,  different  from 
all  :hofe  we  have  mentioned,  which  feem  to  be 
only  fimple  varieties  of  the  firfl.  This  fécond 
fpecies  has  fmall  horns,  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  circumference  : thefe 
horns  are  ' hollow,  black,  fomewhat  crooked, 
very  {harp  at  the  points,  and  furrounded  at 
the  bottom  with  two  or  three  tranfverfe  rings. 
We  have  feen  the  feet  and  one  of  the  horns  of 
this  animal  in  the  royal  cabinet,  which  fuffi- 
ciently  demonflrate  it  is  either  a chevrotain  or 
a very  fmall  gazelle.  Kolbe,  fpeaking  of  this 
animal,  fays,  it  has  horns  like  thofe  of  the  flag, 
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and  that  the  branches  were  in  proportion  to 
their  age  ; this  is  an  evident  error,  which  a 
fingle  infpe&ion  of  the  horns  will  clearly 
prove. 

Thefe  animals  are  of  an  elegant  make,  and 
their  limbs  finely  proportioned  for  their  fize. 
But  though  they  leap  and  bound  with  prodigious 
fwiftnefs,  yet,  apparently,  they  cannot  continue 
it  long,  for  the  Indians  often  hunt  and  fre- 
quently knock  them  down  with  their  flicks: 
they  are  greatly  fought  after  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  their  flefii. 

By  comparing  the  teftimonies  of  travellers 
it  appears,  firft,  that  the  chevrotain  without 
horns  is  peculiar  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ; fecondly, 
that  the  one  with  horns  is  the  chevrotain  of 
Senegal,  and  is  called  guevei  by  the  natives  ; 
that  only  the  male  guevei  is  furnifhed  with 
horns  ; fourthly,  that  the  chevrotain  marked 
with  white  fpots,  and  which  Seba  fays  comes 
from  Surinam,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a native  of 
the  Eaft-Indies,  efpecially  of  Ceylon,  where  it 
is  called  memina , (jig.  158 .)  we  muft,  there  ' 
fore,  conclude,  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of 
chevrotains,  namely,  the  memina , (jig.  157 .)  or 
the  Indian  chevrotain  without  horns  ; and  the 
guevei , or  Guinea  chevrotain  with  horns  ; that 
the  five  fpecies  fpoken  of  by  Seba  are  only  va^ 
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rieties  of  the  memina  : and  that  the  fmalleft 
1 « 

kind,  which  in  Senegal  is  called  guevei-kaior,  is 
only  a variety  of  the  guevei. 

Thefe  little  animals  can  only  live  in  excef- 
fively  hot  climates  ; they  are  fo  exceedingly 
delicate  that  it  is  with  the  greated  difficulty 
they  are  tranfported  into  Europe  alive,  where 
they  perifh  in  a ffiort  time.  They  are  gentle, 
familiar,  and  very  beautiful.  They  are,  with- 
out doubt,  the  lead:  of  all  cloven-footed  ani- 
mals. According  to  this  ehara£ter  they  ffiould 
not  bring  forth  many  young  ; but  if  we  reafon 
from  their  fmall  fize  they  ffiould  produce  feveral 
at  a litter.  As  to  the  fa<5f  on  this  point  we 
mud  wait  until  opportunity  is  procured  to 
make  the  obfervation  ; we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  bring  forth  but  one  or  two  at  a time,  like 
the  gazelles,  roe-bucks,  &c.  but  poffibly  they 
produce  more  frequently,  for  they  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  in  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  Senegal, 
Congo,  and  in  every  other  country  that  is  ex- 
ceffively  hot,  but  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ame- 
rica, nor  in  any  of  the  temperate  climates  of 
the  old  continent. 
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THE  MAZAMES. 


MAZAME,  in  the  Mexican  language,  was 
the  name  of  the  flag,  or  rather  a generic  name, 
including  the  whole  race  of  flags,  fallow-deer, 
and  roe-bucks.  Hernandes,  Recchi,  and  Fer- 
nandes, who  have  tranfmitted  this  name  to  us, 
diftinguifh  two  fpeciesof  mazames,  both  com- 
mon in  Mexico  and  New  Spain.  The  firft 
and  largeft,  to  which  they  give  the  fimple  name 
of  mazame , has  horns  like  thofe  of  the  roe-buck 
of  Europe,  that  is,  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
in  length,  with  the  extremities  divided  into 
two  points,  and  a fingle  antler.  The  fécond, 
called  temamaçamey  is  much  lefs,  and  has.  but 
a fingle  horn,  and  without  any  antlers.  Thefe 
two  animals  feem  to  be  roe-bucks,  the  firft 
being  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  European  roe- 
buck, and  the  fécond  only  a variety  of  it.  It 
alfo  appears,  that  thefe  mazames  and  temama- 
çames  of  Mexico  are  the  fame  as  the  cuguacu - 
apara , and  the  cuguacu-été  of  Brafil,  and  that  in 
Cayenne  the  firft  is  called  cariacou , (fig . 157. ) 
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or  the  foreft  hind  ; the  fécond,  the  /mail  caria- 
cou, or  the  hind  of  the  marjhes.  Though  we  are 
the  firft  who  have  pointed  out  thefe  relations, 
yet  we  fhould  not  have  prefumed  that  there 
were  neither  difficulties  nor  doubts  on  this 
fubjed,  if  Seba  had  not  mentioned  the  ma- 
zame  and  the  temamaçame  as  two  different 
animals  : thefe  are  not  roe-bucks  with  folid 
and  branched  horns,  but  gazelles  with  hollow 
and  wrinkled  ones  : thefe  are  not  animals  of 
New  Spain,  as  this  author  defcribes  them,  but 
natives  of  Africa.  Thefe  errors  of  Seba  have 
been  adopted  by  mofl  authors  who  have 
written  fince.  They  have  not  fufpe&ed  that 
the  animals  mentioned  by  Seba,  under  the 
names  of  mazame  and  temamaçame,  were 
the  fame  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Hernandes, 
Recchi,  and  Fernandes.  The  confufion  of 
the  names  has  been  followed  by  a confufion  of 
the  animals,  and,  in  confequence,  fome  na- 
turalifts  have  indicated  thefe  animals  by  the 
name  of  chevrotains,  and  others  by  that  of 
gazelles,  or  goats.  It  appears  that  Linnæus 
fufpeded  this  error,  for  he  has  not  adopted  it. 
Fie  has  placed  the  mazame  in  the  lift  of  ftags, 
and  has  thought,  as  we  do,  that  the  Mexican 
mazame  is  the  fame  animal  as  the  cuguacu  of 
Brafil. 
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To  demonftrate  what  we  have  advanced,  we 
will  fuppofe  that  there  were  neither  gazelles, 
nor  chevrotains,  in  New  Spain,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  America,  and  that  all  thofe,  as  well  as 
goats,  which  are  at  prefent  there,  have  been 
carried  from  the  old  continent  ; that  the  true 
mazame  of  Mexico  is  the  fame  animal  as  the 
cuguacn-apara  of  Brafil  ; that  the  name  cuguacu 
is  pronounced  couguacou  ; and  that,  by  corrup- 
tion, this  animal  is  called  cariacou  at  Cayenne, 
from  whence  we  had  a living  one  fent  us  by 
this  name  of  cariacou.  We  (hall  now  endea- 
vour to  find  out  what  fpecies  of  animals  thefe 
maybe  to  which  Seba  has  applied  the  names 
mazame  and  temamaçame,  for  to  deftroy  an 
error  it  is  not  fufficient  to  reje£t  it,  but  we 
fhould  alfo  explain  the  caufe  and  demonftrate 
the  efte&s. 

The  gazelles  and  chevrotains  inhabit  only 
the  hotteft  countries  of  the  Old  World  ; they 
cannot  exift  in  temperate  climates,  and  dill 
lefs  in  thofe  that  are  cold.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  have  ever  frequented  the  northern 
countries  ; have  paffed,  by  that  means,  from  one 
continent  to  the  other;  nor  have  any  travellers 
or  hiftorians  of  the  New  World,  ever  pre- 
tended to  have  feen  them  in  that  part  of  the 
globe.  On  the  contrary,  (lags  and  roe-bucks, 
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which  inhabit  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
might  have  paded  over  the  northern  lands,  and 
therefore  are  met  with  in  both  continents. 
We  have  obferved,  in  olir  hiftory  of  the  flag, 
that  the  Cardian  flag  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
Europe  ; that  he  is  only  fmaller,  and  has 
fome  flight  variations  in  the  fhape  of  his  horns 
and  the  colour  of  his  hair.  We  may  add, 
to  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  in  America 
there  are  as  many  varieties  among  flags  as  in 
Europe,  notwithftanding  which  they  are  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  One  of  thefe  varieties  is  the 
Corfican  flag,  which  is  fmaller  and  browner 
than  the  common  kind.  We  have  alfo  men- 
tioned white  flags,  and  hinds,  and  have  faid, 
that  this  colour  proceeds  from  their  domeftic 
ftate  ; this  kind  is  alfo  found  in  America,  as 
well  as  our  common  and  fmail  brown  flags. 
The  Mexicans,  who  keep  thefe  white  flags 
in  their  parks,  have  denominated  them  Royal 
Stags . It  is  a native  of  Germany,  and  com- 
monly called  the  Stag  of  Ardennes  ; and  Brand- 
hirts,  by  the  Germans  : it  is  at  leaft  as  big 
as  the  large  French  flags,  but  differs  from 
them  by  feveral  particular  chara£ters.  Its 
coat  is  thicker,  and  of  a lighter  colour  un- 
der its  belly  : its  throat  and  neck  is  furnifhed 
with  long  hairs,  like  the  he-goat,  which  has 
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caufed  both  ancients  and  moderns  to  give  it  the 
name  of  tragelaphus , or  Jiag-lihe  goat.  There 
are  alfo  a great  number  of  roe-bucks  in  Ame- 
rica: we  are  only  acquainted  with  two  varieties 
in  Europe,  the  red  and  the  brown  ; the  latter 
are  fmaller  than  the  former,  but  they  perfectly 
refemble  each  other.  The  mazame  of  Mexico, 
the  cuguacu-apara  of  Brafil,  and  the  cariacou, 
or  foreft  hind  of  Cayenne,  entirely  refemble 
our  red  roe-bucks.  Comparing  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  them  is  a fufficient  proof,  that 
all  thefe  names  denote  the  fame  animal.  But 
the  temamaçame,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  the 
cuguacu-été  of  Brafil,  the  fmall  cariacou  of 
Cayenne  may  be  a variety  different  from  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  temamaçame  is  lefs,  and 
whiter  on  the  belly  than  the  mazame,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  our  brown  roe-buck  has  a 
whiter  belly,  and  is  fmaller  than  our  red  one  : 
it  feems  alfo  to  differ  by  the  horns,  which  is 
Single  and  without  antlers  in  the  figure  given  by 
Recchi  : but  if  we  confider,  that  our  roe-bucks, 
and  flags,  have  no  antlers  in  the  firft,  and  fome- 
times  even  in  the  fécond  year  of  their  age,  we 
Shall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  Recchi’s  tema- 
maçame was  too  young  to  have  antlers  : thefe 
two  animals  therefore  appear  to  be  only  Simple 
varieties  in  the  roe-buck  Species. 
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It  now  remains  to  enquire  what  thefe  two 
animals,  mentioned  by  Seba,  by  the  falfe 
names  of  mazame  and  temamaçame  really  are. 
The  bare  infpeéfion  of  the  figures,  independent 
of  his  defcription,  demonftrates,  that  thefe 
animals  belong  to  the  goats  or  gazelles,  and 
not  to  the  flags  or  roe-bucks.  The  want  of 
a beard,  and  the  fhape  of  the  horns,  prove, 
they  are  not  goats,  but  gazelles  ; and,  by 
comparing  Seba’s  figures  with  the  gazelles 
which  we  have  defcribed,  I found  that  his 
pretended  temamaçame  of  New  Spain , is  the  kob , 
or  little  brown  cow  of  Senegal . The  figure, 
colour,  and  fize  of  the  horns  are  the  fame  ; 
the  colour  of  the  hair  is  alfo  the  fame,  and 
differs  from  that  of  other  gazelles,  by  not 
being  white,  but  yellow  under  the  belly  and 
, upon  the  flanks.  With  refpeét  to  the  pre- 
tended mazame,  although  it  refembles  the 
gazelles  in  general,  yet  it  differs  in  particular 
from  all  thofe  we  have  before  enumerated  ; 
but  we  faw  in  M.  Adanfon’s  cabinet,  where 
he  has  colle&ed  the  moll  rttre  produ&ions 
of  Senegal,  a flupid  animal  which  we  call 
nagor , by  reafon  of  the  refemblance  of  its 
horns  with  thofe  of  the  nanguer.  This 
animal  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  ifland 
of  Goree,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  M. 
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Adanfon  by  M.  Andfiot,  and  poflefies  all  the 
characters  which  Seba  gives  to  his  pretended 
mazame  ; its  body  is  of  a pale  red,  and  its  belly 
is  not  white,  like  the  other  gazelles  ; it  is  of  the 
fize  of  the  roe-buck  ; its  horns  are  not  fix  in- 
ches long,  almod  fmooth,  and  (lightly  bent 
forwards,  but  not  fo  much  as  .thofe  of  t he  nan- 
guer.  Therefore  this  animal,  mentioned  by 
Seba,  by  the  name  of  mazame , or  American flag , 
is  only  an  African  goat,  or  gazelle,  which  we 
have  added  here  by  the  name  of  the  nagor  to  the 
twelve  other  gazelles,  whofe  hidory  we  have 
already  given. 


THE  COUDOUS. 


OF  all  animals  thofe  that  chew  the  cud  are 
the  mod  numerous  and  mod  varied.  This 
clafs  contains,  as  we  have  feen,  a great  number 
offpecies,  and,  perhaps,  a dill  greater  number 
of  didind  races,  or  confiant  varieties.  -Not- 
withdanding  all  our  enquiries,  and  the  c'On- 
fiderable  details  into  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  enter,  we  freely  confefs,  that  we 
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have  not  exl\aufted  the  fubje£t,  and  that  there 
(till  remains,  even  very  remarkable  animals 
which  we  are  only  acquainted  with  by  im- 
perfeét  fragments,  and  are  unable  to  afcertain 
pofitively  to  what  animals  they  belong.  For 
example,  in  the  very  great  colle&ion  of  horns 
in  the  royal  cabinet,  as  well  as  thofe  difperfed 
in  private  mufeums,  each  of  which,  after  much 
labour,  and  a multiplicity  of  comparifons,  we 
have  referred  to  the  animal  it  belonged  ; there 
{fill  remained  one  without  label,  or  any  mark 
affixed  to  it,  abfolutely  unknown.  This  horn 
is  large,  almoft  ftraight,  and  compofed  of  a 
very  thick  black  fubftance,;  it  is  not  folid,  like 
that  of  the  flag,  but  refembles  that  of  the  ox. 
From  the  bafe  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
horn  is  a thick  ridge,  raifed  about  an  inch  ; 
and  although  the  horn  be  ftraight  this  promi- 
nent ridge  makes  a fpiral  turn  and  an  half  in 
the  inferior  part,  and  is  wholly  effaced  in  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  horn  which  terminates  in 
a point.  This  horn,  which  differs  from  every 
other,  feems  to  have  the  neareft  affinity  to  that 
of  the  buffalo.  But  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs.  Not 
long  fince,  however,  after  feeking  in  a number 
of  different  cabinets,  we  found  in  that  of  M. 
Dupleix  part  of  a head  adorned  with  two 
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fimilar  horns,  having  on  it  a label  with  thefe 
words,  “ the  horns  of  an  animal  nearly  like  a 
horfe  of  a greyijh  colour  \ with  a mane  on  the 
fore  part  of  its  head  lile  a horfe  ; it  is  called  at 
Pondicherry  coefdoes,  which  fhould  he  pro- 
nounced coudous.”  This  little  difcovery  gave 
us  great  pleafure  ; but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  this  name  of  coefdoes , or  coudous , 
in  the  writings  of  any  traveller  ; the  label  only 
has  informed  us  that  it  is  of  a large  fize,  and  to 
be  met  with  in  the  hotteft  countries  of  Afia. 
The  buffalo  is  of  the  fame  climate,  and  has 
likewife  a mane  ; it  is  true  his  horns  are 
crooked  and  flat,  while  thofe  of  the  coudous 
are  round  and  ftraight,  which,  together  with 
the  colour,  are  fufflcient  indications  of  the 
difference  of  thefe  two  animals;  for  the  buffalo 
has  a black  fkin  and  hair,  and,  according  to  the 
label,  the  hair  of  the  other  is  grey.  The  re- 
lations fuggeft  others  : the  travellers  in  Afia 
fpeak  of  the  large  buffaloes  of  Bengal,  of  red 
buffaloes,  and  of  the  grey  buffaloes  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  which  are  called  nil-gauts  ; 
the  coudous  may  poflibly  be  one  or  other  of 
thefe  animals.  The  travellers  into  Africa, 
where  the  buffalo  is  as  common  as  in  Afia, 
more  precifely  mention  a fpecies  of  buffalo, 
called  pacajje  at  Congo,  which  feems  to  be  the 
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coudons.  u In  the  route  from  Louanda  to 
the  kingdom  of  Congo  *,  we  perceived  two 
pacaffes,  which  are  animals  refembling  buffa- 
loes, and  which  roar  like  lions.  The  male  and 
female  go  always  together  ; they  are  white, 
fpotted  with  red  and  black  ; their  ears  are 
about  half  an  ell  long,  and  their  horns  are  per- 
fectly ftraight  : they  neither  fly  at  the  fight  of 
the  human  fpecies  nor  do  any  injury,  but  only 
flare  at  them  as  they  pafs  along.”  We  have 
before  mentioned,  that  the  animal,  called  at 
Congo  empacaffa,  or  pacaffa,  appeared  to  be 
the.  buffalo.  It  is,  in  fa£t,  a kind  of  buffalo, 
but  differs  from  if  by  the  fhape  of  the  horns 
and  the  colour  of  the  hair  ; in  one  word,  the 
pacaffa  is  the  coudou  s,  which  pofiibly  forms  a 
feparate  fpecies  from  that  of  the  buffalo,  and, 
perhaps,  may  only  be  a variety  of  it.' 

* Relation  de  Congo,  par  les  P.  P.  Michael- Ange  de  Galline 
et  Denys  de  Charly  de  Plaifance,  Capuchins. 
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THE  MUSK. 


TO  finifh  the  hiflory  of  goats,  gazelles, 
chevrotains,  and  other  animals  of  this  genus, 
which  are  all  found  in  the  old  continent,  it  only 
remains  to  give  that  of.  the  Mufk,  an  animal 
as  famous  as  it  is  unknown.  We  mean  that 
animal  which  produces  the  mufk;  all  modern 
naturalifts,  and  the  greateft  part  of  travellers 
through  Alia,  have  mentioned  it,  fome  by  the 
name  of  a (lag,  a roe-buck,  or  a mufk-goat, 
and  others  have  confidered  it  as  a large  chevro- 
tain.  It  indeed  feems  to  be  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  participating  of  all  the  above  animals, 
at  the  fame  time  we  can  affert,  that  its  fpecies 
is  different  from  all  other  quadrupeds.  It  is 
about  the  fizeof  a fmall  roe-buck,  but  its  head 
is  without  horns,  and  by  this  character  it  re- 
fembles  the  memina  or  chevrotain  of  India. 
It  has  two  great  canine  teeth  or  tufks  in  the 
upper  jaw,  by  which  it  approaches  that  of 
Guinea  ; but  what  diftinguifhes  the  mufk  from 
all  other  animals  is  a kind  of  bag  about  two  or 
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thre  inches  in  diameter,  which  grows  near  the 
navel,  and  in  which  the  liquor,  or  rather  the 
greafy  humour  called  mufk  is  fecreted,  and 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  civet  both  by 
fmell  and  confiflence.  Neither  the  Greeks 
nor  Romans  mention  the  mufk  animal.  The 
firft  that  noticed  it  were  the  Arabs.  Gefner, 
Aldrovandus,  Kircher,  and  Boym  have  given 
more  extended  accounts  of  this  animal  ; but 
Grew  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  made  an 
exa£t  defcription  of  it,  from  a fkin  which  was 
preferved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  His  defcription  is  as  follows  : — « 
“ The  mufk  flag  is  about  three  feet  fix  inches 
in  length,  from  the  head  to  the  tail  ; the  head 
is  about  half  a foot  long  ; the  neck  feven  or 
eight  inches  ; the  fore  part  of  the  head  three 
inches  broad,  and  the  nofe  fharp  like  that  of  a 
greyhound  ; the  ears  are  ere£t,  like  thofe  of  a 
rabbit,  and  about  three  inches  long  ; the  tail 
is  not  above  two  inches  ; the  fore-legs,  includ- 
ing feet  and  thighs,  are  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches  long  ; he  is  cloven  footed,  armed  on  his 
fore-feet  behind  and  before  with  two  horny 
fubftances  ; the  hind  feet  were  wanting.  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  legs  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  very  fine  ; thicker  under  the  belly, 
and  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length  ; on  the 
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back  and  crupper  they  are  three  inches,  and 
three  or  four  times  thicker  than  the  bridles  of  a 
hog,  of  courfe  more  fo  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  It  is  brown  and  white  alternately, 
from  the  root  to  the  point  ; on  the  head  and 
thighs  it  is  brown  ; under  the  belly  and  tail 
white;  a little  curled,  efpecially  on  the  back 
and  belly  ; it  is  very  foft,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fomething  between  a common 
hair  and  a quill  ; on  each  fide  of  the  lower  jaw, 
under  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a fmall 
tuft  of  thick  hair,  which  is  fhort  and  hard,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  fomewhat 
refembling  the  bridles  of  a hog.  The  bladder, 
or  bag,  which  contains  the  mufk  is  about  three 
inches  long,  two  broad,  fwells  out  from  the 
belly  about  an  inch  and  an  half,  and  dands  near 
as  much  before  the  groin.  The  animal  has 
twenty-fix  teeth,  fixteen  in  the  lower  jaw,  of 
which  the  eight  in  front  are  incifive,  the 
four  grinders  behind,  are  rugged  and  conti- 
nuous, and  as  many  fimilar  grinders  in  the 
upper  jaw^  There  is  alfo  a tulk  about  two 
inches  and  an  half  long  on  each  fide  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  which  terminatein  the  form  of  a hook, 
not  round  but  dat,  and  have  a fharp  edge  be- 
hind. They  have  no  horns,  &c. 

* Grew’s  Mufeirm. 
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In  1681,  a vyear  after  Grew’s  publication, 
Luc  Schrockius  printed  a hiftory  of  this  ani- 
mal at  Vienna,  in  which  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  very  exact,  nor  absolutely  new.  We 
fhall,  however,  Select  fuçh  facts,  as  may  be 
collected  from  it,  which  agree  with  thofe  in 
other  authors,  and  efpecially  in  the  works  of 
the  more  modern  travellers.  We  have  been 
under  the  neceifity  of  contenting  ourfelves  with 
collecting  what  has  been  faid  of  this  animal 
which  we  have  never  feen,  and  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  procure.  By  Grew’s  descrip- 
tion, which  is  the  only  authentic  work  we  can 
rely  on,  it  appears,  that  the  hair  of  this  animal 
is  long  and  rough,  the  muzzle  pointed,  and 
tufks  Somewhat  like  thofe  of  the  hog:  by  thefe 
characters  it  approaches  the  boar  kind,  or  per- 
haps dill  more  the  babiroufla,  which  the  na- 
turalifls  have  denominated  the  Indian  boar  ; 
though  refembling  the  hog  in  many  characters, 
like  the  mufk  animal,  he  is  much  Smaller,  and 
has  longer  and  flerider  legs,  like  thofe  of  the 
flag  or  roe-buck.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  hog,  which  we  have  called  pecariy 
has  a bag,  or  cavity,  on  its  back,  containing  an 
odoriferous  humour.  The  mufk  animal  has 
a Similar  bag,  not  on  his  back,  but  under  the 
belly.  In  general,  thofe  animals  which  pro- 
duce 
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duce  odoriferous  liquors,  as  the  badger,  the 
beaver,  the  pécari,  the  mufk-rat,  the  civet, 
the  zibet,  are  not  of  the  flag  or  goat  genus  : 
thus  we  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  the 
mufk  animal  is  nearer  the  hog  kind,  of  which 
he  has  the  tufks,  if  he  had,  at  the  fame  time, 
incifive  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  ; but  his  defi- 
ciency of  thofe  teeth,  makes  him  come  nearer 
the  ruminating  animals,  and  efpecially  the 
chevrotain,  which  ruminates,  though  it  has  no 
horns  ; but  all  thefe  external  indexes  can  only 
furnifh  us  with  conje&ures.  It  is  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  the  internal  parts  alone  that  can 
decide  the  nature  of  this  animal,  which  is  not 
even  as  yet  perfectly  known  ; nor  have  I placed 
him  after  the  goats  and  antelopes  from  having 
any  reafon  to  conclude  he  belongs  to  thofe 
fpecies. 

Marc  Paolo,  Barbofa,  Thevenot,  and  Ma-, 
rini,  are  all  more  or  lefs  deceived  in  the  cha- 
mbers they  have  given  of  this  animal.  The 
only  true  point  which  they  agree  upon  is,  that 
the  mufk  is  formed  in  a bag,  or  tumour,  near 
the  navel,  and  it  appears  by  their  teftimonies, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  other  travellers,  that  the 
male  only  produces  the  mufle  ; that  the  female 
has  a like  bag  near  the  navel,  but  that  the  hu- 
mour which  gathers  there,  has  not  the  fame 
H h 2 fmell  ; 
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fmell  ; that  this  tumour  of  the  male  is  only 
filled  with  mulk  at  the  rutting-time,  and  that  at 
other  times  the  quantity  of  this  humour  islefs, 
and  the  odoriferous  fcent  much  weaker. 

In  refpeft  to  the  mulk  itfelf,  its  eflence,  or 
pure  fubftance,  is,  perhaps,  as  little  known  as 
the  nature  of  the  animal  which  produces  it. 
All  travellers  agree,  that  the  mulk  is  always 
mixed  and  adulterated  with  blood,  or  fome  other 
drugs,  by  thofe  who  fell  it.  The  Chinefe  not 
only  increafe  the  quantity  by  a mixture,  but 
they  endeavour  likewife  to  increafe  the  weight, 
by  incorporating  with  it  lead  very  finely  ground. 
The  pureft  mulk,  and  that  which  is  the  moll 
fought  after,  even  by  xhe  Chinefe  themfelves, 
is  that  which  the  animal  depofits  upon  trees  or 
ftones,  againft  which  he  rubshimfelf  when  the 
quantity  becomes  too  great,  or  renders  thé 
pouch  uneafy.  That  found  in  the  bag  is  fel-' 
dom  fo  good,  becaufe  it  is  not  fully  ripe,  or 
becaufe  that  it  is  only  in  their  rutting  feafon 
that  it  acquires  all  its  ftrength  and  fmell  ; and 
that  it  is  at  this  time,  the  animal  endeavours 
to  dilburthen  himfelf  of  a matter  which  then 
caufes  violent  itchings,  and  pollibly  fome  degree 
of  pain. 

Chardin  and  Tavernier  have  both  defcribed 
the  mean,  which  the  eaftern  nations  make  ufe 
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©f  to  adulterate  the  mufk*  : the  merchants  muft 
neceifarily  inereafe  the  quantity  of  it  beyond 
conception,  fince  in  one  year  Tavernier  pur- 
chafed  1663  bags,  which  fuppofes  an  equal 
number  of  animals  to  have  been  taken.  But 
as  this  animal  is  no  where  domeflic,  and  the 
fpecies  is  confined  to  fome  few  eaflern  provin- 
ces, it  is  impoffible  to  be  fufficiently  numerous 
to  produce  fo  great  a quantity  of  this  matter. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  but  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  pretended  bags,  or  bladders  are 
only  artificial  ones  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal,  and  filled  with  its  blood, 
mixed  with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  true  mufk. 
Its  fcent  is,  in  la£t,  the  flrongefl  of  any  yet 
known  ; a fingle  grain  is  fufficient  to  perfume 

a great 

* It  is  faid  that  when  the  animal  is  taken,  and  the  mufk-bsg 
firft  opened,  that  the  odour  hi  fo  ftrong  the  hunter  is  obliged  to 
have  feveral  folds  of  linen  over  his  nofe  and  mouth,  and  that 
even  then  it  fometimes  proves  fatal.  I am  inclined  to  believe 
this  is  true,  becaufe  the  mufk  decreafes  in  ftrengtb  with  time, 
and  when  I dealt  in  that  article,  I always  found  it  requifite  to 
Hand  in  the  open  air,  and  at  a drftance  from  thofe  who  moved 
the  bladders.  This  drug  is,  however,  very  frequently  adulterated 
by  the  hunters  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  by  the  mer- 
chants with  the  blood  of  oxen,  lead,  &c.  But  the  natives  of 
India  have  various  methods  of  detecting  this  adulteration,  they 
difcover  it  by  the  tafte,  and  weight,  but  moflly  with  a thread 
fteeped  in  the  juice  of  garlic  which  they  draw  through  the  bag 
with  a needle,  and  if  it  retains  that  fmell  they  are  certain  of  its 
being  adulterated.  Voyage  de  Chardin. 
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a great  quantity  of  other  matter  ; and  the 
odour  of  the  fmalleft  particle  is  fufficient  to 
perfume  a confiderable  fpace;  and  the  perfume 
itfelf  is  fo  permanent,  that  at  the  end  of  feveral 
years  it  does  not  feem  to  have  loft  much  of  its 
power. 


THE  BABIROUSSA. 


ALTHOUGH  we  have  only  the  head  of 
this  animal  in  the  royal  cabinet,  it  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  pafted  over  in  filence.  All  na- 
turalifts  have  looked  upon  it  as  a kind  of  hog, 
though  neither  its  head,  fize,  bridles,  nor  tail, 
refemble  that  animait  its  legs  are  longer,  and 
its  muzzle  ftiorter  ; it  is  covered  with  fhort 
hair,  as  foft  as  wool,  and  its  tail  is  terminated 
by  a tuft  ; its  body  is  likewife  not  fo  thick  and 
clumfy  as  that  of  the  hog  ; its  hair  is  grey, 
mixed  with  red  and  a little  black  ; its  ears  are 
fhort  and  pointed  ; but  the  moft  remarkable 
character,  and  what  diftinguifhes  it  from  all 
other  animals,  are  four  enormous  tufks,  or 
canine  teeth,  the  two  ihorteft  of  which  fhoots 
out  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  thofe  of  the  wild 
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boar,  and  the  two  others,  which  come  from 
the  upper  jaw,  pierce  the  cheeks,  or  rather  the 
upper  part  of  the  lips,  and  rife  in  a curve  al- 
moft  to  the  eyes.  The  tufks  are  a very  beauti- 
ful ivory,  much  fmoother  and  finer,  but  not  To 
hard  as  that  of  the  elephant. 

The  direction  of  the  two  upper  tufks  which 
rife  upright,  and  then  bend  in  form  of  a cir- 
cle, have  made  fome  fkilful  nâturalifts,  fuch  as 
Grew,  imagine  that  thefe  tufks  ought  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  teeth,  but  as  horns.  They 
founded  their  opinion  upon  the  circumftance 
that  in  all  animals  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  open  downwards  ; that  in  the  ba- 
biroulla,  as  in  the  other  animals,  the  fockets  are 
turned  downwards,  except  thofe  of  thefe  two 
great  tufks,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  turned 
upwards  ; and  they  concluded  from  thence,  that 
from  this  effential  chara&er  of  the  upper  teeth, 
thefe  tufks,  whofe  fockets  are  direéted upwards, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  horns  and  not  as 
teeth.  But  thefe  philofophers  were  deceived  ; 
thepofition  ordireétion  are  only  circumstances, 
and  not  effential  to  the  exigence  of  an  object. 
Thefe  tufks,  tho’  fituate  in  an  oppofite  man- 
ner to  that  of  the  other  teeth,  is  only  a fingu- 
larity  in  the  direction,  which  cannot  change 
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the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  make  an  ivory  horn 
of  a true  canine  tooth. 

Thefe  enormous  tufks  give  this  animal  a very 
formidable  appearance  ; they  are,  however,  lefs 
dangerous  than  our  wild  boars.  They  go  in 
herds,  and  have  a very  ftrong  fmell,  by  which 
they  are  eafily  difcovered,  and  are  hunted  by 
dogs  with  good  fuccefs.  They  growl  terribly, 
defend  themfelves,  and  wound  their  enemies 
with  their  under  tuiks  ; for  the  upper  are  rather 
9 of  diflfervice  than  of  ufe  to  them.  Although  fa- 
vage  and  ferocious,  they  are  tamed  with  great 
eafe;  and  their  flefh,  which  is  very  good,  putri- 
fies  in  a very  Ihort  time.  As  their  hair  is  fine, 
and  their  fkin  delicate,  it  is  foon  penetrated  by 
the  teeth  of  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference 
to  wild  boars,  and  fooner  accomplifii  their 
purpofe.  They  fallen  their  upper  tuiks  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  to  reft  their  heads,  or  to  lleep 
(landing.  This  habit  they  have  in  common 
with  the  elephant,  -who,  in  order  to  deep  in  a 
Handing  pollure,  fupports  his  head  by  fixing 
the  end  of  his  tulles  in  the  holes  he  makes  in 
the  walls  of  his  lodging. 

The  babiroufla  differs  Hill  more  from  the 
wild  boar  by  its  natural  appetites  ; he  feeds 
upon  grafs  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  does  not 
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endeavour  to  enter  gardens  to  feed  on  beans, 
peafe,  and  other  vegetables  ; while  the  wild 
boar,  who  lives  in  the  fame  country,  feeds  upon 
wild  fruits,  roots,  and  often  deftroys  the  gar- 
dens. Befides,  thefe  animals,  who  go  together 
in  herds,  never  intermix  ; the  wild  boars  keep 
on  one  fide,  and  the  babirouflas  on  the  other. 
The  latter  walk  quicker,  and  have  a very  fine 
fmell,  and  often  ftand  ere6t  againft  the  trees  to 
fcent  the  approach  of  dogs  or  hunters.  When 
they  are  purfued  to  any  great  diftance  they  make 
towards  the  fea,  and,  fwimming  with  great  dex- 
terity, very  often  efcape  their  purfuers,  for  they 
fwim  for  a long  time,  and  often  to  very  great 
diftances,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another. 

The  babiroufla  is  found  not  only  in  the  ifiand 
of  Bouro,  or  Boero,  near  Amboyna,  but  alfo  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  of  Afia  and  Africa;  as 
at  Celebes,  Eftrila,  Senegal,  and  Madagafcar, 
for  it  appears,  that  the  wild  boars  of  this  ifland, 
which  Flacourt  fpeaks  of,  and  fays,  that  the 
males  chiefly  have  two  horns  on  the  fide  of  their  nofey 
are  babirouflas.  We  have  not  had  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  whether  the  female  has  the 
two  tulks  which  are  fo  remarkable  in  the  male, 
but  molt  authors  feem  to  agree  that  they  have. 
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HAVING  been  favoured  with  two  drawings 
of  this  animal,  we  are  now  enabled  to  prefenta 
figure  of  the  Babiroufia,  (fig.  160 .)  and  which 
we  believe  will  give  a tolerable  idea  of  him, 
fince  it  was  taken  with  much  care,  and  is  a 
combination  of  both  ; the  one  of  them  we  re- 
ceived from  M.  Sonnerat,  which  reprefented 
him  in  a ftanding  pofture,  and  the  other  lying 
on  its  belly,  was  fent  us  from  England  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  with  the  following  label  : “ a Babi- 
rouflfa  from  the  ifland  of  Banda,  drawn  from 
nature  ; it  is  of  a blackilh  colour,  grows  to  the 
fize  of  a large  hog,  and  its  flefh  is  very  good  to 
eat/’ 


THE  CABIAI. 


THIS  American  animal  had  never  been 
feen  in  Europe  until  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
procured  one  to  be  fent  to  him  from  America. 
As  this  prince  is  curious  in  foreign  animals, 
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he  has  often  done  me  the  honour  of  inviting 
me  to  fee  them  ; and  he  has  even  given  me 
feveral  fpecies  for  the  advantage  of  this  work. 
This  animal  (fig . 161.^  was  fent  very  young 
to  him,  and  was  not  arrived  to  its  full  growth 
before  the  cold  killed  it.  It  is  not  a hog,  as 
naturalifts  and  travellers  have  pretended  ; it 
only  refembles  that  animal  by  trifling  marks, 
and  differs  from  it  by  ftriking  chara&ers.  The 
largeft  cabiai  is  fcarcely  as  big  as  a hog  of 
eighteen  months  growth.  The  head  is  fhorter, 
and  its  mouth  lefs  ; the  eyes  are  larger,  the 
number  and  form  of  the  teeth  are  different,  it 
wants  a tail,  and  is  web-footed  ; the  hoofs  be- 
fore are  divided  into  four  parts,  and  thofe  be- 
hind into  three  , between  the  divifions  there  is 
a prolongation  of  the  fkin,  fo  that  the  feet, 
when  opened  in  fwimming,  can  beat  a greater 
furface  of  water,  in  which  it  frequently  lives  ; 
it  fwims  like  an  otter,  feeks  the  fame  prey, 
and  feizes  the  fifh  with  its  feet  and  teeth,  and 
carries  them  to  the  banks  to  eat.  It  alfo  eats 
fruits,  corn,  and  fugar-canes.  As  its  feet  are 
broad  and  flat  it  often  fits  upon  its  hind  ones. 
Its  cry  more  refembles  the  braying  of  an  afs 
than  the  grunting  of  an  hog.  It  feldom  flirs 
out  but  at  night,  and  almoft  always  in  com- 
pany, without  going  far  from  the  fides  of  the 
I i 2 water. 
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water.  It  can  find  no  fafety  by  flight,  from  the 
length  of  its  feet  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs. 
To  efcape  its  enemies  it  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  remains  at  the  bottom  fo  long  that  the 
hunters  lofe  all  hopes  of  feeing  it  again.  It  is 
fat,  and  thefleffi  is  tender,  but,  like  that  of  the 
badger,  it  taftes  more  like  bad  fifh  than  good 
flefh  ; the  head,  however,  is  not  bad,  and  this 
agrees  with  what  is  faid  of  the  badger,  his  fore 
parts  are  pretty  good,  while  his  hind  ones  tafte 
like  fifh. 

The  cabiai  is  quiet  and  gentle  ; it  is  neither 
quarrelfome  nor  favage  with  other  animals.  It 
is  eafily  tamed,  comes  at  call,  and  willingly  fol- 
lows thofe  who  feed  and  treat  it  with  kindnefs. 
It  was  fed  at  Paris  with  barley,  fallad,  and 
fruits,  and  was  healthy  while  the  weather  kept 
warm.  By  its  numbe'r  of  paps  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  that  the  females  produce  Several  young  at 
a litter.  We  do  not  know  how  long  they  go 
with  young,  the  time  of  their  growth,  nor,  con- 
fequently,  their  length  of  life.  The  natives,  or 
colonifts,  of  Cayenne  might  inform  us  of  thefe 
particulars,  for  it  is  very  common  in  Guiana, 
as  well  as  in  Brafil,  in  Amazonia,  and  in  all 
the  lower  countries  of  South  America. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


WE  have  been  informed  by  M.  de  la  Borde, 
that  the  Cabiai  is  a common  animal  in  Guiana, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  river  ; he 
fays  that  the  male  and  female  always  go  toge- 
ther ; that  they  avoid  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  always  live  by  the  Tides  of  rivers,  into 
which  they  go  whenever  they  are  difturbed, 
fwimming  like  hogs  to  a great  diltance,  fome- 
times  diving  to  the  bottom,  where  they  will 
remain  a confiderable  time  ; that  the  natives 
frequently  take  them  when  very  young,  and 
bring  them  up  in  their  houfes,  where  they  foon 
become  familiar,  and  will  eat  bread,  millet,  and 
herbs,  although  they  principally  live  on  fifh. 
when  in  their  wild  Hate  ; that  the  females 
produce  but  one  at  a time  ; that  they  are  per- 
fectly harmlefs  ; and  that  their  flelh  is  white 
and  well  tailed.  Although  this  laft  faCt  may 
feem  to  contradict  what  we  have  formerly 
Hated  was  affirmed  by  other  authors,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  their  flelh  may 
be  bad  when  in  their  wild  Hate,  from  feeding 
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on  fifh,  and  yet  very  good  when  they  live  on 
bread  and  grain, 

As  one  of  thefe  animals  lived  fome  time  in 
Paris,  I am  of  opinion  they  would  propagate  in 
our  climate  ; and  the  more  efpeciallyas  I find 
the  one  I formerly  alluded  to  was  not  killed  by 
the  cold,  but  that  the  winter  had  no  particular 
effedt  upon  it  ; that  animal,  I have  fince  been 
informed,  was  confined  in  an  upper  room,  from 
the  window  of  which  it  jumped,  aad  falling 
into  a vefifel  of  water  was  drowned. 


THE  PORCUPINE. 


THE  name  given  to  this  animal  leads  to  a 
fuppofition  that  it  is  a hog  covered  with  fpiny 
quills,  w'hen,  in  fadt,  it  only  refembles  that 
animal  by  its  grunting  ; in  every  other  réfpedl 
it  differs  from  the  hog  as  much  as  any  other 
animal,  both  by  its  outward  appearance  and 
interior  conformation.  In  (lead  of  a longhead 
and  ears,  armed  with  tulks,  and  terminated 
with  a fnout  ; inftead  of  cloven  feet,  furnifhed 
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with  hoofs  like  the  hog  ; the  porcupine  has  a 
ihort  head  like  the  beaver,  two  large  incifive 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  no  tufks  or  canine  teeth,  the 
upper  lip  divided  like  that  of  the  hare,  the  ears 
round  and  flat,  and  the  feet  armed  with  claws. 
Inftead  of  a large  ftomach,  with  an  appendix 
in  form  of  a cowl,  the  porcupine  has  only  a 
Angle  ftomach  with  a large  cæcum  gut.  The 
parts  of  generation  are  not  apparent,  as  in  the 
boar,  and  its  tefticles  are  concealed  in  the 
groin.  By  all  thefe  marks,  together  with  its 
fhort  tail,  long  whifkers,  and  divided  lip,  it 
approaches  more  to  the  hare  or  beaver  than  to 
the  hog.  The  hedge-hog,  indeed,  who,  like 
the  porcupine,  is  covered  with  prickles,  fome- 
what  refembles  the  hog,  for  it  has  a long 
muzzle,  terminated  by  a kind  of  fnout  ; but 
all  thefe  refemblances  being  fo  very  flight,  it 
is  clear  that  the  porcupine  (fig . 162.^  is  a par- 
ticular and  different  fpecies  from  the  hedge- 
hog, the  beaver,  the  hare,  or  any  other  animal 
it  may  be  compared  with. 

Travellers  and  naturalifts  have  almoft  unani- 
moufly  declared  this  animal  has  the  faculty  of 
difc'harging  its  quills,  and  with  fuch  force  as  to 
wound  its  foes  at  a great  diftance  ; and  that 
thefe  prickly  quills  have  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  penetrating  farther  into  the  flefh  of 
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their  own  accord  and  power,  as  foon  as  the 
point  has  made  an  entrance.  This  lad  circum- 
dance  is  purely  imaginary,  without  any  foun- 
dation, and  the  fird  is  as  falfe  as  the  fécond. 
The  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  this  ani- 
mal raifing  his  prickles  upright  when  he  is 
irritated  ; and  as  fome  of  them  are  only  in- 
ferted  into  the  (kin  by  a fmall  pellicle  they 
eafily  fall  off.  We  have  had  many  living  por- 
cupines, but  never  faw  them  dart  any  of  their 
quills,  even  though  violently  agitated.  It  is 
a matter  of  adonilhment,  therefore,  that  the 
graved;  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as 
well  as  the  mod  fenfible  travellers,  fhould  join 
in  opinion  refpe&ing  a circumftance  fo  entire- 
ly falfe.  Some  affirm  that  they  have  been 
wounded  by  this  fort  of  darting  ; others  af- 
fert,  that  the  quills  are  darted  with  fuch  ven- 
geance, as  to  pierce  a plank  at  a great  didance. 
The  marvellous  commonly  is  pleafmgly  be- 
lieved, and  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  hands  it  paffes  through.  Truth,  on  the 
contrary,  diminifhes  in  the  fame  degree  ; and 
in  fpite  of  the  pofitive  negative  which  I have 
placed  on  thefe  two  fidtioris,  I am  perfuaded, 
that  many  future  writers  will  affert  that  the 
porcupine  darts  his  quills  to  a didance,  and 
that  when  thofe  quills  are  feparated  from  the 
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body  of  the  animal,  they  will  of  themfelves, 
and  with  their  own  exertions,  penetrate  deeper 
into  thofe  bodies  in  which  the  point  has  en- 
tered. 

However,  in  juftice  to  Dr.  Shaw,  we  muft 
except  him  from  the  number  of  thefe  credulous 
travellers  : “ Of  all  the  number  of  porcupines 
(fays  he)  which  I have  feen  in  Africa,  I never 
yet  met  with  one  who  could  dart  their  quills, 
however  flrongly  he  was  irritated  ; their  com- 
mon method  of  defence  is  to  lie  on  one  fide, 
and  when  the  enemy  approaches  very  near,  to 
rife  fuddenly  and  wound  him  with  the  points 
of  the  other/’ 

The  porcupine,  although  originally  a native 
of  the  hotteft  climates  of  Africa  and  India, 
lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  countries,  fuch  as 
Perfia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Agricola  lays,  that 
the  porcupine  had  not  been  tranfported  into 
Europe  much  before  his  time.  They  are 
found  in  Spain,  but  more  commonly  in  Italy» 
efpecially  on  the  Appenine  mountains,  in  the 
environs  of  Rome. 

Pliny,  and  other  naturalifts,  have  faid,  after 
Ariftotle,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear, 
conceals  himfelf  during  winter,  and  that  they 
bring  forth  in  thirty  days.  We  have  not  had 
it  in  our  power  to  verify  thefe  fa&s  ; and  it  is 
vol.  vin.  K k lingular 
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Angular,  that  in  Italy  where  this  animal  is 
common,  and  where  there  has  ever  been  fkilful 
philofophers  and  excellent  obfervers  of  nature, 
that  the  hiftory  of  this  animal  has  never  been 
written  by  any  of  them.  Aldrovandus,  in  fpeak- 
ing  on  this  fubjeft,  has,  like  the  reft,  only  co- 
pied Gefner;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy, 
who  have  diftedfted  eight  of  thefe  animals,  fay 
very  little  that  has  any  relation  to  their  natural 
habits.  We  only  learn  from  the  teftimonies 
of  travellers,  and  perfons  who  have  kept  them 
in  menageries,  that  the  porcupine  in  itsdomeftic 
ftate,  is  neither  favage  nor  furious,  but  only 
anxious  for  liberty  ; that  with  the  aftiftance  of 
his  fore  teeth,  which  are  fharp  and  ftrong  like 
thofe  of  the  beaver,  he  eafily  cuts  through  his 
wooden  prifon.  It  is  alfo  known  that  he  feeds 
willingly  on  fruits,  cheefe  and  crumbs  of  bread; 
that  in  his  wild  ftate,  he  lives  upon  roots  and 
wild  grain  ; that  when  he  can  enter  a garden  he 
makes  great  havock  therein,  eating  the  herbs, 
roots,  fruits,  &c.  that  he  becomes  fat,  like  moft 
other  animals,  toward  the  end  of  the  fummer  ; 
and  that  the  flefh  of  this  animal,  although  a 
little  infipid,  is  tolerable  eating. 

When  the  form,  fubftance,  and  organization 
of  the  prickles  of  the  porcupine  are  confidered, 
they  are  found  to  be  tubes  to  which  only 

vanes 
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vanes  are  wanting  to  make  them  real  feathers. 
They  ftrike  together  and  make  a noife  as  the 
animal  walks  ; he  can  eafily  eredt  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  peacock  fpreads  the  feathers 
of  his  tail,  and  as  eafily  fmooths  them  again  by 
the  contraction  of  the  cuticular  mufcle.  This 
mufcle,  therefore,  has  the  fame  power,  and  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  formation  in  the  porcupine 
as  in  fome  birds. 


THE  COENDOU. 

IN  every  article  we  have  to  treat  of  we 
always  meet  with  more  errors  to  confute  than 
fadts  to  relate.  This  arifes'  from  the  hiftory 
of  animals  having  been  only  written  of  late  by 
prejudiced  perfons,  who  take  the  lift  of  their 
little  fyftems  for, the  genuine  regifter  of  Na- 
ture. There  are  not  any  animals  of  the  warm 
climates  of  the  old  continent  exifting  in  Ame- 
rica, and  reciprocally  there  are  not  any  of  the 
South  American  animals  to  be  met  with  under 
the  torrid  zone  of  Africa  and  Afia.  The  por- 
cupine, as  already  obferved,  is  a native  of  the 
hot  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  having 
never  been  found  in  the  new,  they  have  not 
hefitated  to  give  his  name  to  animals  which 
K k 2 feemed 
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feemed  to  refemble  him,  and  particularly  to 
that  which  we  have  now  under  confideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Coendou  (jig,  163. J 
of  America  has  been  tranfported  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  ; and  Pifo,  who  probably  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  porcupine,  has  made  Bon- 
tius,  who  only  fpeaks  of  animals  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Afia,  engrave  the  coendou  of  America, 
under  the  name  and  defcription  of  the  true  por- 
cupine ; fo  that,  at  the  firft  view,  we  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  this  animal  exifted  equally 
in  America  and  in  Afia.  It  is  eafy,  however, 
to  difcover,  with  a little  attention,  that  Pifo, 
who  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  moft  parts  of  his 
work,  only  a plagiarift  of  Marcgrave,  has 
not  only  copied  his  figure  of  the  coendou, 
into  his  hiftory  of  Brafil,  but  has  copied  it 
again  for  the  work  of  Bontius,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor.  Therefore,  though  we  find 
the  figure  of  the  coendou  in  Bontius,  we  muft 
not  conclude,  that  it  exifts  in  Java,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  take 
this  figure  for  that  of  the  porcupine,  which,  in 
fad,  the  coendou  only  refembles  by  its  quills 
or  prickles. 

It  is  to  Ximenes,  and  afterwards  to  Her- 
nandes,  that  we  owe  the  firft  knowledge  of 
this  animal,  which  they  have  indicated  under 
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the  Mexican  name  of  hoitztlacuatzin.  The 
tlacuatzin  is  the  opoffum,  and  the  hoitztla - 
cuatzin  Should  be  translated  the  brifily  or 
fpinous  opoffum . This  name  has  been  misap- 
plied, for  thefe  animals  refemble  each  other 
very  little.  Marcgrave  has  not  adopted  this 
Mexican  denomination,  but  calls  this  animal 
cuandu . The  only  thing  we  can  reproach 

Marcgrave  with,  is  his  not  having  known, 
that  the  cuandu  of  Brafil  was  the  fame  animal 
as  the  hoitztlacuatzin  of  Mexico,  efpeciaily 
as  his  description  and  figure  agree  with  thoSe 
of  Hernandos  ; and  as  Laët,  the  editor  and 
commentator  of  Marcgrave  exprefsly  fays, 
that  the  Spiny  tlacuatzin  of  Ximenes,  and  the 
cuanda,  are  probably  the  fame  animal.  By 
colle&ing  the  Scattered  accounts  of  travellers 
there  appears  to  be  two  varieties  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, w hich  the  naturalifls,  after  Pi  So,  have 
inferted  in  their  lifts  as  two  different  Species, 
namely,  the  great  and  the  little  coendou  : but 
what  immediately  proves  the  error,  or  negli- 
gence of  Pifo,  is,  that  although  he  defcribes 
thefe  coendous  in  two  Separate  and  diftinâ:  ar- 
ticles, and  Seems  to  looke  on  them  as  different 
fpecies,  he  reprefents  both  by  the  fame  figure  ; 
whiçh  we  think  Sufficient  foundation  to  pro- 
nounce them  the  fame  animal.  There  are 
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iikewife  other  naturalifis  who  have  not  only- 
made  two  fpecies  of  the  great  and  little  coen- 
dou,buthave  alfo  feparated  the  hoitztlacuatzin, 
and  given  all  three  âs  different  animals.  I 
own,  indeed,  that  although  it  is  probable,  the 
coendou  and  the  hoitztlacuatzin  are  the  fame 
animal,  yet  this  identity  is  not  fo  certain  as 
that  of  the  great  and  little  coendou. 

However  that  may  be,  the  coendou  is  not 
the  porcupine.  He  is  much  fmaller;  his  head 
and  muzzle  fhorter  ; he  has  no  tuft  on  his  head, 
nor  is  his  upper  lip  divided;  his  quills  are  pro- 
portionally fhorter  and  much  finer  ; his  tail  is 
long,  and  that  of  the  porcupine  very  fhort:  he 
is  carnivorous  rather  than  frugivorous,  and 
endeavours  to  furprize  birds,  fmall  animals, 
and  poultry,  while  the  porcupine  only  feeds 
upon  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  He  flceps  all 
the  day  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  only  ftirs  out 
in  the  night  : he  climbs  up  trees,  and  hangs  on 
branches  by  his  tail.  All  travellers  agree,  that 
his  flefh  is  very  good  eating.  He  is  eafily 
tamed,  and  commonly  lives  in  high  places. 
Thefe  animals  are  found  over  all  America, 
from  Brafil  and  Guiana,  to  Louifiana  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Canada;  while  the  porcupine 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hotteft  parts  of  the 
Old  Continent. 


By 
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By  conferring  the  name  of  porcupine  on  the 
coendou,  the  fame  faculties  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  efpecially  that  of  fhoôting  his 
quills.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  naturalifts  and 
travellers  fhould  agree  on  this  circumftance, 
and  that  Pifo,  who  ought  to  have  been  lefs 
fuperftitious,  as  he  was  a phyfician,  lhould 
gravely  aflert,  that  the  quills  of  the  coendou 
pierce  into  the  flefh  by  their  own  power,  and 
penetrate  into  the  body  even  to  the  moft  inter- 
nal vifcera.  Ray  is  the ’only  perfon  who  has 
denied  thefe  circumftances,  although  they  evi- 
dently appear  to  be  abfurd.  How  many  ab- 
furdities  have  been  expofed  by  men  of  fenfe, 
which,  neverthelefs,  are  affirmed  by  other  men 
who  think  they  are  endowed  with  a greater  de- 
gree of  underftanding. 


supplement. 


TO  our  former  account  of  this  animal  we 
may  now  add  that  there  are  two  fpecies  of  it 
in  Guiana,  the  one  larger  than  the  other  ; the 
former  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  and 
the  latter  about  fix  : their  principal  food  is  the 
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leaves  of  trees,  in  the  holes  of  which  the  fe- 
males bring  forth  their  young  ; they  commonly 
bring  forth  two  at  a time,  and  yet  they  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  negroes  are  very  fond  of 
their  flefh,  and  defcribe  it  as  extremely  good. 
From  the  account  of  M.  de  la  Borde  they  are 
folitary  animals,  except  in  the  feafon  of  love, 
when  they  go  in  pairs  ; they  feldom  venture 
to  appear  during  the  day,  and  they  find  a moft 
inveterate  enemy  in  the  tiger,  who  deftroys 
them  at  every  opportunity. 


THE  URSON. 


THIS  animal  has  never  yet  received  a dif- 
tin£t  name  ; placed  by  Nature  in  the  defart 
part  of  North  America,  it  exifts  in  indepen- 
dence far  diftant  from  man,  and  has  not  evèn 
received  from  him  a name,  which  is  the  firft 
mark  of  an  animal’s  fubje&ion.  Hudfon 
having  difcovered  the  country  where  he  inha- 
bits, we  fhall  give  him  a name  which  has  an 
affinity  with  his  firft  mafter,  and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  indicates  his  fharp  briftly  na- 
ture. It  was  likewife  necefiary  to  give  him 
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a name,  that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with 
the  porcupine  or  coendou,  which  he  refembles 
in  fome  few  characters,  but  fo  materially  differs 
from  them  in  other  rçfpeCts  that  he  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a different  fpecies.  He  is  alfo 
a native  of  the  northern  climates,  while  the 
others  particularly  belong  to  that  of  the  fouth. 

Edwards,  Ellis,  and  Catefby,  have  all  fpoken 
of  this  animal  : the  figures  given  by  the  two 
firft  agree  with  ours,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  fame  animal.  We  are  like- 
wife  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  figure 
and  defcription  Seba  has  given,  under  the 
name  of  the  remarkable  porcupine  of  the  Eajl 
Indies , and  which  afterwards  Klein,  Briffon, 
andJLinnæus,  indicated  in  their  methodical  lifts 
by  characters  extracted  from  Seba,  might  be 
the  fame  animal  as  we  are  now  treating  of. 
This  would  not,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  be 
the  only  time  that  Seba  has  fpoken  of  Ameri- 
can animals  as  belonging  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 
However  we  cannot  be  fo  pofitive  with  refpeCt 
to  this  as  we  have  been  with  many  other  ani- 
mals ; all  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  the  refem- 
blances  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  the  dif- 
ferences very  flight,  and  that  thefe  differences 
may  poflibly  be  only  varieties  between  in- 
vol.  vin.  L 1 dividuals, 
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dividuals,  or  fuch  as  diftinguifti  the  males  from 
the  femaleSi 

The  urfon  might  be  called  the  brijily  beaver , 
he  being  of  the  fame  country,  the  fame  fize, 
and  the  fame  form  of  body.  He  has,  like  the 
beaver,  two  long,  ftrong,  and  {harp  incifive 
teeth  at  the  end  of  each  jaw.  Befides  his 
prickles,  which  are  (hort,  and  almoft  covered 
with  hair,  like  the  beaver,  he  has  a double 
coat,  the  firft  conflits  of  long  and  foft  hairs,  and 
the  fécond  of  a down,  which  is  (till  more  foft 
and  fmooth.  In  the  young  urfons  the  prickles 
are  proportionably  larger,  more  apparent,  and 
thé  hair  fhorter  and  fcarcerthan  in  the  adults. 

This  animal  avoids  moift  places,  and  is  even 
fearful  of  wetting  himfelf.  They  make  their 
habitations  under  the  roots  of  great  hollow  trees, 
fleep  very  much,  and  chiefly  feed  upon  the 
bark  of  juniper-bufhes.  In  winter  the  fnow 
ferves  them  for  drink  ; and  in  fummer  they  lap 
water  like  a dog.  The  favages  eat  their  flefh, 
and  (trip  the  briftles  off  the  hide,  which  they 
make  ufe  of  inftead  of  pins  and  needles,  and 
clothe  themfelves  with  the  fur. 


THE 
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THE  TANREC  AND  THE  TENDRAC. 


THE  Tanrecs , or  Tendracs , are  fmall  animals 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  a little  refemble  our 
hedge-hogs,  but  fufficiently  differ  from  them  to 
conftitute  a diftin£t  fpecies.  This  is  ftrongly 
proved  by  its  not  rolling  itfelf  up  in  the  fhape 
of  a ball,  like  the  hedge-hog  ; and  befides  the 
tanrecs  are  found  at  Madagafcar,  where  there 
are  alfo  hedge-hogs  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  ours, 
which  are  not  called  there  tanrecs  but  foras. 

There  appears  to  be  two  fpecies  of  tanrecs, 
or,  perhaps,  two  different  races  ; the  firff, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  our  hedge-hog,  has 
its  muzzle  proportionably  longer  than  the 
fécond  ; its  ears  are  alfo  more  apparent,  and  is 
more  furnifhed  with  prickles  than  the  fécond, 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  tendrac 
to  diftinguith  it  from  the  firft.  The  tendrac 
(fig.  164 ,)  is  not  bigger  than  a large  rat  ; its 
muzzle  and  ears  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the 
tanrec,  which  is  alfo  covered  with  fhorter 
prickles,  but  they  are  as  numerous  as  thofe  of 
L 1 2 the 
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the  hedge-hog  ; the  tendrac,  on  the  contrary, 
has  them  only  on  the  head,  neck,  and  withers* 
the  reft  of  the  body  being  covered  with  a coarfe 
hair  refembling  the  briftles  of  an  hog. 

Thefe  fmall  animals,  whofe  legs  are  fliort, 
move  but  flowly  ; they  grunt,  and  wallow  in 
mire  like  hogs  ; they  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and 
harbours  of  fait  water  ; they  multiply  in  great 
numbers,  and  dig  themfelves  holes  in  the 
ground,  whither  they  retire  and  fleep  for  feveral 
months.  During  this  torpid  ftate  their  hair 
falls  off,  which  grows  again  upon  their  revival. 
They  are  ufually  very  fat,  and  although  their 
flefli  be  infipid,  foft,  and  fpongy,  yet  the  In- 
dians confider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy. 


THE  GIRAFFE,  OR  CAMELOPARD. 


THE  Giraffe  (fig.  165 .)  is  one  of  the  talleft, 
moft  beautiful,  and  harmlefs  animals  in  nature. 
The  enormous  difproportion  of  his  legs,  the 
fore  ones  being  as  long  again  as  thofe  behind, 
is  a great  obftacle  to  the  exercife  of  his  powers. 
His  motion  is  waddling,  flow,  and  ftiff  ; he 

can 
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can  neither  fly  from  his  enemies  in  a free  ftat'e, 
nor  ferve  his  mafter  in  a domeftic  one.  The 
fpecies  is  not  very  numerous,  and  has  always 
been  confined  to  the  defarts  of  Ethiopia,  and 
to  fome  provinces  of  Africa  and  India.  As 
thefe  countries  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
Ariftotle  makes  no  mention  of  this  animal. 
Pliny  fpeaks  of  it,  and  Oppian  defcrlbes  it  in 
a manner  that  is  far  from  equivocal.  “ The 
Camelopardalis  (fays  this  author)  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  camel  ; it  has  a fpotted  fkin 
like  the  panther,  and  a neck  as  long  as  the 
camel  ; its  head  and  ears  are  final!,  its  feet 
broad,  and  its  legs  long,  but  the  lafl  are  very 
unequal,  the  fore  ones  being  much  longer  than 
thofe  behind,  which  are  fo  fhort,  that  when  the 
animal  is  (landing  it  has  fomewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a dog  fitting  upon  his  pofleriors. 
There  are  two  prominences  upon  the  head 
juft  between  the  ears,  which  refemble  two 
fmall  and  ftraight  horns.  Its  mouth  is  like  the 
flag’s  ; its  teeth  fmall  and  white  ; its  eyes  full 
of  fire  ; its  tail  fhort,  and  furnifhed  with  black 
hairs  at  the  end.”  By  adding  to  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  Oppian  thofe  of  Heliodorus  and  Strabo, 
we  fhall  have  a fufficient  idea  of  the  camelo- 
pard. “ The  ambafladors  of  Ethiopia  (fays 
Heliodorus)  brought  an  animal  about  the  fize 

of 
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of  a camel,  whofe  (kin  v/as  fpeckled  withbeau- 
tiful  and  gloffy  fpots,  the  hinder  parts  were 
much  lower  than  the  anterior  ; the  neck  was 
{lender,  although  rifing  from  a tolerably  thick 
body  ; the  head  refembled  that  of  the  camel, 
and  in  fize  was  fcarce  double  that  of  the  oftrich  ; 
the  eyes  appeared  tinctured  with  different 
colours.  The  motion  of  this  animal  was  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  of  all  other  quadrupeds,  who 
in  walking  lift  their  legs  diagonally,  that  is, 
the  right  leg  before  with  the  left  leg  behind  ; 
but  the  camelopard  goes  naturally  in  an  amble, 
with  its  two  right  or  its  two  left  legs  pacing 
together.  It  is  a gentle  animal,  and  may  be 
qondu&ed  any  where  with  a fmall  cord  tied 
round  its  head/’  “ There  is  (fays  Strabo  a 
large  animal  in  Ethiopia  called  Camelopardalis , 
although  it  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  panther, 
for  its  fkin  is  not  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
the  fpots  of  the  panther  are  circular,  and  thofe 
of  this  animal  are  long,  and  nearly  refembling 
thofe  of  the  fawn,  or  young  (lag*  The  pofte^ 
rior  parts  of  its  body  are  much  lower  than  the 
anterior  ; fo  that  towards  the  rump  it  is  not 
higher  than  the  ox,  while  its  fhoulders  are 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  camel.  From  this 
difproportion  it  cannot  run  very  fwift.  This 
animal  is  gentle,  does  no  injury,  and  feeds  upon 
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grafs,  leaves,  and  vegetables.”  Among  the 
moderns,  the  firft  good  defcription  we  meet 
.with  is  that  of  Belon.  “ I have  feen  (fays  he) 
an  animal  at  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  which  is  com- 
monly called  zurnapa  ; the  Latins  anciently 
(tiled  it  Camelopardalis , a name  compounded  of 
leopard  and  camel,  for  it  is  fprinkled  with  fpots 
like  the  firft,  and  has  a long  neck  like  the 
latter.  It  is  a beautiful  molded  animal,  as 
gentle  as  a lamb,  and  more  fociable  than  any 
other  wild  bead.  It  head  is  almoft  like  that 
of  the  (lag,  excepting  its  fize  ; on  it  are  two 
fmall  horns,  about  half  a foot  long,  covered 
with  hair  ; thofe  of  the  male  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  female.  They  both  have  ears  as 
large  as  thofe  of  a tow,  and  the  tongue  black, 
like  that  of  the  ox  ; it  has  no  incifive  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  ; its  neck  is  long,  (traight,  and 
(lender  ; its  horns  round  ; its  legs  thin  and  long, 
but  fo  low  behind  that  the  animal  appears  to 
be  fitting  ; its  feet  are  like  thofe  of  the  ox  ; 
its  tail,  which  hangs  down  almoft  to  its  hoof, 
is  round,  and  the  hair  on  it  is  three  times  as 
thick  as  that  of  a horfe  ; the  colour  of  the 
hair  on  the  body  is  white  and  red  ; its  manner 
of  running  is  like  the  camel’s;  when  it  runs 
its  two  fore  feet  go  together  ; it  lies  on  its 
belly,  and  has  a callous  fubftance  on  the  bread 
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and  joints  like  that  animal.  When  it  grazes 
it  is  obliged  to  fpread  its  fore  legs  very  wide, 
and  even  then  feeds  with  great  difficulty,  there- 
fore it  rather  choofes  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  than  to  graze  in  the  fields,  efpecially  as 
its  neck  is  exceeding  long,  and  can  reach  to  a 
great  height. ” 

Gillius’s  defcription  feems  flill  better  than 
that  of  Belon.  “ I have  feen  (fays  Gillius, 
chap.ix.)  three  camelopards  at  Cairo;  on  their 
heads  are  two  horns  fix  inches  long,  and  in  the 
middle  of  their  forehead  a tubercle  fifes  to 
about  the  height  of  two  inches,  which  appears 
like  a third  horn.  This  animal  is  fixteen  feet 
high  when  he  holds  up  his  head.  Its  neck 
alone  is  feven  feet,  and  it  is  twenty-two  feet 
long  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  ; its  fore  and  hind  legs  are  nearly  of  an 
equal  height  ; but  the  thighs  before  are  fo 
long  in  comparifon  to  thofe  behind,  that  its 
back  inclines  like  the  roof  of  an  houfe.  Its 
whole  body  is  fprinkled  with  large  yellow  fpots 
which  are  nearly  of  a fquare  form.  Its  feet 
are  cloven  like  the  ox  ; its  upper  lip  hangs 
over  the  under  ; its  tail  is  (lender,  with  hair  on 
it  to  the  very  point  ; it  ruminates  like  the  ox, 
and,  like  that  animal,  feeds  upon  herbage  ; its 
mane  extends  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
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back.  When  it  walks  it  feems  as  if  its  legs 
and  flanks  on  both  Tides  were  alternately  lame  ; 
and  when  it  grazes,  or  drinks,  it  is  obliged  to 
fpread  its  fore  legs  prodigioufly  wide.” 

Gefner  affirms,  upon  the  authority  of  Belon, 
that  this  animal  fheds  its  horns  like  the  deer  ; 
but  I mu  ft  confefs  that  I never  could  find  fuch 
a fad  afferted  in  that  author.  He  merely  fays, 
as  above,  that  the  horns  of  the  camelopard  are 
covered  with  hair  ; and  he  only  fpeaks  in  one 
other  place  of  that  animal,  namely,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  axis,  where  he  faysy  “ The  camelo- 
pard has  a white  fkin,  with  broad  fpots  fprinkled 
over  it,  which  though  red  are  not  fo  deep  as 
thofe  of  the  axis.”  This  fad,  which  however 
I have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  in  any  part 
ofBelon’s  work,  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  decide  the  nature  of  the  giraffe,  for  if  it 
fheds  its  horns  every  year  it  belongs  to  the  flag 
kind  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  its  horns  are, 
permanent,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ox  or  goat  fpecies  ; therefore,  with- 
out a precife  knowledge  of  this  matter,  we 
cannot  affert,  as  our  nomenclators  have  done, 
that  the  giraffe  is  of  the  flag  genus  ; and  we 
are  not  a little  furprifed  that  Haffelquift,  who 
has  given  a very  long,  though  dry  description, 
of  this  animal,  has  been  filent  as  to  its  nature. 
vol.  vin.  M m After 
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After  having  methodically,  that  is  to  fayyfcho- 
laftically,  heaped  together  an  hundred  ufelefs 
and  trifling  chara£lers,  he  does  not  fay  a fingle 
word  on  the  fubftance  of  the  horns,  and  leaves 
us  ignorant  whether  they  are  folid  or  hollow, 
or  whether  they  fall  off  or  not.  I refer  to  the 
defcription  of  Haffelquift,  not  for  its  utility 
but  for  its  Angularity,  and  to  excite  travellers 
to  make  ufe  of  their  own  fight,  and  not  to 
view  obje£ts  through  the  medium  of  thofe  of 
other  men. 

In  the  year  1764  a drawing  and  an  account 
of  the  giraffe  was  fent  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  this 
animal  is  not  particular  to  Ethiopia,  but  is 
alfo  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  *.  The  drawing  was  fo  badly 
executed  that  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  it  t,  but 
as  the  account  contains  a fort  of  defcription 
we  have  given  it  a place.  “ In  an  excurfion 
from  the  Cape,  made  in  1702,  we  travelled 
about  two  hundred  leagues  up  the  country, 
and  met  with  the  Camelopardalis , a drawing  of 
which  we  have  fubjoined.  Its  body  refembles 

that 

* Vaillant'alfo,  in  his  travels  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
aflerts,  that  he  met  with  giraffes  in  very  great  numbers. 

f This  we  have  alfo  obviated,  our  figure  being  from  a draw- 
ing taken  by  M.  Vaillant  from  life. 
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that  of  an  ox,  and  its  head  and  neck  thofe  of 
the  horfe.  All  we  met  with  were  of  a white 
colour,  fprinkled  with  brown  fpots.  They 
have  two  horns  on  the  head,  about  half  a foot 
long,  and  their  feet  are  hoofed.  We  killed  two 
of  thefe  animals,  and  fent  their  fkins  to  Europe, 
one  of  which  meafured  as  follows:  the  length 
of  the  head  one  foot  eight  inches  ; the  height, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fore- foot  to  the  withers, 
ten  feet  : and  from  the  withers  to  the  -top  of 
the  head  feven  feet;  in'  all  feventeen  feet  in 
height.  Thp  length  from  the  withers  to  the 
reins  is  five  feet  fix  inches,  and  from  thence  to 
the  tail  one  foot  fix  ; the  length,  therefore,  of 
the  whole  body  is  feven  feet,  and  the  height, 
from  the  hind  feet  to  the  reins,  eight  feet  fix 
inches.  The  great  difproportion  in  the  height 
and  length  of  this  animal  feems  to  prevent  its 
being  of  any  fervice.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  when  it  wants  to  drink  it  is  obliged 
to  kneel  with  its  fore  legs.” 

In  infpedting  the  accounts  travellers  have 
given  of  the  giraffe,  I find  they  all  agree  that 
it  can  reach  with  its  head  to  the  height  of  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  feet  when  handing  erect,  and 
that  the  fore  legs  are  as  high  again  as  the  hind 
ones,  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  it  was  feated  upon 
its  crupper.  They  likewife  agree  that  it  can- 
Mm2  not 
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not  run  very  fwift,  by  reafon  of  this  dlfpropor- 
tion  ; that  it  is  very  gentle,  and  that  bv  this 
quality,  other  habits,  and  even  by  the  fhape  of 
the  body,  it  partakes  more  of  the  natare  of  the 
camel  than  of  any  other  animal  ; that  it  is 
among  the  number  of  ruminating  animals,  and, 
like  them,  is  deficient  of  the  incifive  teeth  in 
its  upper  jaw.  By  the  teflimonies  of  fomç 
travellers  we  alfo  find  that  the  giraffe  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  Afia. 

It  is  very  clear,  from -what  we  have  men- 
tioned, that  the  giraffe  is  a peculiar  fpecies, 
and  very  different  from  every  other  animal. 
If  we  would  refer  it  to  any  it  fhould  rather  be 
to  the  camel  than  to  the  flag,  or  the  ox.  It  is 
true  the  giraffe  has  two  horns,  and  the  camel 
none  ; but  they  refemble  each  other  fo  much 
in  other  refpedts,  that  I am  not  furprifed  at 
fome  travellers  having  given  it  the  name  of  the 
Indian  camel . We  are  ignorant  of  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  horns  of  the  giraffe,  and,  con- 
fequently,  we  know  not  if  in  that  part;  he  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  flag  than  to  the  ox  ; 
and,  poffibly,  they  may  be  of  a fubflance  dif- 
ferent from  either  ; they  may  be  compofed  of 
united  hairs  like  thofe  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  of 
a fubflance  and  texture  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

The 
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The  reafons  which  have  induced  nomenclators 
to  rank  the  giraffe  'with  the  flag  kind,  feem  to 
have  arifen  from  the  pretended  paffage  of  Belon, 
quoted  by  Gefner,  which  indeed  would  be  de- 
cifive  if  it  was  true.  They  feem  alfo  to  have 
mi  funder  flood  what  authors  have  faid  of  the 
hair  of  thofe  horns  ; they  have  imagined  that 
the  writers  have  faid  the  horns  of  the  giraffe 
were  covered  with  hair,  like  the  frefh-fprung 
horns  of  the,  flag,  and  from  thence  concluded 
they  were  of  the  fame  nature  ; but  we  fee,  on 
the  contrary,  from  our  former  quotations,  that 
the  giraffe’s  horns  are  only  furrounded  with 
coarfe  hair,  and  not  covered  with  a down,  or 
velvet,  like  thofe  of  the  flag.  This  circum- 
ftance  tends  to  fupport  the  probability  that  the 
horns  of  the  giraffe  are  compofed  of  united 
hair,  like  thofe  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  their 
bluntnefs  at  the  extremities  greatly  favours 
this  idea.  If,  again,  we  conflder  that  the 
elk,  rein-deer,  flag,  roe-buck,  &c.  have  their 
horns  always  divided  into  branches  or  antlers, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  horns  of  the 
giraffe  are  only  Ample,  and  confift  of  one 
ftem,  we  muft  be  convinced  that  they  are 
not  of  the  fame  nature,  unlefs  analogy  is  en- 
tirely violated.  The  tubercle  in  the  middle  of 
the  head,  which  feems  to  form  a third  horn, 
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is  another  ftrong  circumftance  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.  The  two  horns  which  are  not 
pointed,  but  blunt  at  the  ends,  are,  perhaps, 
only  tubercles  .fomewhat  longer  than  the 
former.  Travellers  inform  us  that  the  female 
giraffes  have  horns  like  the  males,  but  that 
they  are  fmaller.  If  this  animal  was  really 
of  the  flag  kind,  analogy  would  here  alfo  be 
violated,  for  of  all  animals  of  that  genus  there 
is  only  the  female  rein-deer  that  has  horns, 
the  reafon  of  which  we  have  before  mentioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  giraffe  cannot  graze 
but  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
exceffive  height  of  its  fore  legs  ; as  it  chiefly 
and  almoft  folely  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  trees,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  horns, 
which  are  the  moft  apparent  fuperfluity  of  the 
organic  particles  derived  from  the  food,  poffefs 
its  nature,  and  are  of  a fubftance  analogous  to 
wood  as  well  as  the  horns  of  the  flag.  Time 
will  confirm  the  propriety  of  one  or  other  of 
thefe  conjeétures.  One  word  more  in  Haf- 
felquift’s  defcription  would  have  fixed  thefe 
doubts,  and  clearly  determined  the  genus  of  this 
animal.  But  fcholars,  who  have  only  the  ga- 
mut of  their  mafter  in  their  heads,  or  rather  in 
their  pockets,  cannot  avoid  making  blunders 
and  effential  omiffions,  becaufe  they  entirely  re- 
nounce 
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bounce  inveftigation,  which  fhould  guide  every 
obferver  of  Nature,  and  only  view  her  produc- 
tions through  the  falfe  medium  of  arbitrary 
method,  which  only  ferves  to  hinder  them  from 
refle&ingon  the  objects  they  meet  with,  and  to 
calculate  the  defcription  of  them  on  a bad  and 
erroneous  model.  As,  in  reality,  all  obje&s 
differ  materially  one  from  another,  they  muft 
all  be  treated  differently.  One  Tingle  ftriking 
charadler  happily  difcovered  fometimes  decides, 
and  often  conveys  more  knowledge  of  a fubje£t 
than  a thoufand  trifling  indexes.  Whenever 
they  are  numerous  they  confequently  become 
equivocal  and  common,  and  then  they  are  at 
leaft  fuperfluous,  if  not  prejudicial,  to  the  real 
knowledge  of  Nature,  who  fports  with  the 
forms  we  prefcribe,  foars  above  all  method, 
and  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  penetrating 
eye  ef  Genius. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


FROM  M.  Allemand  we  received  a letter, 
dated  October,  1766,  containing  a number  of 
excellent  obfervations  refpe&ing  this  animal, 
and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extraft  : 

<c  I am 
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“ I am  in  poffeflion  of  a fluffed  giraffe,  and 
fince  you  expreffed  a defire  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  its  horns  I cut  one  of  them  off,  and 
have  fent  it  you  ; it  is,  hoyvever,  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  it  belonged  to  a very  young  ani- 
mal. I received  it  from  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  killed  as  it 
was  lying  by  the  fide  of  its  mother  ; it  was 
about  fix  feet  in  height,  and  its  horns  did  not 
exceed  two  inches  and  a half.  Thefe  horns 
were  covered  all  over  with  fkin  and  hairs  ; the 
bafe  was  more  than  an  inch  broad,  forming  an 
obtufe  cone  ; and  to  be  certain  whether  it  was 
folid  or  hollow  I fawed  it  through  longitudi- 
nally with  that  part  of  the  fkull  to  which  it 
adhered  ; and  I found  its  texture  to  refemble 
that  of  the  horns  of  the  flag  more  than  any 
other  animal  ; and  if  I was  pofitive  that  a horn 
which  was  fent  to  me  as  of  the  giraffe  did 
really  belong  to  that  animal,  I fhould  not  hefi- 
tate  to  fay  there  was  no  difference  between 
them,  except  in  the  figure,  this  being  flraight, 
and  without  branches.  With  refpeél  to  the 
legs  I conceive  their  difproportion  in  length 
has  been  greatly  magnified,  for  the  difference 
between  the  fore  and  hind  ones  of  this  young 
animal  is  very  flight/’ 
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The  horns  of  the  giraffe  being  folid,  and 
their  fubfHnce  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  flag,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  ranking  in  the  fame 
genus,  efpecially  if  he  fheds  his  horns  annually, 
of  which,  however,  we  are  ffill  uncertain  ; but 
we  may  fafely  affert  he  ought  to  be  feparated 
from  that  of  the  ox,  and  all  thofe  animals 
whofe  horns  are  hollow  ; and,  indeed,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved  to  be  the  fa£f,  we  cannot 
do  otherwife  than  confider  the  giraffe  as  a pe- 
culiar fpecies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus, and  forming  a fpecies  which  has  no 
collaterals,  and  which  feems  to  be  a privilege 
conferred  by  Nature  fimply  on  thofe  which  are 
of  the  largeft  magnitude. 

In  the  defcription  of  M.  Alleman  we  freely 
acknowledge  that  he  has  difplayed  much  ac- 
curacy, and  a perfect  intimacy  with  the  fub- 
je£t  ; but  yet  I apprehend  that  the  longeft  of 
the  horns  he  did  me  the  favour  to  tranfmit  does 
not  belong  to  a giraffe,  for  the  fhort  one  is 
very  thick,  and  that  quite  thin,  comparatively 
with  their  different  lengths.  In  an  anonymous 
defcription  I received  of  this  animal  from 
Holland  it  is  flated,  that  the  horns  of  a full- 
grown  giraffe  are  a foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm  ; according  to  which  the  horn  we 
VOL.  vin.  N n 
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are  now  confidering  being  fix  inches  long,  it 
ought  to  be  full  twice  as  thick,  as  is,  in  reality, 
the  fa ; and,  indeed,  it  fo  perfe£lly  refembles 
the  firft  horns  of  a young  flag,  that  we  can 
have  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  that 
animal. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  giraffe’s  horns  I feel 
no  hefitation  in  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of 
M.  Allemand.  The  protuberance  on  the  front 
is  offeous,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a third 
horn  ; and  as  the  horns  adhere  to  the  cranium, 
they  lliould  be  confidered  as  offeous  prolonga- 
tions of  the  head.  In  fhort,  the  horn  of  the 
giraffe  appears  to  be  a bone,  differing  from  that 
of  the  ox  by  its  covering,  the  latter  being  en- 
tirely furrounded  with  a horny  fubftance,  and 
the  former  with  hair  and  fkin. 


THE  LAMA  AND  THE  PACOS. 


THERE  are  examples  in  every  language, 
of  two  different  names  being  applied  to  the 
fame  animal,  one  of  which  has  a rela  ion  to  its 
wild  ftate,  and  the  other  to  its  dome, flic.  The 

wild 
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wild  boar  and  the  hog  are  the  fame  animal, 
under  two  names,  no  ways  relative  to  any  dif- 
ference in  their  natures,  but  to  the  condition  of 
the  fpecies  ; one  part  of  which  is  under  the 
power  of  man,  and  the  other  independent.  It 
is  the  fame  with  refpeét  to  the  lamas  and  the 
pacos,  which  were  the. only  domeftic  animals 
of  the  ancient  Americans  : thefe  names  be- 
longed to  them  in  their  domeftic  Hate.  The 
wild  lama  was  called  huanacus,  or  guanaco  ; 
and  the  wild  pacos,  vicuna,  or  vigogne.  - I 
conceived  this  remark  neceilary  to  avoid  tl  e 
confufion  of  names.  Thefe  animals  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  New  World:  they  feem  even 
to  belong  to  fome  particular  parts,  beyond  ti  e 
limits  of  which  they  are  never  to  be  feen. 
They  appear  confined  to  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  ftretches  from  New  Spain  to  Terra 
Magellanica  : they  inhabit  the  higheft  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  feem  to  require  a purer  and 
more  rarefied  air  than  that  of  our  higheft:  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  lingular,  that  although  the  lama  and  the 
pacos  are  domeftic  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Chili, 
as  the  horfes  are  in  Europe,  or  the  camels  in 
Arabia,  we  fcarcely  know  any  thing  of  them  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  Spaniards  have  had 
pofteftion  of  thofe  vaft  countries  for  above  two 
N n 2 centuries. 
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centuries,  not  one  of  their  authors  have  given 
us  complete  hiftories,  nor  an  exaét  description  of 
thefe  animals.  It  is  indeed  pretended  that  they 
cannot  be  tranfported  into  Europe,  nor  even  be 
brought  from  their  heights,  without,  at  leaf!, 
rifking  their  lives  in  a Short  time;  but  at  Quito, 
Lima,  and  many  other  towns,  where  perfonsof 
literature  refide,  they  might  have  defigned,  de- 
fcribed,  and  differed  thefe  animals.  Herrera 
fays  but  very  little  about  them,  and  Garcilaffa 
only  fpeaks  from  other  authors.  Acofta  and 
Grégoire  de  Bolivar  have  made  the  greatefl 
colle6tions  of  faéts  relative  to  the  natural  dif- 
pofitionsof  the  lamas,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them  ; but  they  have  left  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  interior  conformation,  and  of 
the  length  of  time  they  go  with  young;  whether 
the  lama  and  the  pacos  are  two  fpecies  ab folutely 
feparate  from  each  other  : whether  they  mix 
together,  or  whether  there  are  any  intermediate 
breed,  and  a number  of  other  facts  neceffary  to 
render  their  hiftory  complete 

Although  it  is  pretended  thefe  animals  die  if 
they  are  removed  from  their  native  country,  it  is 
certain  that  after  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  fome 
of  them  were  tranfported  into  Europe.  The 
animal  fpoken  of  by  Gefner,  by  the  name  of 
(tllocamelus,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a figure. 
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is  a lama,  which  was  brought  alive  from  Peru 
$0  Holland,  in  1558.  It  is  the  fame  with  that 
Matthiolus  mentions  by  the  name  of  elapho- 
camelus , the  defcription  of  which  he  has  given 
with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  pacos, 
and,  perhaps,  alfo  the  lamas,  have  been  often 
tranfported  into  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  natu- 
ralize them.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  nature  of  thefe  animals, 
which  might  prove  very  ufeful  to  us  ; for, 
probably,  they  would  thrive  as  well  upon  the 
Pyrenean  and  Alpine  mountains  as  on  the 
Cordeliers. 

Peru,  according  to  Grégoire  de  Bolivar,  is 
the  native  country  of  the  lamas  : they  have 
been  conducted  into  other  provinces,  as  New 
Spain,  &c.  but  this  is  rather  more'  for  curiofity 
than  utility.  But  in  Peru,  from  Potofi  to  Co- 
racas,  thefe  animals  are  in  great  numbers  ; they 
conftitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians,  and 
add  not  a little  to  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  rear  them . Their  flefh  is  excellent  food  ; 
their  wool  may  be  fpun  into  beautiful  cloath- 
ing  ; and  they  are  capable  of  carrying  heavy 
loads  in  the  moft  rugged  and  dangerous  ways. 
The  ftrongeft  of  them  will  travel  with  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  htmdred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight  on  their  backs  ; their 
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pace  is  but  flow,  and  their  journey  is  fel- 
dom  above  fifteen  miles  a day  ; but,  then, 
they  are  fure-footed,  defcend  precipices,  and 
travel  fafely  among  the  molt  craggy  rocks, 
where  even  men  can  fcarce  accompany  them. 
They  commonly  travel  for  five  days  together, 
and  then  they  are  obliged  to  reft,  which  they 
do  of  their  own  accord  for  two  or  three  days 
before  they  refume  their  journey.  They 
arc  much  employed  in  carrying  the  riches  dug 
cut  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  Bolivar  affirms, 
that  in  his  time  above  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  thefe  animals  were  thus  kept  in  aélual 
employ. 

The  growth  of  the  lama  is  very  quick,  and 
its  life  is  but  of  fliort  duration.  This  animal 
couples  at  three  years  of  age,  and  remains 
ftrong  and  vigorous  till  twelve,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  and  becomes  entirely  ufelefs 
by  fifteen.  Their  nature  appears  modelled  on 
that  of  the  Americans  ; they  are  gentle  and 
fiegmatic,  and  do  every  thing  with  the  greateft 
leifure  and  caution.  When  they  flop  on  their 
journies  to  reft,  they  bend  their  knees  very 
cautioufly,  in  order  to  lower  their  bçdies  with- 
out disordering  their  load;  and  as  foon  as  they 
vhear  their  driver  whittle',  they  rife  up  again 
with  the  fame  precaution,  and  proceed  on  their 
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journey.  They  feed  as  they  go' along  on  the 
grafs  they  meet,  with  in  their  way  ; but  they 
never  eat  in  the  night,  making  ufe  of  that  time 
to  ruminate.  When  they  fleep  or  ruminate, 
they  reft  with  their  feet  folded  under  their  bel- 
lies. When  overloaded,  or  fatigued,  they  fink 
down,  and  will  not  rife  again  though  the  driver 
ftrikes  them  with  his  utmoft  force.  His  Iaft 
refource'  is  to  comp'refs  their  tefticles  ; this 
often  is  of  no  eftedl,  and  if  the  driver  continues 
his  torments  the  animal  grows  defperate, 
and  kills  himfelf  by  violently  beating  his  head 
againft' the  earth:  they  do  not  make,  any  de- 
fence either  with  their  feet  or  teeth,  and  it  may 
be  faid,  they  have  no  other  arms  than  thofe  of 
indignation.  When  perfecutedthey  throw  out 
a faliva  againft  thofe  who  opprefs  them  ; and 
the  Indians  fay,  that  this  faliva  is  of  fuch  an 
acrimonious  nature,  as  to  caufe  very  dangerous 
eruptions  on  the  flcin.  * 

The  lama  is  about  four  feet  high  ; its  body, 
comprehending  the  neck  and  head  #,  is  five,  or 
fix  feet  long.  The  head  is  fmall  and  well-pro- 
portioned ; the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  fomewhat 
long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  one  being  divid- 
ed 

* Their  necks  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  camel,  to  which 
animal  they  have  a- great  refembhnee,  excepting  the  bunch  en 
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ed,  and  the  under  a little  pendulous.  He  has 
neither  incifive  nor  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  His  ears  are  four  inches  long,  which  he 
moves  with  great  agility.  His  tail  is  feldom 
above  eight  inches  long  ; fmall,  ftraight,  and 
a little  turned  up  at  the  end.  He  is  cloven 
footed,  like  the  ox,  but  has  a kind  of  fpur  be- 
hind, which  affiffs  the  animal  to  fupport  him- 
felf  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways.  His 
back,  crupper,  and  tail,  are  cloathed  with  a fhort 
wool,  but  it  is  very  long  on  the  belly  and  fides. 
Thefe  animals  differ  in  colour  ; fome  are  white, 
others  black,  but  moft  of  them  a mixed  brown. 
The  dung  of  the  lamas  is  like  that  of  the 
goat.  The  genital  members  in  the  male  are 
flender  and  turned  back,  fothat  it  urines  back- 
wards ; they  are  much  inclined  to  venery, 
although  they  copulate  with  difficulty.  The 
female  has  a very  fmall  aperture,  fhe  proflrates 
herfelf  to  receive  the  male,  whom  fhe  invites 
with  her  fighs  ; but  a whole  day  is  fometimes 
palTed  before  they  can  accomplifh  tfieirpurpofe  ; 
and  all  this  time  is  fpent  in  growling,  quarrel- 
ling, and  fpitting  at  each  other  ; and  as  thefe 
long  preludes  fatigue  them,  the  Indians  affift 
them  to  commence  the  operation.  They  fel- 
dom produce  more  than  one  at  a time.  The 
mother  has  but  two  teats,  and  the  young  one 
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follows  her  as  foon  as  it  is  brought  forth.  The 
flefh  of  the  young  lamas  is  excellent  food,  but 
that  of  the  old  ones  is  dry  and  tough.  In  ge- 
neral, both  the  flefh  and  wool  of  the  domeftic 
lamas  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  wild  : their 
{kin  is  firm  : the  Indians  make  their  fhoes 
of  it,  and  the  Spaniards  ufe  it  for  harnefs. 
Thefe  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  animals  in 
the  countries  they  inhabit,  are  attended  with  no 
ex  pence  to  their  mafters  ; as  they  are  cloven- 
footed, they  do  not  require  to  be  fhoed,  and 
their  wool  renders  faddles  unneceflary.  Satis- 
fied with  a fmall  portion  of  vegetables  and  grafs 
they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay  ; and  they  are 
ftill  more  moderate  in  what  they  drink,  as  their 
mouths  are  continually  moiftened  with  faliva, 
which  they  have  in  a greater  quantity  than  any 
other  animal. 

The  huanacus,  or  wild  lamas,  are  ftronger* 
brilker,  and  fwifter,  than  the  domeftic  ones  ; 
they  run  like  a flag,  and  climb  over  the  moft 
craggy  precipices  like  the  goat  : their  wool 
is  fhorter,  and  their  colour  tawny.  Although 
thefe  animals  are  entirely  in  aftate  of  freedom, 
they  aflemble  in  herds,  fometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  or  three  hundred.  When  they 
fee  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  they  regard  him 
at  firft  with  aftonifhment,  without  marking 
vol.  vin.  O o any 
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any  fear  or  furprize  ; but  fhortly,  as  if  by  com- 
mon confent,  they  blow  through  their  noftrils, 
neigh  fomewhat  like  horfes,  and  then  by  a 
general  flight,  they  take  refuge  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  They  are  fonder  of  the  north 
than  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hills;  They  climb, 
and  often  remain  above  the  fnowy  tra&s  of 
the  mountains  ; and  when  travelling  on  the 
ice  covered  with  the  hoar-froft,  they  feem  in 
the  beft  condition,  and  appear  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  their  fituatiom 
The  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for  the  fake 
of  its  fleece  : the  dogs  have  much  trouble 
to  follow  them  ; and  if  they  can  gain  the 
rocks,  both  hunters  and  dogs  are  obliged  to 
defift  in  their  purfuit.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous all  along  the  chain  of  the  Cordeliers 
which  are  full  3000  fathoms  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  at  Peru,  and  preferve  that  elevation 
from  Chili,  to  the  (traits  of  Magellan  ; but 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain,  where  the  moun- 
tains fink  in  height,  none  of  thefe  animals  arc 
to  be  found. 

The  pacos  are  a fubordinate  kind  to  the 
lamas,  much  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  afs 
is  to  the  horfe  : they  are  fmaller,  and  not  fo 
ferviceable,  but  their  fleeces  are  more  ufeful. 
Their  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and  is  a fort  of 
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merchandife,  as  valuable  as  filk.  When  in  a 
domeflic  flate  they  are  called  alpagues  ; they  are 
then  fometimes  black,  or  brown  mixed  with 
yellow,  but  the  natural  colour  of  the  pacos  is 
that  of  a dried  rofe-leaf,  which  is  fo  fixed,  that 
it  undergoes  no  alteration  under  the  hands  of 
the  manufa&urer.  They  not  only  make  good 
gloves  and  {lockings  of  this  wool,  but  alfo  form 
it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  fell  at  a very 
high  price,  and  form  a valuable  part  of  the 
Spanifh  commerce. 

The  pacos  pofTefs  many  things  in  common 
with  the  lamas,  they  belong  to  the  fame  coun- 
try, are  of  the  fame  difpofitions,  manners,  and 
nearly  the  fame  temperament  ; they  alfo  re- 
ferable the  lamas  in  their  figure  ; being  however 
fmaller,  their  legs  fhorter,  and  their  muzzles 
thicker  and  clofer  : they  have  no  horns  ; they 
inhabit  and  paflure  on  the  highefl  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Snow  and  ice  feems  rather  to 
refrefh  than  to  be  inconvenient  to  them  : they 
keep  together  in  flocks,  and  run  very  fwift  ; 
they  are  very  timid,  and  as  foon  as  they  per- 
ceive any  perfon  they  take  flight,  driving  their 
young  before  them.  The  ancient  monarch s 
of  Peru  rigoroufly  prohibited  the  hunting  of 
them,  becaufe  they  multiply  fo  flowly  ; but 
fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts 
O o 2 their 
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their  number  is  greatly  decreafed.  The  flefh 
of  thefe  animals  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
huanacus,  and  they  are  only  fought  after  for 
their  fleece,  and  the  bezoars  they  produce. 
The  method  of  taking  them,  proves  their  ex- 
treme timidity,  or  rather  their  weaknefs.  The 
hunters  drive  a flock  of  them  into  a narrow 
paflage,  acrofs  which  they  have  ftretched  cords 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a num- 
ber of  pieces  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth  hanging 
to  them.  The  animals  are  fo  intimidated  at 
thefe  rags,  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they  flop, 
and  crouding  together  in  a heap,  great  numbers 
of  them  are  killed  with  the  greateft  eafe.  But 
if  there  happen  to  be  any  huanacus  among  the 
flock,  as  they  are  lefs  timid  than  the  pacos,  they 
leap  over  the  cords  ; the  example  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  whole  groupe,  and  then  they 
efcape  from  their  purfuers. 

In  refpedf  to  the  domeftic  pacos,  they  are 
employed  to  carry  burdens,  like  the  lamas;  but 
they  carry  much  lefs  weight  even  in  proportion 
to  their  fize.  They  are  likewife  of  a more 
flubborn  nature,  and  when  once  they  lie  down 
with  their  load,  they  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  fooner  than  rife.  The  Indians 
never  make  ufe  of  the  milk  of  thefe  animals, 
becaufe  they  have  fcarce  enough  to  fupply  their 
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own  young.  The  great  profit  derived  from 
their  wool,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  endeavour 
to  naturalize  them  in  Europe  : they  tranfported 
numbers  of  them  into  Spain,  but  the  climate 
not  agreeing  with  their  nature,  not  one  of  them 
lived  : neverthelefs,  I am  perfuaded,  as  I have 
already  obferved,  that  thefe  animals  might  live 
and  procreate  upon  our  mountains,  efpecialfy 
upon  the  Pyrennees.  Thofe  who  brought  them 
intoSpain,  did  not  confider  that  they  cannot  exift 
even  in  Peru,  but  in  the  cold  regions  ; that  is 
on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  ; that  they 
are  never  to  be  found  in  the  vallies,  and  die  if 
brought  into  warm  countries.  That  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  dill  very  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
where  the  cold  is  much  greater  than  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe  ; and  that,  confequently,  in  order  to 
preferve  them,  they  fhould  be  landed,  not  in 
Spain,  but  in  Scotland,  or  even  in  Norway  ; or 
probably  with  greater  certainty  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenean, Alpine,  or  othermountains, where 
they  might  climb  to  the  region  that  mod  agrees 
with  their  nature.  1 have  dwelt  on  this  fubject, 
becaufe  I imagine  thefe  animals  would  prove 
an  excellent  acquifition  to  Europe,  and  would 
produce  more  real  advantage  than  all  tfie  metals 
of  the  new  world,  which  only  load  us  with  an 
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iifelefs  weight  ; as  before  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
mines,  a penny  weight  of  gold  or  filver,  was 
of  as  much  value  as  an  ounce  is  at  this  prefent 
time. 

Animals  which  feed  upon  vegetables,  and  live 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Afiaand  Africa,  pro- 
duce the  oriental  bezoar,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  fo  highly  extolled.  The  animals  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  where  the  qualities  of 
the  plants  are  more  temperate,  only  produce  the 
œgagropiles  \ and  in  South  America  thofe  ani* 
mais  which  dwell  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
torrid  zone,  afford  another  kind  of  bezoar,  call- 
ed occidental , more  folid,  and  perhaps  poffeffing 
greater  virtues  than  the  oriental . The  wild 
pacos  produce  it  in  great  quantities,  as  do  the 
huanacus  ; and  they  are  alfo  extra&ed  from  the 
flags  or  roe-bucks  of  New  Spain.  The  lamas 
and  the  pacos  afford  the  beft  bezoar  when  in 
their  natural  or  wild  flate  : thofe  produced  in 
their  ftate  of  flavery  are  fmall,  black,  and  of 
but  little  or  no  virtue.  The  beft  bezoars  are 
thofe  of  a dark  green  colour,  which  commonly 
proceed  from  the  wild  pacos,  efpecially  thofe 
which  feed  in  the  fnow  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Of  thefe,  both  the  male  and' fe- 
male produce  bezoars  ; and  thefe  Peruvian  be- 
zoars are  the  next  in  rank  to  the  oriental,  and 
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are  much  more  efteemed  than  thofe  of  New 
Spain,  which  are  produced  by  flags,  and  are 
the  leaft  efficacious  of  any. 


THE  UNAU,  OR  FOUR-TOED,  AND  THE  AÏ, 
, OR  THREE-TOED,  SLOTHS. 


THESE  two  animals  have  had  the  name  of 
Sloths  given  to  them  by  reafon  of  their  flow- 
nefs,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  walk. 
Though  they  refemble  each  other  in  many  fe- 
fpeCts,  neverthelefs  they  differ  externally  and 
internally  by  fuch  ftroflg  characters  that  it  is 
impoffibie  to  miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  or 
doubt  of  their  being  very  diflinCt  fpecies.  The 
unau  (fig,  16 6.J  has  no  tail,  and  only  two  claws 
on  the  fore  feet.  The  aï  has  a fhort'  tail,  and 
three  claws  on  each  foot.  The  nofe  of  the 
unau  is  likewife  longer,  the  forehead  higher, 
and  the  ears  larger  than  the  aï.  They  differ 
alfo  in  the  hair.  Some  parts  of  their  vifcera 
are  formed  and  fituated  different  ; but  the  mod 
diftinCl  and  Angular  character  is,  the  unau 
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has  forty-fix  ribs,  and  the  aï  but  twenty-eight  ; 
this  alone  proves  them  to  be  two  fpecies  quite 
diftinft  from  each  other.  Thefe  forty-fix  ribs 
in  an  animal  whofe  body  is  fo  fhort  is  a kind 
of  excefs,  or  error,  in  nature  ; for  even  in  the 
largeft  animals,  andthofe  whofe  bodies  are  re- 
latively longer  than  they  are  thick,  not  one  of 
them  is  found  to  have  fo  many  ; the  elephant 
has  only  forty,  the  horfe  thirty- fix,  the  badger 
thirty,  the  dog  twenty-fix,  the  human  fpecies 
twenty-four,  &c.  This  difference  in  the  con- 
ftru£tion  of  the  floths  fuppofes  a greater  dif- 
tance  between  thefe  two  fpecies  than  there  is 
between  the  cat  and  dog,  which  both  have  the 
fame  number  of  ribs,  for  external  differences 
are  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  internal 
ones.  The  internal  frame  of  living  animals 
being  the  groundwork  of  Nature’s  defign,  it 
is  the  conftituent  form,  and  the  caufe  of  all 
figure  ; and  the  external  parts  are  only  the  fur- 
face  or  drapery.  In  our  comparative  examina- 
tion of  animals,  how  many  have  we  feen 
who  often  differed  very  much  in  their  outward 
appearance  and  yet  were  perfe&ly  alike  inter- 
nally ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  lead  internal 
didinction  has  produced  great  external  differ- 
ences, and  even  changed  the  natural  habits,  fa- 
culties, and  the  attributes  of  the  animal?  How 

many* 
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many  alfo  are  there  armed,  cloathed,  and  orna- 
mented with  excrefcent  parts,  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  their  internal  organization  entirely  re- 
ferable others  who  are  deficient  of  them?  but 
we  fhall  not  here  dwell  on  this  fubjeeft,  which 
fuppofes,  not  only  a refle&ed  comparifon,  but 
alfo  an  expofitiomof  all  the  parts  of  organiza- 
tion ; we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  in  proportion 
as  Nature  is  lively,  adlive,  and  exalted  in  the 
ape  fpecies,  fhe  is  flow,  conftrained,  and  cramp- 
ed in  the  floths.  Thefe  animals  have  neither 
incifive  nor  canine  teeth  ; the  eyes  are  dull,  and 
almoft  concealed  with  hair  ; their  mouths  are 
wide,  and  their  lips  thick  and  heavy  ; their  fur  is 
coarfe,  and  looks  like  dried  grafs  ; their  thighs 
feem  almoft  disjointed  from  the  haunches  ; 
their  legs  very  fhort  and  badly  fhaped  ; they 
have  no  foies  to  their  feet,  nor  toes  feparately 
moveable,  but  only  two  or  three  claws  excef- 
fively  long  and  crooked  downwards,  which 
move  together,  and  are  only  ufeful  to  the  ani- 
mal in  climbing.  Slownefs,  ftupidity,  and 
even  habitual  pain,  refult  from  its  uncouth 
conformation.  They  have  no  arms  either  to 
attack  or  defend  themfelves  ; nor  are  they  fur- 
nifhed  with  any  means  of  fecurity,  as  they 
can  neither  fcratch  up  the  earth  nor  feek  for 
fafety  by  flight,  but  confined  to  a fmall  foot  of 
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ground,  or  to  the  tree  under  which  they  arc 
brought  forth,  they  remain  prifoners  in  the 
midft  of  an  extended  fpace,  unable  to  move 
more  than  three  feet  in  an  hour  ; they  climb 
with  difficulty  and  pain  ; and  their  plaintive 
and  interrupted  cry  they  dare  only  to  utter  by 
night.  All  thefe  circumftances  announce  their 
wretchednefs,  and  call  to  our  mind  thofe  im- 
perfeft  fketches  of  Nature,  which,  having 
icarcely  the  power  of  exiftence,  only  remained 
a ffiort  time  in  the  world,  and  then  were  ef- 
faced from  the  lift  of  beings.  In  fa£t,  if  it  was 
not  a defart  country  where  the  floths  exift,  but 
had  long  been  inhabited  by  man  and  power- 
ful animals,  they  would  not  have  defcended  to 
our  time  ; the  whole  fpecies  would  have  been 
deftroyed,  as  at  fome  future  period  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  cafe.  We  have  before  obferved, 
that  it  feems  as  if  all  that  could  be  done  by 
Nature  did  exift,  and  of  which  the  floths  ap- 
pear to  be  a ftriking  proof.  They  conftitute 
the  laft  term  of  exiftence  in  the  order  of  ani- 
mals endowed  with  flefh  and  blood.  One  more 
defe£l  and  they  could  not  have  exifted.  To 
look  on  thefe  unfiniffied  creatures  as  equally 
perfect  beings  with  others  ; to  admit  final 
caufes  for  fuch  difparities,  and  from  thence  to 
determine  Nature  to  be  as  brilliant  in  thefe  as 
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in  her  mofl  beautiful  animals,  is  only  looking 
at  her  through  a very  confined  tube,  and 
making  its  fight  the  final  limit  of  our  judg- 
ment. 

Why  fhould  not  fome  animals  be  created 
for  wretchednefs,  fince  in  the  human  fpecies 
the  greateft  number  are  devoted  to  pain  and 
mifery  from  their  birth  ? To  fay  the  truth, 
evil  is  more  our  own  produ&ion  than  that  of 
Nature.  For  one  man  who  is  unhappy  from 
being  born  weak  and  deformed,  thoufands  are 
rendered  fo  by  the  oppreflion  and  cruelty  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Animals  are,  in  general, 
more  happy,  becaufe  each  fpecies  has  nothing 
to  dread  from  their  individuals  ; to  them  there 
is  but  one  fource  of  evil,  but  to  the  human 
fpecies  there  are  two.  Moral  evil,  which  he 
has  given  rife  to  himfelf,  is  a torrent  which  is 
increafed  into  a fe'a,  whofe  inundation  covers 
and  affli&s  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  Phyficai 
evil,  on  the  contrary,  is  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits  ; it  feldom  appears  alone  or  unaccom- 
panied with  an  equal  if  not  a fuperior  good. 
Can  animals  be  denied  happinefs  when  they 
enjoy  freedoin,  and  have  the  faculty  of  eafily 
procuring  fubfiftence,  when  they  are  lefs  ful> 
je&  to  ill  health,  and  poffefs  the  neceflary  or 
relative  organs  of  pleafure  in  a more  eminent 
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degree  than  thé  human  fpecies  ? In  thefe  re- 
fpe£ls  animals  in  general  are  very  richly  en- 
dowed ; and  the  degraded  fpecies  of  the  floths 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  creatures  to  whom  Na- 
ture has  been  unkind,  and  the  only  ones  which 
prefent  us  the  image  of  innate  mifery  and 
wretchednefs. 

Let  us  now  infpe£t  their  condition  more 
clofely  ; being  unfurnifhed  with  teeth  they 
cannot  feize  any  prey,  nor  feed  upon  flefh  or 
vegetables  : reduced  to  live  on  leaves  and  wild 
fruits,  they  confume  much  time  in  crawling  to 
a tree,  and  ffcill  more  in  climbing  up  to  the 
branches  ; and  during  this  flow  and  painful  la- 
bour, which  fometimes  lafls  many  days,  they 
are  obliged  to  fupport  the  mod  prefling  hunger. 
When  they  have  accomplilhed  their  end  they 
cling  to  the  tree,  crawl  from  branch  to  branch, 
and,  by  degrees,  ffrip  every  twig  of  its  leaves. 
In  this  fituation  they  remain  feveral  weeks 
without  any  liquid.  When  they  have  con- 
fumed  the  flore,  and  the  tree  is  entirely  naked, 
they  flill  continue,  unable  to  defcend,  until  the 
preffure  of  hunger  becomes  more  powerful  than 
the  fear  of  danger  or  death,  they  fuffer  them- 
feives  to  fall  to  the  ground  like  an  inanimate 
mafs,  without  being  capable  of  exerting  any 
effort  to  break  thé  violence  of  the  fall. 
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When  on  the  ground  thefe  animals  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  their  enemies,  and  as  their  fleffi  is 
not  abfolutely  bad  they  are  fought  after  both  by 
men  and  beafts  of  prey.  They  feem  to  mul- 
tiply but  little,  or  if  they  produce  often  it  is 
only  a fmall  number  at  a time,  as  they  are  fur- 
niffied  with  but  two  teats  : every  thing  con- 
curs, therefore,  to  their  deftruétion,  and  the 
fpecies  fupports  itfelf  with  great  difficulty. 
Although  they  are  flow,  heavy,  and  almoft  in- 
capable of  motion,  yet  they. are  hardy,  ftrong, 
and  tenacious  of  life  ; they  can  abftain  a long 
time  from  food  ; they  are  covered  with  a thick, 
coarfe  fur,  and  being  unable  to  take  much 
exercife  they  wafte  little  by  perfpiration,  and 
therefore  they  fatten  by  reft,  however  poor 
their  food.  Though  they  have  neither  horns 
nor  hoofs,  nor  incifive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
they  belong,  nonvithftanding,  to  the  number 
of  ruminating  animals,  and  have  four  ftomachs, 
fo  that  they  may  compenfate  for  the  quality  of 
their  food  by  the  quantity  they  take  at  a time. 
What  is  ftill  more  fingular,  inftead  of  having, 
like  other  ruminating  animals,  very  long  in- 
teftines,  they  are  very  fhort,  like  thofe  of  the 
Carnivorous  kind.  The  ambiguity  of  Nature 
feems  fomewhat  difcovered  by  this  contraft. 
The  floths  are  certainly  ruminating  animals. 
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as  they  have  four  ftomachs  ; but  they  are  de- 
ficient in  all  the  other  external  and  internal 
charaéters  which  belong  to  all  animals  in  that 
clafs.  There  is  alfo  another  fingularity  in 
thefe  animals.,  inftead  of  diftin£t  apertures  for 
the  difcharge  of  the  urine,  excrements,  and 
the  purpofes  of  generation,  thefe  animals  have 
but  one,  which  terminates  in  a common  canal, 
as  in  birds. 

Finally,  if  the  mifery  which  refults  from  a 
defe£t  of  fenfation  is  not  the  greateft  of  all, 
the  miferable  (late  of  thefe  animals,  although 
very  apparent,  feems  not  to  be  real,  for  they 
appear  to  have  little  or  no  fenfation,  and  their 
dull  and  heavy  look,  their  indifference  to  blows, 
which  they  receive  without  being  in  the  leaft 
affected,  prove  their  infenfibility.  But  what 
flill  further  demonftrates  this  fa£t  is,  their  not 
infcantly  dying  upon  their  hearts  and  bowels 
being  taken  out.  Pifo,  who  made  this  cruel 
experiment,  fays,  that  the  heart,  after  being  fe- 
parated  from  the  body,  beat  forcibly  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  that  the  animal  conti- 
nued to  contrat  its  limbs  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  afleep.  By  thefe  fa£s,  this  quadruped 
approaches  not  only  the  tortoife  but  alfo  other 
reptiles  who  have  no  diflinél  centre  of  fen- 
fation : thus  all  thefe  animals  are  miferable 
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without  being  unhappy  ; and  Nature,  even  in 
her  mod  unfinilhed  produ&ions,  appears  al- 
ways to  a£l  more  as  a real  parent,  than  a ftep- 
mother. 

Both  thefe  animals  belong  to  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  New  Continent,  and  are  never  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Old.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  editor  of  Seba’s  cabinet  was 
deceived  in  calling  the  unau  by  the  name  of 
the  Ceylon  Jloth,  This  error,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Klein,  Linnæus,  and  Brillon,  is 
now  more  evident  than  formerly.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Montmirail  has  a living  unau,  which 
was  brought  him  from  Surinam  : thofe  in  the 
royal  cabinet  came  from  the  fame  place,  and 
from  Guiana  ; and  I am  perfuaded,  that  both 
fpecies  exift  in  the  defarts  of  America,  from 
Brafil  to  Mexico  ; but  as  it  never  inhabited 
the  northern  countries,  it  could  not  have  palfed 
from  one  continent  to  the  other  ; and  if  thefe 
animals  have  been  feen,  either  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, or  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  it  is  certain, 
that  they  mull  have  been  tranfported  thither. 
They  can  endure  neither  cold  nor  rain  ; the 
change  from  wet  to  dry  fpoils  their  fur,  which 
then  refembles  bad  drelfed  hemp,  rather  than 
wool  or  hair. 
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I cannot  conclude  this  article  better  than  by 
the  obfervations  which  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
mirail  communicated  to  me  concerning  the 
unau,  which  had  been  above  three  years  in  his 
menagery.  “ The  fur  of  the  unau  is  much 
fofter  than  that  of  the  aï.  It  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  what  travellers  have  faid  of  the  exceffive 
ilownefs  of  the  floths,  only  belongs  to  the  aï. 
The  unau,  although  of  very  heavy,  and  of  an 
exceffive  aukward  motion,  afcends  and  defcends 
the  higheft  tree  many  times  in  a day:  he  is  moft 
adlive  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  he  fees  but  badly 
in  the  day,  and  that  his  eyes  are  of  no  ufe  to 
him  but  in  the  dark.  When  I bought  this  ani- 
mal at  Amfterdam,  it  was  fed  with  fea  bifcuit, 
and  I was  told,  that  when  the  winter  was  over, 
and  the  verdure  began  to  appear,  it  would  re- 
quire nothing  but  leaves.  We  fupplied  him 
with  leaves  which  he  eat  freely  while  they  were 
green  and  tender  ; but  the  moment  they  began 
to  be  dry,  ffirivelled,  or  worm-eaten,  he  refuf- 
ed  them.  During  the  three  years  I preferved 
him  in  my  menagery,  his  common  food  was 
bread,  apples,  and  roots  ; and  his  drink  always 
milk.  He  always  took  his  food  in  one  of  his 
fore  claws*  but  with  difficulty,  and  which  was 
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encreafed  proportionally  by  the  fize.  His  cry, 
though  plaintive  and  melancholy,  does  not  re- 
femble  that  of  the  aï  ; it  is  fhort,  and  feldotn 
uttered.  The  moft  natural  fituation  of  the 
unau,  and  which  he  prefers  to  all  others,  is 
fufpending  himfelf  on  a branch  of  a tree,  with 
his  body  downwards.  He  fometimes  even  fleeps 
in  this  pofition,  his  four  claws  fattened  on  the 
fame  point,  and  his  body  defcribing  the  figure 
of  a bow.  The  ftrength  of  his  mufcles  is  in- 
credible ; but  it  becomes  ufelefs  to  him  when 
he  walks.  This'  formation  alone  feems  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  flownefs  of  this  animal,  who 
befides  has  no  violent  fenfation,  and  does  not 
recognize  the  hand  that  feeds  him.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 


WE  have  been  informed  by  M.  de  la  Borde, 
that  in  Cayenne  there  are  two  fpecies  of  Sloths, 
whofe  principal  differences  confift  in  the  length 
of  their  bodies,  the  one,  which  is  called  the 
Jheep  jloth , being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
other,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bojhful fioth . 
The  firtt  has  bufhy  hair  of  a dirty  white  ; he 
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weighs  about  twenty-five  pounds  ; he  climbs  to 
the  tops  of  trees,  from  whence  he  throws  him- 
felf  down  in  a very  aukward  manner.  The 
latter  does  not  weigh  more  than  twelve  pounds, 
he  has  fome  black  fpots  on  different  parts  of 
his  body,  and  his  hair  is  not  fo  rough  as  the 
other.  Both  fpecies  produce  but  one  young  at 
a time,  and  which  they  carry  with  them  on 
their  backs  ; and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  female  brings  forth  on  the  trees  ; the 
leaves  of  which  is  the  general  food  of  both  fpe- 
cies, and  which  are  equally  common.  They 
frequently  fufpend  themfelves  by  their  claws 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  when  fo 
fituated  they  may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  as  they 
will  fuffer  the  branch  to  be  cut  afunder  without 
letting  go  their  hold.  They  afcend  the  trees  by 
flicking  in  their  fore  claws  alternately,  and  fo 
drag  up  their  bodies,  but  the  flownefs  of  their 
motion  is  almoft  incredible.  When  kept  in  the 
houfe,  they  climb  up  the  Tides  of  a door  or  poll, 
and  never  reft  upon  the  ground  ; and  if  a flick 
is  put  to  them,  they  will  climb  to  the  top  and 
cling  to  it  with  their  whole  body. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  defcription,  that 
the  fheep  floth  is  the  fame  as  that  we  have 
fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  unau,  and  that 
this  bafhful  floth  is  our  aï. 
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M.  Vofmaër  has  denied  the  aflertion  in  my 
hiftory  of  thefe  animals,  that  they  are  unable 
to  defcend  from  a tree,  but  allow  themfelves  to 
drqp  down  like  inanimate  blocks  ; I had  the 
fa£t  from  eye-witnefles,  and  it  is  now  fupported 
by  the  teftimony  of  M.  de  la  Borde.  With  re- 
fpe£t  to  my  other  aflertion,  that  the  floths  have 
no  teeth,  I readily  admit  my  miftake,  and  feel 
myfelf  indebted  to  M.  Vofmaër  for  corre&ing 
the  error. 


THE  SURIKAT. 


THIS  animal  was  purchafed  in  Holland  by 
' the  name  of  the  Surikat.  It  is  a native  of 
Surinam,  and  other  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica. We  kept  one  for  fome  time  ; and  after- 
wards delivered  it  to  M.  de  Sevé,  who  has  fo 
carefully  drawn  the  animals  in  this  Work, 
during  the  time  that  gentleman  kept  him  alive, 
he  made  fome  remarks  of  his  natural  habits, 
which  he  communicated  to  me.  This  animal 
is  very  handfome,  lively,  andfubtle  ; he  fome- 
times  walks  on  his  hind  legs,  and  often  fits  up- 
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right  on  them,  with  his  fore,  paws  hanging 
down,  his  head  ere£t,  and  moving  on  the  neck 
as  on  a pivot.  He  always  affumed  that  pofture 
when  he  came  near  the  fire  for  warmth.  He 
is  not  fo  big  as  a rabbit,  and  nearly  refembles 
the  ichneumon  in  fize  and  hair  ; his  tail  is 
fomewhat  (horter.  His  fnout  is  prominent 
and  raifed  ; and  by  which  chara&er  he  is  more 
like  the  coati  than  any  other  animal.  He  has 
alfo  a chara&er  peculiar  to  him  and  the  hyæna  ; 
as  thefe  two  are  the  only  animals  who  have 
four  toes  to  every  foot. 

At  firft  we  fed  this  animal  with  milk,  as  he 
was  very  young  ; but  his  inclination  for  flefh 
foon  (hewed  itfelf.  He  ate  raw  meat  with 
eagernefs,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  poul- 
try. He  alfo  endeavoured  to  feize  young  ani- 
mals. A fmall  rabbit  would  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  him  if  he  had  not  efcaped.  He  was 
very  fond  of  fifh,  and  ftill  more  of  eggs.  He 
would  take  out  eggs  that  were  put  in  water  to 
be  boiled,  and  carry  them  off  with  his  paws. 
He  would  eat  neither  fruit  nor  bread.  He  ufed 
his  fore-feet,  like  a fquirrel,  to  carry  food 
to  his  mouth.  He  lapped  his  drink  like  a 
dog,  but  would  not  touch  water  unlefs  it  was 
luke-warm.  His  common  drink  was  his  own 
urine,  although  of  a very  ftrong  fmell.  He 
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played  with  cats  with  the  greatcd  familiarity. 
He  did  no  injury  to  children,  and  never  bit  any 
perfon  in  the  houfe  but  his  mailer,  againft 
whom  he  had  taken  an  averfion.  He  never 
gnawed  with  his  teeth,  but  often  fcratched 
plaider  and  furniture  with  his  nails.  He  was 
fo  well  tamed,  that  he  anfwered  to  his  name, 
when  called,  and  went  loofe  about  the  houfe. 
He  had  two  kinds  of  voices,  one  like  the  bark- 
ing of  a young  dog,  when  it  was  left  long  alone, 
or  heard  an  unufual  noife  ; and  when  càreded, 
or  defirous  of  expreding  pleafure,  he  made  a 
noife  as  drongas  that  of  a rattle  briikly  turned. 
This  was  a female  animal,  and  only  lived  one 
winter,  notwithdanding  all  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  feed  and  keep  her  warm. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BESIDES  the  mader  of  the  houfe,  which 
w'e  formerly  obferved,  we  have  fince  been  in- 
formed that  the  Surikat  bit  a number  of  other 
perfons,and  to  which  it  feemed  induced  by  fome 
particular  fmell  ; for  when  laid  hold  of,  it  al- 
ways curled  up  its  nofe  to  fmell  the  perfon, 
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and  obfervation  was  made  that  it  never  failed  to 
bite  thofe  whom  he  had  bit  before,  however 
often  they  came  near  it,  and  this  experiment 
was  made  by  feveral  people  ; to  fome  perfons 
it  feemed  to  have  fuch  an  averfion  that  it  would 
ufe  various  ftratagems  to  get  at  them,  and  if  it 
could  not  bite  their  legs,  it  would  lay  hold  of 
their  fhoes  or  petticoats. 

M.  Vofmaër  fays,  in  his  work,  “ It  is  pro- 
bable M.  de  Buffon  was  deceived  both  in  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  name  and  native  country  of  the 
Surikat,  which  was  laft  fummer  fent  by  M. 
Tulbagh  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; for  it  be- 
longs to  Africa  and.  not  to  America.  This 
fmall  animal  is  not  mentioned  by  Kolbe,  and 
poflibly  was  not  known  to  him,  for  with  a male 
and  female  tranfmitted  to  me  I received  the 
following  note  from  the  governor  : I fend  by  the 
captain  two  fmall  animals,  a male  and  female,  of 
which  I neither  know  their  names  nor  the  fpecies  to 
which  they  belong  ; they  were  brought  from  the  re- 
mote defarts  and  flony  mountains  of  this  country , 
and  were  the  firfl  we  had  feen.  They  are  very 
gentle,  and  feed  upon  frejh  meat  either  dreffed  or 
raw,  eggs  and  ants  ” 

I certainly  do  not  mean  to  contend  againft 
the  evidence  of  M.  Tulbagh,  or  deny  the  juft- 
nefs  of  M.  de  Vofmaër’s  remark,  for  I had  no 

other 
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other  authority  for  the  name  and  country  of 
this  animal,  although  I kept  him  a confiderable 
time  alive,  than  that  of  the  man  from  whom  I 
bought  it,  who  faid  he  purchafed  it  in  Holland 
by  the  name  of  Surikat,  and  that  it  came  from 
Surinam.  But  we  are  now  certain  it  does  not 
belong  to  South  America,  but  to  the  mountains 
of  Africa  above  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; as 
to  its  name  we  are  ftill  uninformed,  but  which 
can  eafdy  be  changed  whenever  that  in  its  na- 
tive country  can  be  procured. 


THE  TARSIER. 


THE  perfon  who  prefented  us  with  this  ani- 
mal  (fig.  167 .)  could  neither  inform  us  from 
whence  it  came,  nor  how  it  was  called.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  excellive  length  of  its 
hind  legs.  The  bones  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially 
thofe  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the 
tar/us,  are  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  it  is 
from  this  diftin&ive  character  we  have  taken 
its  name.  The  tarder,  however,  is  not  the 

only 
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only  animal  whofe  hind  feet  are  thus  formed  ; 
the  tarfus  of  the  jerboa  is  ftill  longer,  there- 
fore the  name  of  tarfier , which  we  have  given 
to  it  muft  only  be  accepted  as  a precarious 
appellation,  which  ought  to  be  laid  afide  when 
the  name  it  bears  in  its  native  country  is 
known.  The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary, and  the  Eaft- Indies.  At  firft  I imagined 
the  tarfier  might  belong  to  the  fame  countries, 
from  its  refemblance  to  that  animal  ; they 
are  both  of  the  fame  fize,  which  is  not  bigger 
than  that  of  a middling  rat  ; both  have  pro- 
digious Jong  fails  furnifhed  at  their  ends  with 
long  hairs  ; both  have  their  hind  leg.s  excef- 
fively  long,  and  thofe  before  extremely  fhort  ; 
both  have  large  eyes,  and  large  ere£l  ears  ; 
both  have  the  lower  part  of  their  hind  legs 
without  any  hair,  while  all  the  reft  of  their 
body  is  covered  with  it.  Thefe  animals  hav- 
ing thus  in  common  fuch  fingular  chara&ers, 
there  feemed  to  be  a probability  of  their  being* 
fimilar  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  two  fpecies  produced 
in  the  fame  climate:  neverthelefs,  in  comparing 
them  together,  in  other  refpe£ts,  it  becomes 
not  only  doubtful,  but  we  may  prefume  even 
the  contrary.  The  tarfier  has  five  toes  to 
every  foot  ; and  may  be  faid  to  have  four 
hands,  for  the  toes  are  very  long  and"  fufficiently 
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divided  ; the  largeft  of  thofe  behind,  or  the 
thumb,  are  terminated  by  a flat  nail  ; and  al- 
though the  nails  of  the  other  toes  are  pointed, 
they  are  fo  fhort  and  fo  fmall,  they  do  not  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  uflng  its  four  feet  like 
hands.  The  jerboa,  on  the  contrary,  has  only 
four  toes  and  four  long  and  crooked  claws  on 
its  fore- feet,  and  inflead  of  a thumb,  it  has 
only  a tubercle  without  a nail.  But  what  re- 
moves it  farther  from  our  tarfier,  it  has  only 
three  toes  or  three  great  claws  on  the  hind  feet. 
This  difference  is  too  great  for  animals  whofe 
fpecies  approach  each  other  ; and  it  is  not  im- 
poflible  but  they  belong  to  diftant  climates  ; for 
the  tarfier,  by  its  fmall  fize,  four  hands,  long 
toes,  little  claws,  and  its  long  tail  and  feet, 
feems  to  have  a much  greater  affinity  with  the 
Mexican  and  other  opoflums.  But  we  mean 
only  to  mention  our  doubts,  and  Ihould  be 
greatly  obliged  to  thofe  who  can  indicate  to  us 
the  real  climate  and  name  of  this  little  animal. 
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THE  PHALANGER. 


TWO  animals,  a male  and  female,  which 
were  fent  to  us  by  the  name  of  Surinam  ratsy 
have  much  lefs  affinity  to  rats,  than  with  thofe 
animals  of  which  we  have  given  the  hiftory 
under  the  names  of  the  marmofe  and  cayopolltn. 
We  have,  therefore,  rejected  the  denomination 
of  Surinam  rats,  as  complex  and  mifapplied. 
As  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  na« 
turalift  or  traveller,  we  have  called  it phalangery 
(Jig.  168 .)  from  its  phalanges  being  fingularly 
formed,  and  becaufe  the  two  firft  toes  on  the 
fore-feét  are  joined  to  each  other  to  the  end  of 
the  laft  phalanx,  and  are  feparated  only  near 
the  claws.  The  thumb  is  feparated  from  the 
other  toes  and  has  no  claws  : this  laft  cha- 
racter, although  remarkable,  is  not  peculiar, 
for  the  Virginia  and  murine  opoflums  have  the 
fame,  but  none  of  them  have  the  phalanges  faf- 
tened  together. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  animals  vary  in  the  colour  # of  the 
hair,  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit, 
or  a very  large  rat,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
exceffive  length  of  their  tail,  fnout,  and  the 
form  of  their  teeth,  which  alone  is  fufficientto 
diftiuguifh  them  from  the  opoffums,  the  rats, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  with  which 
it  may  be  fuppofed  to  relate. 


THE  COQUALLIN. 


I RECOGNIZED  this  animal,  which  was 
fent  me  from  America,  by  the  name  of  the 
orange-coloured  fquirrel , to  be  the  fame  as  that 
which  Fernandes  calls  qualucallotquapachliy  or 
cozfiocotoquallin  : but  as  thefe  Mexican  words 
are  very  difficult  to  pronounce,  I have  abridg- 
ed the  laft  to  coquallin  ( fig,  169 It  is  not 
a fquirrel,  although  it  greatly  refembles  that 
animal  both  in  figure  and  bufhinefs  of  the  tail, 
R r 2 for 

* The  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  reddifh  mixed 
with  light  afh  colour  and  yellow.  The  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  middle  of  the  back,  are  marked  with  a black  line.  The 
throat,  belly,  legs,  and  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a dirty  yellowiflv 
white.  Pendant's  Synofjh» 
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for  it  not  only  differs  by  many  external  charac- 
ters, but  alfo  by  its  difpofition  and  manners. 

The  coquallin  is  much  larger  than  the  fquir- 
rel  ; induplam  fere  crefcit  magnitudinem>  fays 
Fernandes.  It  is  a pretty  animal,  and  very  re- 
markable for  its  colours  ; its  belly  is  of  a fine 
yellow,  and  its  head  as  well  as  body  variegated 
with  white,  black,  brown  and  orange.  It  co- 
vers its  back  with  its  tail  like  the  fquirrel;  but 
has  not,  like  that  animal,  fmall  brufhes  of  hair 
at  the  tips  of  the  ears:  he  never  climbs  up  trees, 
but  dwells  in  holes  under  the  roots  of  trees,  like 
the  ground  fquirrel,  where  it  brings  forth  its 
young  ; it  likewife  flores  up  corn  and  fruit  to 
feed  on  during  the  winter  ; it  is  a jealous  and 
cunning  animal,  and  fo  wild  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  be  tamed. 

The  coquallin  is  only  found  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  America.  The  white  and  orange-co- 
loured fquirrels  of  the  Eaft  Indies  are  much 
fmaller,  and  their  colours  are  uniform.  Thofe 
are  true  fquirrels  which  dwell  and  produce 
their  young  on  trees;  but  the  coquallin,  and 
the  American  ground  fquirrel,  burrow  under 
ground  like  rabbits,  and  have  no  other  affinity 
to  fquirrels  than  their  refemblance  in  form. 


THE 
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THE  HAMSTER. 


THE  Hamfter  (fig.  170.)  is  the  moft  fa- 
mous and  the  moft  deftruétive  rat  that  exifts. 
The  reafon  we  did  not  give  its  hiftory  among 
the  other  rats  was  the  not,  at  that  time,  having 
been  able  to  procure  one  of  them  ; and  we 
are  now  indebted  for  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired  of  it  to  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail 
and  M.  de  Waitz,  who  has  fent  us  tvyo 
living  hamfters  with  an  inftruétive  memoir  on 
their  manners  and  natural  habits.  We  fed  one 
of  thefe  animals  for  many  months,  for  the 
purpofe  of  examining  it  with  attention,  and 
afterwards  difle&ed  it,  in  order  to  compare  its 
internal  ftru&ure  with  that  of  other  rats,  and 
obferved,  that  in  its  anterior  parts  it  refembled 
more  the  water  rat  than  any  other  animal  ; it 
refembled  him  alfo  by  the  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes 
and  the  finenefs  of  its  fkin  ; but  its  tail,  inftead 
of  being  long,  is  much  ftiorter  than  that  of 
the  fhort-tailed  field  moufe,  which,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  greatly  refembles  the  water- 

rat 
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rat  in  its  internal  conformation.  All  thefe 
animals  live  under  the  earth,-  and  feem  to  bè 
animated  with  the  fame  inftin<ft.  They  have 
nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  particularly  that  of 
colîeéling  corn,  &c.  and  making  great  maga- 
zines in  their  holes:  we  (hall,  therefore,  dwell 
much  lefs  on  the  refemblances  of  fhape  and 
difpofitrons,  than  upon  differences  which  dif- 
tinguifh  the  handler  from  all  other  rats  and 
mice,  and  field-mice,  we  have  already  fpoken 
of. 

Agricola  is  the  firft  author  who  has  given 
precife  andparticular  indications  of  thisanimal. 
Fabricius  added  feveral  fa£ls,but  Schwenckfeld 
has  done  more  than  all  the  reft  ; he  differed 
the  hamfter,and  gave  a defcription  of  it,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  ours  ; notwithstanding  which 
he  has  not  been  quoted  by  the  naturalifts  of  a 
more  modern  date,  who  have  been  contented 
with  copying  Gefner  ; and  yet  it  isbutjuftice 
to  that  author  to  remark,  his  obfervations  are 
fo  full  and  corredl,  that  by  fubjoining  thofe  of 
M.de  Waitz  we  have  whatever  can  be  wifhed 
for  on  the  fubje£t  of  this  animal. 

“ The  habitations  of  the  hamfters  are  of  dif- 
ferent conftru£tions,  according  to  the  fex,  age, 
and  quality  of  the  land.  That  of  the  male  has 
an  oblique  paffage,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
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is  a quantity  of  earth  thrown  up.  At  a dis- 
tance from  the  entrance  there  is  a hole  which 
defcends  perpendicularly  into  the  chambers,  or 
cavities  of  the  habitation.  There  is  no  hil- 
lock of  earth  near  this  hole,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  the  oblique  entrance  is  made 
hollow  from  the  outfide,  and  that  the  perpen- 
dicular hole  is  worked  within  fide  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

“ The  habitation  of  the  female  has  alfo  an 
oblique  paifage,  with  two,  three,  and  even  eight 
perpendicular  holes,  by  which  the  young  ones 
may  come  in  and  go  out.  The  male  and  fe- 
male have  each  a feparate  abode,  and  the  fe- 
male’s is  deeper  than  that  of  the  male. 

**  Both  male  and  female  burrow  in  the  earth, 
at  one  or  two  feet  diftance  from  the  perpen- 
dicular holes  ; and  according  to  their  age,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  multiply,  they  form  one, 
two,  or  three  particular  cavities,  in  form  of 
vaults,  as  well  above  as  below,  and  which  are 
more  or  lefs  fpacious,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  their  provifions. 

“ The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common 
paffage,  and  by  the  oblique  one  they  throw  out 
the  earth  they  fcratch  up.  This  paffage  alfo 
has  a gentle  declivity  into  fome  of  the  cavities, 
and  a more  fteep  one  in  others,  which  ferves 

for 
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for  a free  circulation  of  air  in  their  fubterra* 
neous  habitations.  The  cavity  where  the  fe- 
male brings  forth  her  young  contains  no  pro- 
vifion,  but  is  only  a neft  formed  of  ftraw  and 
herbs.  The  depth  of  the  cavities  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  young  hamfter  in  his  firft  year 
makes  its  burrow  only  a foot  deep,  while  the 
old  animals  often  dig  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet  : all  the  cavities  communicate  toge- 
ther in  one  habitation,  and  which  is  fometimes 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  diameter. 

“ Thefe  animals  flore  their  magazines  with 
dry  clover,  corn  in  the  ear,  and  beans  and  peafe 
in  their  pods  ; having  feparated  they  carry  out 
the  hufks  and  pods  by  the  oblique  paffage. 
They  commonly  begin  to  get  in  their  winter 
(lore  about  the  end  of  Augufl,  and  which  they 
convey  to  their  habitations  in  a pouch  they  have 
in  their  cheeks. 

“ When  the  hamfter  has  filled  his  magazines 
he  covers  them  over,  and  carefully  fhuts  all 
the  avenues  to  them  with  earth  : this  precau- 
tion renders  the  difcoveryof  thefe  animals  very 
difficult,  and  the  heaps  of  earth  which  they 
throw  up  before  the  oblique  paflage  are  the 
only  marks  to  trace  their  habitations.  The 
moft  ufual  method  of  taking  thefe  animals  is 
by  digging  them  out  of  their  holes,  which  is 
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attended  with  much  trouble,  by  reafon  of  the 
depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows.  However, 
a man  verfed  in  this  bufinefs  commonly  effects 
his  purpofe  with  good  fuccefs  and  profit,  for  in 
autumn  he  feldom  fails  of  finding  two  bufhels 
of  good  corn  in  each  habitation,  and  the  fur  of 
thefe  animals  is  valuable.  The  hamflers  bring 
forth  two  or  three  times  in  a year,  and  feldom 
lefs  than  five  or  fix.  Some  years  there  are 
great  numbers  of  them  to  be  feen,  and  in  others 
fcarcely  any  to  be  met  with.  They  multiply 
confiderably  when  the  feafons  are  wet,  which 
caufes  a great  fcarcity  of  grain  by  the  immenfe 
devaluations  they  make. 

“ The  hamfler  begins  to  burrow  at  the  age 
of  fix  weeks  or  two  months  ; but  they  never 
copulate  in  the  firft  year. 

“ The  pole-cat  is  a great  enemy  to  the  ham- 
flers,  which  he  deflroys  in  great  numbers,  and 
even  takes  pofTeflion  of  their  holes. 

“ The  back  of  the  handler  is  commonly 
brown,  and  the  belly  white  ; there  are  fome* 
however,  of  a grey  colour,  and  this  difference 
may  proceed  from  their  age  ; befides  thefe* 
others  are  met  with  entirely  black.” 

The  hamflers  deflroy  each  other  like  field- 
mice  ; two  of  them  being  put  into  the  fame 
cage  the  female  killed  the  male  in  the  night. 
Vol.  vin.  S f and 
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and  having  divided  the  mufcles  that  held  the 
jaws  together,  fbe  devoured  great  part  of  his 
vifcera.  There  are  great  numbers  produced  in 
one  year,  and  are  fo  deftruCtive  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  a reward  is  fixed  on  their 
heads.  They  are  indeed  fo  numerous  there  that 
their  fur  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

All  thefe  circumftances,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Memoir  of  M.  de  Waitz,  and 
the  obfervations  of  M.  de  Montmirail,  appear 
to  be  true,  and  agree  with  what  we  have  learnt 
from  other  quarters  on  this  fubjeCt  ; but  it  is 
not  fo  certain,  as.  mentioned  in  the  fame  Me- 
moir, that  thefe  animals  are  dormant  the  whole 
winter,  and  recover  in  fpring.  The  hamfter, 
.which  we  kept  during  the  winter  of  1762-3, 
in  a chamber  without  any  fire,  and  where  the 
cold  was  inte^nfe  enough  to  freeze  water,  did 
not  become  torpid,  but  moved  about,  and  eat  as 
in  common  : while  the  dormice  we  had  alive 

7 f 

were  benumbed  with  a much  lefs  degree  of  cold. 
Therefore  the  hamfter  has  not  any  affinity  with 
the  marmot  or  dormice  in  this  refpedf  ; and  it  is 
very  improperly  denominated  the  Strajbourgh 
marmot  by  fome  of  our  naturalifts,  fince  it  does 
not  deep  like  the  marmot,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Strafbourgh. 


SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  an  extract  from  a German  publication 
of  M.  Sulzer,  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
de  Littérature  of  the  13th  of  September,  17  74? 
we  find  many  additional  obfervations  refpe&ing 
the  hamfter.  As  a proof  of  its  multiplicity  in 
Germany  an  inftance  is  given,  that  in  one 
year  was  taken  to  the  town-houfe  at  Gotha, 
1 1,574  Ikins,  in  another  54,429,  and  in  a third 
80,139.  It .Î5  alfo  there  ftated,  that  the  male 
is  a courageous  animal,  and  will  defend  him- 
felf  againft  the  attacks  of , either  dogs,  cats,  or 
men  ; that  he  is  naturally  of  a morofe  dif- 
pofition,  agrees  not  with  his  own  fpecies,  and 
will  even  at  times  deftroy  his  own  family  ; he 
devours  mice,  birds,  or  any  animal  that  he  can 
overcome,  and  he  drinks  very  little.  In  the 
winter  they  retire  into  their  holes,  where  the 
female  remains  much  longer  than  the  males  ; 
Ihe  goes  four  weeks  with  young,  and  gene- 
rally has  fix  at  a litter.  When  in  a torpid 
(late  they  do  not  appear  to  refpire,  or  have 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  feeling.  On  opening  the 
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cheft,  however,  the  heart  is  perceived  to  beat  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  times  in  a minute,  whereas, 
when  in  full  fpirits,  and  fomewhat  irritated,  it 
has  been  known  to  beat  180  times  in  the  fame 
fpace  ; when  in  this  ftate,  which  he  is  never 
reduced  to  in  the  open  air,  an  eledtrical  fhock 
will  not  roufe  him. 

From  the  fadt  which  we  formerly  ftated, 
namely,  that  the  hamfter  we  kept  confined  in  a 
cage,  and  in  a room  where  water  was  frozen, 
-was  not  reduced  to  a torpid  ftate,  we  cannot 
but  regret  M.  Sulzer  has  not  ftated  the  degree 
of  cold,  or  want  of  air,  which  rendered  them 
fo.  M.  Allemand  has  confirmed  this  fadf  in 
the  obfervations  he  has  added  to  the  hamfter  in 
the  Dutch  edition  of  my'work.  Among  other 
remarks,  he  fays,  this  animal  is  of  the  moufe 
kind,  and  fleeps  during  winter,  like  the  mar- 
mot ; he  is  of  a very  forbidding  external  ap- 
pearance, and  his  manners  are  not  lefs  dif- 
gufting  ; for  he  has  not  a fingle  focial  quality  ; 
for  he  deftroys  and  devours  every  animal  he 
can  conquer,  not  exceptfng  his  own  fpecies  ; 
and  even  the  females,  to  whom  he  is  led  by 
inftin£t,  would  fuffer  no  better  fate,  after  the 
gratification  of  his  pallions,  which  are  of  fiiort 
duration,  if  fhe  did  not  contrive  her  efcape,  or 
fecure  her  own  life  by  the  killing  of  hirq  firft. 

Thefe' 
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Thefe  animals  pafs  the  winter  in  a torpid  (late, 
and  are  the  only  ones  of  Europe  which  have 
pouches  in  their  cheeks.  They  avoid  ex- 
tremes, and  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  very 
warm  or  very  cold  countries.  As  he  feeds 
upon  grain,  and  dwells  under  the  earth,  it  is 
necelfary  for  the  conftru&ion  of  his  habitation 
that  the  foil  fhould  neither  be  hard,  fandy,  or 
marfhy,  but  one  that  is  eafily  penetrated,  and 
yet  fo  firm  as  not  to  crumble  down  ; and  it  is 
for  this  reafon  that  the  hamfters  are  more 
numerous  in  Thuringia  than  in  any  other 
place,  where  alfo  they  have  the  no  lefs  great 
advantage  of  procuring  all  kinds  of  grain  with 
eafe,  it  being  an  article  with  w'hich  that  coun- 
try abounds. 

The  hamfters  come  in  feafon  about  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  males  feekout  the  females, 
which  always  have  feparate  habitations,  but  do 
not  remain  with  them  above  a few  days.  If 
two  males  meet  in  the  fame  hole  they  inftantly 
attack  each  other,  and  never  give  over  until 
one  has  laid  the  other  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
vi6lor  of  courfe  takes  pofleftion  of  the  female, 
and  during  their  amours,  which  laft  but  a very 
few  days,  they  lay  afide  that  ferocity  withw7hich 
at  other  times  they  conftantly  perfecute  each 
other  ; nay,  they  will  at  this  time  a£t  for  their 
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mutual  defence,  and  if  their  hole  happens  to  be 
opened,  and  the  female  perceives  the  male  in 
danger,  fhe  will  fly  at  their  difturber,  and  in- 
fli&  deep  and  painful  wounds.  The  females 
bring  forth  two  or  three  times  every  year,,  they 
feldom  have  lefs  than  fix  young,  and  more  fre- 
quently from  fixteen  to  eighteen  ; they  grow 
very  fafl,  for  they  begin  to  dig  the  earth  when 
they  are  fifteen  days  old,  and  are  entirely  thrown 
offby  their  mother  by  then  they  are  three  weeks. 
They  have  little  attachment  to  their  offspring, 
for  if  their  habitations  are  attacked  the  mother’s 
only  folicitude  is  to  take  care  of  herfelf;  for 
which  fhe  penetrates  deeper  into  the  earth,  and 
is  fo  regardlefs  of  the  cries  of  her  young  that 
file  even  blocks  up  the  hole  after  herto  prevent 
their  following. 

They  feed  on  all  kinds  of  herbs,  roots, 
grainls,  and  the  flefh  of  thofe  animals  they  can 
fubdue.  They  begin  to  flock  their  magazines 
with  fuch  provifions,  and  as  the  harvefl  is  got 
in  they  go  to  greater  diftances,  carrying  back 
with  them  every  thing  they  can  meet  with, 
without  diftindlion  ; and  for  this  purpofe  Na- 
ture has  bellowed  on  them  a pouch  in  each 
cheek,  the  outfides  of  which  are  fmooth  and 
membraneous,  and  the  jmfides  are  furniflied 
with  a number  of  glands,  which  fupply  a fluid, 
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and  keep  them  fo  flexible  that  they  receive  no 
injury  from  any  kinds  of  grain  they  may  wifli 
to  convey,  however  rough  or  fharp.  In  each 
of  thefe  pouches  he  can  carry  an  ounce  and  a 
Half  of  grain,  and  which  he  empties  by  prefling 
his  fore-feet  againft  his  cheeks.  When  a ham- 
fter  is  met  thus  loaded  he  may  be  taken  with 
the  hand,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  cannot  bite  ; 
but  if  he  is  not  laid  hold  of  inftanfly  he 
foon  empties  his  pouches,  and  will  defend  him- 
felf.  An  old  male  will  collect  a great  quan- 
tity of  grain  in  this  manner,  and  there  have 
been  inftances  of  finding  100  pounds  weight  in 
a Angle  hole  : but  the  females  and  the  young 
ones  do  not  (lore  fo  much. 

As  foon  as  winter  begins  to  commence  they 
retire  into  their  fubterraneous  habitations,  and 
carefully  clofe  up  all  the  holes  ; here  they  live 
at  perfect  eafe,  having  laid  lip  plenty  of  provi- 
fions  until  the  froft  comes  on,  when  they  fink 
into  a torpid  (late.  If  their  holes  are  opened 
at  this  time,  the  animal  is  found  lying  upon 
a bed  of  foft  firaw,  with  his  head  bent  be- 
tween his  two  fore-legs  under  his  belly,  and  his 
hind  feet  turned  up  and  refling  on  his  nofe  ; his 
eyes  are  quite  fhut,  and  if  forced  open  they 
clofe  again  immediately  ; in  a word,  he  has 
every  appearance  of  a dead  animal,  and  his  tohole 
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body  feels  as  cold  as  ice.  This  torpid  ftate  of 
the-hamfter  has  been  attributed  to  a certain 
degree  of  cold  ; but  although  that  may  be  the 
cafe  with  bats  and  dormice,  yet  it  is  neceffary 
with  this  animal  thathelhould  alfo  be  deprived 
of  the  impreftion  of  the  air  ; for  if  he  is  (hut 
up  in  a cage,  and  put  in  a room  where  water 
will  freeze,  he  will  not  become  torpid  ; but  if 
that  cage  is  buried  fome  feet  under  the  earth, 
and  fo  covered  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate  to 
him,  he  will  in  the  courfeof  a few  days  become 
equally  fo  as  if  he  was  in  an  habitation  of  his 
own  framing.  The  cage  being  brought  up 
the  animal  foon  recovers  in  the  air,  and  if  put 
under  the  earth  he  finks  again  into  his  torpid 
ftate  ; and  this  he  will  continue  to  do  as  long 
as  there  is  any  froft.  The  fame  circumftance 
takes  place  if  they  are  dug  out  of  their  holes 
during  their  torpor,  after  being  a few  hours  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  they  invariably  awake,  whether 
it  is  night  or  day,  which  proves  that  light  is 
not  part  of  the  caufe.  In  recovering  from  his 
torpid  ftate  the  limbs  of  the  hamfter  firft  begin 
to  lofe  their  ftiffnefs,  he  then  breathes,  but  at 
long  intervals;  by  degrees  opens  his  mouth  and 
eyes  ; at  length  he  endeavours  to  get  upon  his 
legs,  and  continues  his  efforts  until  he  has-ac- 
complifhed  that  point  ; when  after  ftanding  per- 
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£e£Uy  ftill  for  a few  moments,  he  begins  to 
walk  and  go  about  as  ufual. 

This  animal  feems  to  be  influenced  by  no 
other  pallions  but  *age,  for  he  invariably  makes 
waragainfl:  all  that  come  in  his  way,  regardlefs 
of  their  fuperiority  in  fize  or  ftrength.  He  has 
no  idea  of  flight,  and  will  fuller  himfelf  to  be 
beat  to  pieces  rather  than  yield.  When  he 
fees  a dog  coming  towards  him,  he  empties  his 
cheeks,  if  he  happens  to  be  loaded,  then  fwells 
them  up  to  an  enormous  fize,  waits  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy,  who  being  fufficiently 
near  he  raifes  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  darts  fu- 
rioufly  upon  him  ; and  if  he  once  makes  good 
his  hold  he  never  quits  it  without  the  lofs  of  life; 
but  the  dogs,  who  are  fond  of  hunting  them, 
generally  avoid  the  firfb  attack,  and  then  feize 
thenuby  the  back.  His  ferocious  difpofition  is 
not  only  exercifed  againft  other  animals,  but 
even  his  own  fpecies,  for  two  hamfters  never 
meet  but  they  attack  each  other,  and  fight  till 
one  is  flain,  whom  the  conqueror  devours  : and 
in  this  refpeft  there  is  no  difference  even  if  the 
rencounter  is  between  a male  and  female. 
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THE  BOBAK,  AND  OTHER  MARMOTS. 


THE  name  of  the  Strajlourgh  marmot  has 
been  affixed  to  the  hamfter,  and  that  of  the 
Poland  marmot  to  the  Bobak  (fig . iji.J.  But 
it  is  as  certain,  .that  the  hamfter  is  not  a mar- 
mot, as  it  is  probable,  the  bobak  belongs  to 
that  fpecies,  fince  he  only  differs  from  the 
marmot  of  the  Alps  by  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
which  inftead  of  being  brown  is  rather  a pale 
yellow  ; he  has  alfo  a thumb,  or  claw,  to  the 
fore-feet,  while  the  marmot  has  only  four  toes 
and  no  thumb  ; but  in  every  other  refpeét  they 
perfectly  refemble,  which  makes  us  prefume 
they  do  not  form  two  diftindt  fpecies.  It  is  the 
fame  with  refpe£t  to  the  monax,  or  Canadian 
marmot,  which  fome  travellers  have  termed  the 
whijller  : he  only  feems  to  differ  from  the  mar- 
mot by  the  tail,  which  is  thicker  of  hair.  There- 
fore the  Canadian  monax,  the  Poland  bobak, 
and  the  Alpine  marmot,  appear  to  be  all  the 
fame  animal,  which  from  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent climates  have  undergone  thofe  altera- 
tions 
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tions  we  have  before  particularized.  As  this 
fpecies  prefer^  the  coldeft  and  higheft  moun- 
tains, and  inhabits  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  other 
partsof  the  north  of  Europe,  no  wonder  it  is 
found  in  Canada,  where  it  is  only  fomewhat 
Jefs,  a circumftance  not  particular  to  it  alone  ; 
for  all  animals  common  to  both  continents  are 
fmaller  in  the  new  than  in  the  old. 

The  Siberian  animal,  called  by  the  Ruffians 
jevrafchka , is  a kind  of  marmot,  dill  lefs  than 
the  Canadian  monax,  the  head  of  which  is 
round,  and  the  fnout  fnubbed.  It  has  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  nor  can  the  auditory  padages  be 
feen  without  turning  back  the  hair.  The 
length  of  the  body,  including  the  head,  is  not 
above  a foot  ; the  tail,  which  is  fcarcely  three 
inches  long,  is  nearly  round  towards  the  body, 
then  dat,  and  truncated  towards  its  extremity. 
The  body  is  thick,  the  hair  yellow,  mixed 
with  grey,  and  blackifh  towards  the  end  of  the 
tail.'  The  legs  are  fhort,  but  thofe  before  are 
fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  behind.  The 
hind-feet  have  five  toes,  with  five  black  claws, 
a little  crooked  : the  fore-feet  have  but  four. 
When  thefe  animals  are  irritated,  or  when  they 
are  furprifed,  they  bite  violently,  and  make  a 
fhrill  noife  like  the  marmot.  They  fit  upon 
their  hind  legs  to  feed,  and  carry  the  food  to 
T t 2 the  if 
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their  mouths  with  their  fore-paws.  They  co- 
pulate in  fpring,  and  bring  forth  in  fummer  ; 
commonly  five  or  fix  at  a time.  They  dig 
burrows  for  their  winter  refidence,  and  the  fe- 
males fuckle  their  young  at  the  bottom  of  their 
habitations.  Though  thefe  animals  bear  a great 
refemblance  to  the  marmots,  they  neverthelefs 
feem  to  be  a different  fpecies,  for  the  Poland, 
or  Alpine  fpecies  of  marmot,  are  found  in  the 
fame  parts  of  Siberia,  ■which  the  inhabitants 
call  furoks , and  thefe  two  fpecies  have  never 
been  obferved  to  mix  together,  nor  produce  an 
intermediate  race. 


the  jerboa. 


JERBOA  is  a generic  name,  which  is  made 
ufe  of  to  denote  thofe  remarkable  animals  whofe 
legs  are  extremely  difproportionate  ; thofe 
before  being  not  above  one  inch  long,'  and 
thofe  behind  two  inches  one  fourth,  exactly 
refembling  thofe  of  a bird.  There  are  four 
diftind,  fpecies,  or  varieties,  in  this  genus  ; 
firft,  th etarfier,  which  we  have  already  fpoken 
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of,  and  which  is  certainly  a particular  fpecies, 
having  five  toes  on  each  foot,  like  thofe  of  a 
monkey.  Secondly,  the  jerboa , which  has- 
four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  three  on  thofe 
behind.  Third,  the  alagtaga , whofe  feet  are 
formed  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  it  has  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet, 
and  three  on  the  hind,  with  a fpur,  that  may  be 
confidered  as  a thumb,  or  fourth  toe,  much 
Ihorter  than  the  others.  Fourth,  the  daman 
IJraely  or  lamb  of  Ifrael , which  has  four  toes 
to  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on  thofe  behind,  and 
which  may  poflibly  be  the  fame  animal  that 
Linnæus  has  defcribed  under  the  name  of  mus 
long  ip  es . 

The  head  of  the  jerboa  is  doped  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a rabbit  ; but  the  eyes  are 
larger,  and  the  ears  Ihorter,  higher,  and 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  fize.  Its  nofe  is 
of  a fiefh  colour,  and  its  muzzle  fhort  and 
thick,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  very  narrow, 
the  upper  jaw  very  broad,  and  the  lower  nar- 
row and  fhort,  the  teeth  are  like  thofe  of  a 
rabbit  ; the  whilkers  are  compofed  of  long 
black  and  white  hairs  ; the  fore-feet  are  very 
fhort, -and  never  touch  the  ground,  they  are 
furnifhed  with  four  claw's,  and  only  ufed  hands 
to  carry  the  food  to  the  mouth  ; the  hind-feet 
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have  but  three  toes,  the  middle  one  is  longed, 
and  all  of  them  have  claws  ; the  tail  is  three 
times  longer  than  the  body,  and  is  covered  with 
fhort  ftubborn  hair,  of  the  fame  colour  as 
thofe  on  the  back,  but  tufted  at  the  end  with 
longer  and  fofter  hair  ; the  legs,  nofe,  apd  ears, 
are  bare,  and  of  a flefh  colour  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  back  are  covered  with  reddifh 
hair  ; the  fides,  throat,  and  belly,  are  whitifh  ; 
below  the  reins,  and  near  the  tail,  there  is  a 
large  black  tranfverfal  band,  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent. 

The  alagtata  is  fmaller  than  a rabbit,  its^ 
body  is  fhorter,  its  ears  are  long,  wide,  bare, 
thin,  tranfparent,  and  fprinkled  withfanguinary 
veffels  ; the  upper  jaw  is  much  larger  than  the 
lower,  but  blunt  and  pretty  wide  at  the  extre- 
mity ; the  whilkers  are  large;  the  teeth'  are 
like  thofe  of  the  rat,  the  eyes  full,  with  the 
iris  and  pupil  of  a brown  colour.  The  body  of 
this  animal  is  narrow  before,  but  very  broad 
and  round  behind  ; the  tail  is  very  long,  it  is 
not  fo  thick  as  the  little  finger  of  a man,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered  with  fhort 
and  rough  hair*  which  grows  longer,  fofter, 
and  thicker,  towards  the  end,  till  at  length  it 
forms  a kind  of  tuft,  black  at  the  beginning, 
and  white  towards  the  extremity.  The  fore-feet 
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are  very  fhort,and  have  five  toes,  the  hind  ones, 
which  are  very  long,  have  only  four,  three  of 
which  are  placed  forwards,  and  the  fourth, 
which  is  a kind  of  thumb,  Hands  at  about  an 
inch  diftant  from  the  reft.  All  thefe  toes  are 
furnifhed  with  claws,  fhorter  in  the  fore  than 
in  the  hind-feet.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is 
foft,  pretty  long,  yellow  on  the  back,  and 
whitifh  under  the  belly. 

By  comparing  thefe  two  defcriptions,  the 
firft  of  which  is  taken  from  Edwards  and  Haf- 
felquift,  and  the  fécond  from  Gmelin,  we  ftiall 
perceive,  that  thefe  animals  refemble  each  other 
as  much  as  poftible.  The  jerboa  is  only  fmaller 
than  the  alagtaga,  and  has  only  four  toes  on 
the  fore-feet,  and  three  on  the  hind  ones,  with- 
out any  fpur  ; while  the  other  has  five  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  three  and  a fpur  on  thofe  behind  ; 
but  I am  inclined  to  think  this  difference  is  not 
tmiverfal,  for  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  given  a de- 
scription of  the  jerboa  of  Barbary,  reprefents 
it  with  this  fpur,  or  fourth  toe,  on  the  hind- 
feet  ; and  Mr.  Edwards  remarks,  that  he  care- 
fully examined  two  jerboas  he  faw  in  England, 
and  that  he  faw  no  fpur  in  either  of  them. 
Thus,  this  chara&er,  which  would  fpeciftcally 
diftinguilh  the  jerboa  from  the  alagtaga,  not 
being  univerfal,  is  of  no  confequence,  and 

rather 
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rather  remarks  the  identity,  than  the  diverfily 
of  the  fpecies.  Neither  is  the  difference  of 
fize  any  greater  proof  of  their  being  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  ; poffibly  Edwards  and  Haffel- 
quift  have  only  defcribed  young  jerboas,  and 
M.  Gmelin  an  old  alagtaga.  Some  doubt, 
however,  muft  {fill  remain  from  the  difference 
in  the  fize  of  their  tails,  and  the  variety  in  the 
climates  they  inhabit,  for  the  jerboa  is  common 
in  Circaffia,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Arabia;  and 
the  alagtaga,  in  Tartary,  along  the  Wolga,and 
as  far  as  Siberia.  It  is  feldom  that  the  fame 
kind  of  animal  inhabits  fuch  different  climates  ; 
and  whenever  it  does  happen  the  fpecies  un- 
dergoes great  changes  ; which,  we  prefume,  is 
the  cafe  with  the  jerboa,  of  which  the  alagtaga, 
notwithftanding  thefe  differences,  feems  to  be 
only  a variety. 

Thefe  animals  commonly  conceal  their 
hands,  or  fore-feet,  among  their  hair  ; fo  that 
at  fir  ft  they  appear  to  have  only  hind-feet. 
When  they  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  do  not  walk,  that  is,  -advance  one  foot 
before  the  other,  but  j ump  or  bound  with  the 
greateft  eafe,  four  or  five  feet  at  a time  ; they 
reft  themfefves  in  a kneeling  pofture,  and  only 
deep  in  the  day.  In  the  night  they  feek  for 
food,  like  hares,-  and  like  them,  feed  on  grafs 
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and  all  kinds  of  grain.  They  are. of  a gentle 
nature,  but  are  not  to  be  tamed  beyond  a cer- 
tain limit.  They  burrow  like  rabbits,  and  in 
much  lefs  time.  They  lay  up  a flore  of  grafs 
towards  the  end  of  fumrner  in  their  habitations, 
and  in  which,  in  cold  countries,  they  remain 
during  the  winter. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  daman,  or  lamb  of 
Ifrael,  which  feems  to  be  of  the  jerboa  kind, 
as  its  fore-legs  are  much  fhorter  than  thofe 
behind,  having  never  feen  it,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  copy  the  defcription  given  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  who  fpeaks  of  thefe  two  animals  as  of 
different  kinds  î “ The  daman,  (fays  this  au- 
thor) is  alfo  a native  of  Mount  Lybia,  and  com- 
mon to  be  met  with  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  ; 
it  is  a very  harmlefs  animal,  refembling  the 
common  rabbit  in  fize,  fhape,  and  alfo  in  the 
difpofition  of  the.  fore-teeth  ; but  it  is  fome-  s 
what  browner,  has  fmaller  eyes,  and  a head 
more  pointed.  Its  fore-feet  are  fhort,  and  thofe 
behind  long,  much  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
thofe  of  the  jerboa.  Although  it  fometimes. 
conceals  itfelf  in  the  earth,  its  common  re- 
treat is  in  the  hollows  and  clefts  of  rocks, 
which  is  a flrong  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is 
rather  this  animal  than  the  jerboa,  which  is 
the  faphan , mentioned  in  fcripture.  I have  not 
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been  able  to  learn  from  any  one  why  it  was 
called  the  daman  of  Ifrael,  which  fignifies  the 
lamb  of  Ifrael. ” Profper  Alpinus,  who  men- 
tioned this  animal  before  Dr.  Shaw,  fays,  that 
its  flefh  is  delicate  food,  and  that  it  is  much 
bigger  than  the  European  rabbit  ; but  this  laft 
circumftance  feems  doubtful,  for  Dr.  Shaw  has 
omitted  this  paflage  of  Profper  Alpinus,  whom, 
in  other  refpe£ts,  he  has  fully  quoted. 


THE  ICHNEUMON. 


THIS  animal  in  Egypt  is  called  mangutia> 
but  we  fhall  adopt  the  name  given  it  by  Arif- 
totle,  and  others,  of  the  ichneumon , (jig.  172.^  is 
as  domeftic  in  Egypt,  as  the  cat  is  in  Europe  ; 
and  is  alike  ferviceable  to  deflroy  rats  and  mice. 
But  its  inclination  for  prey  is  much  ftrongerand 
more  violent,  for  it  hunts  and  eats  with  the  fame 
avidity,  birds,  quadrupeds,  ferpents,  lizards, 
and  infers.  It  attacks  every  living  creature, 
and  feeds  entirely  on  animal  flefh  ; , its  courage 
is  equal  to  the  fharpnefs  of  its  appetite,  being 
neither  intimidated  by  the  anger  of  the  dog,  nor 
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the  malice  of  the  cat  ; it  even  dreads  not  the 
bite  of  the  ferpent,  but  purfues,  feizes,  and 
kills  them,  however  venomous.  As  fobn  as 
it  begins  to  feel  the  effe&s  of  their  venom,  it 
immediately  goes  in  fearch  of  antidotes,  and 
particularly  of  a root  which  the  Indians  call  by 
its  name,  and  which,  they  fay,  is  one  of  the 
moft  fure  and  powerful  remedies  againft  the 
bite  of  the  viper  or  afp.  It  fucks  the  eggs  of 
the  crocodile*  as  well  as  thofe  of  fowls  and 
birds  ; it  alfo  kills  and  eats  the  young  croco- 
diles, though  they  are  very  ftrong  even  when 
fcarcely  come  out  of  thefhell  ; and  as  fable  com- 
monly precedes  truth,  it  has  been  alledged  that, 
in  confequence  of  this  antipathy,  the  ichneu- 
mon enters  the  body  of  the  crocodile  when  he 
is  afleep,  and  never  quits  him  till  it  fias  de- 
voured his  entrails. 

Naturalifts  have  fuppofed  there  are  feveral 
kinds  of  ichneumons,  becaufe  there  are  fome 
larger,  and  of  a different  colour  than  others  ; 
buts  if  we  confider,  that  being  often  reared  in 
houfes,  they  muff,  like  other  domeftic  animals, 
undergô  changes,  we  fhall  readily  perceive 
that  this  diverfity  of  colour  and  fize  only  in- 
dicates fimple  varieties,  not  fufficient  to  con- 
ftitute  a feparate  fpecies  ; efpecially  as  in  the 
two  ichneumons  which  I have  feen  alive,  and 
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in  many  fluffed  (kins  I examined,  I did  not 
obferve  that  the  intermediate  (hades  both  of 
iize  and  colour  differed  from  the  reft  by 
any  evident  and  conftant  character  ; and  it 
only  appears,  that  in  Egypt,  where  the  ich- 
neumons may  be  faid  to  be  domeftic,  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  in  India,  where  they  are 
wild. 

Nomenclators,  who  are  never  willing  that 
one  being  (hould  be  only  what  it  is,  have  greatly 
varied  on  the  fubjeCl  of  the  ichneumon.  Lin- 
naeus firft  made  it  of  the  badger  kind,  and  di- 
reCtly  after  of  the  ferret.  Haffelquift,  following 
the  leffons  of  his  mafter,  alfo  makes  it  a badger. 
Klein  and  Briffon  have  placed  it  in  the  weafel 
clafs,  others  in  the  otter,  and  fome  with  the  rat. 
I only  quote  thefe  ideas  to  (hew  the  want  of 
confiftency,  and  contradictions,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  what  are  'called  generic  deno- 
minations, and  which  are  generally  falfe,  arbi- 
trary, vague,  and  equivocal. 

The  ichneumon  is  fond  of  living  by  the 
Tides  of  rivers.  During  inundations  it  quits 
its  habitation,  and  even  feeks  for  prey  near 
habitable  places.  They  walk  without  making 
any  noife,  and  change  their  manner  as  occafion 
requires.  Sometimes  they  carry  their  heads 
ereCt,  foreftiorten  their  bodies,  and  raife  upon 
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their  hind-legs  ; at  other  times  they  creep  and 
lengthen  their  bodies  like  a ferpent.  It  often 
fits  upon  its  hind  legs,  and  more  often  fprings 
with  amazing  fwiftnefs  upon  its  prey  ; its  eyes 
are  lively  and  full  of  fire  ; its  phyfiognomy  is 
beautiful,  its  body  very  agile,  legs  fhort,  tail 
thick  and  very  long,  and  its  hair  rough,  a,r^i 
fometimes  curled.  Both  male  and  female  have 
a remarkable  orifice,  independent  of  the  na- 
tural pafiages  ; a kind  of  pouch,  in  which  an 
odoriferous  liquor  is  fecreted  ; and  fome  have 
afferted  that  the  ichneumon  opens  this  pouch 
to  refrefh  itfelf  when  too  hot.  Its  nofe  is  very 
fharp,  and  its  mouth  narrow,  which  prevents  it 
from  feizing  any  thing  very  large  ; but  thefe 
wants  are  amply  fupplied  by  agility  and  cou- 
rage. It  very  eafily  ffrangles  a cat,  though 
bigger  and  ftronger  than  itfelf  ; it  often  fights 
with  dogs,  and  however  large  commonly  gets 
the  better  of  them. 

Their  growth  is,  very  quick,  and  their  lives 
but  of  fhort  duration  : they  are  very  common 
throughout  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  from. 
Egypt  to  Java  ; and  are  even  to  be  met  with 
in  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
but  they  will  not  live  and  produce  in  our  tem- 
perate climates  ; they  are  diftreffed  by  wind, 
and  the  froft  deftroys  them  ; to  avoid  the  one, 
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and  to  counteract  the  effets  of  the  other  by 
warmth,  they  roll  themfelves  up  with  their 
heads  under  their  bellies.  The  ichneumon  was 
much  efteemed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
is  ftill  protected  with  much  care  upon  account 
of  the  eflential  fervice  it  performs  In  the  de- 
itruCtion  of  noxious  animals,  particularly  the 
crocodiles,  whofe  eggs  it  knows  how  to  difco- 
ver,  even  in  the  fand,  and  which  creatures 
would  become  very  formidable,  from  their 
great  multiplication,  one  female  laying  near 
five  hundred  eggs,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ichneu- 
mons deftroying  of  them. 


THE  FOSSANE. 


THIS  animal  is  called  by  fome  travellers 
the  genet  of  MadagaJ car,  becaufe  it  refembles 
the  genet  in  colour,  and  fome  other  affinities  ; 
but  it  is  in  general  much  fmaller,  and  has  not 
the  odoriferous  bag,  which  is  an  eflential  cha- 
racter belonging  to  that  animal.  As  we  were 
not  certain  as  to  this  faCt,  not  being  able  to 
procure  one  for  difleCtion,  we  wrote  to  M. 
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de  Poivre,  who  had  fent  us  the  fkin  of  a foffane 
fluffed,  and  who  favoured  us  with  the  follow- 
ing anfwer  : — Lyons,  July  19,  1761.  “The 
foffane  which  I brought  from  Madagafcar  is 
an  animal  whofe  manners  are  much  like  thofe 
of  our  martin.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
affured  me,  that  when  the  male  is  in  heat  it 
emits  a very  ftrong  fmell  like  mufk.  When  I 
fluffed  the  fkin  in  the  royal  gardens  I did  not 
difcover  any  bag,  nor  did  1 find  any  odoriferous 
fmell.  I reared  two  fimilar  animals,  the  one 
at  Cochinchina,  and  another  in  the  Phillippine 
Iflands  ; they  were  both  males  ; I had  them 
very  young,  and  kept  them  about  two  or  three 
months,  in  which  time  they  had  become  pretty 
familiar.  I never  found  any  bag  in  the  parts 
you  fpeak  of,  but  only  obferved,  that  their  ex- 
crements had  the  fame  fmell  as  thofe  of  our 
martin.  They  eat  flefh  and  fruits,  but  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  'were  exceedingly  partial 
to  bananas.  This  is  a very  wild  animal,  and 
difficult  to  tamp  ; though  taken  when  very 
young  yet  it  preferved  the  look  and  character 
of  ferocity,  which  appeared  to  me  fomewhat 
extraordinary  in  an  animal  who  feeds  by  pre- 
ference on  fruits.  The  eye  of  the  foffane  re- 
prefents  a large  black  globe,  in  comparifon 
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with  the  fize  of  its  head,  which  gives  it  a mif- 
chievous  afpeft.” 

It  gives  us  great  pleafure  to  have  here  an 
opportunity  of  teflifying  our  thanks  to  M.  de 
Poivre,  who,  from  a real  tafle  for  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  a friendfhip  for  thofe  who  cultivate 
it,  has  prefented  to  the  cabinet  a great  number 
of  fcarce  and  curious  animals. 

The  animal  called  berb'e  in  Guinea  feems 
to  us  to  be  the  fame  as  the  foffane,  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  fpecies  exifls  in  Africa  as 
well  as  in  Afia.  “ The  her  be  (fays  Bofman) 
has  a more  pointed  fnout,  and  a fmaller  body, 
than  our  cat,  and  is  fpeckled  like  the  civet.’* 
We  know  of  no  animal  with  which  thefe  cha- 
rafters  fo  well  agree  as  with  that  of  the  folfane. 


THE  VANSIRE. 


THOSE  who  have  fpoken  of  this  animal 
have  taken  it  for  a ferret,  to  which  indeed  it 
has  a great  refemblance  ; but  it  differs  by 
charafters  fufficiently  ftrong  to  warrant  our 
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confidering  it  a diftin£t  fpecies.  The  vanfire, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  fome,  the  Madagafcar 
weafel,  of  which  place  it  is  a native,  has  twelve 
grinders  in  its  upper  jaw,  while  the  ferret  has 
only  eight  ; and  the  lower  grinders,  though  ten 
in  number  in  both  animals,  are  neither  alike 
in  fhape  nor  lituation.  Befides,  the  vanfire 
differs  by  the  colour  of  its  hair  from  all  ferrets, 
though  thofe,  like  every  other  animal  man  is 
careful  of  rearing  and  increafing,  vary  fo  much 
in  colour,  that  there  is  a difference  even  be- 
tween male  and  female. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  the  animal  mentioned 
by  Seba  as  the  weafel  of  Java , and  which,  he 
fays,  the  natives  call  koger-angan , and  after- 
wards fpoken  of  by  Briffon  by  the  name  of  the 
ferret  of  Java,  may  poflibly  be  the  fame  animal 
as  the  vanfire,  at  leaft  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
vanfire  than  to  any  animal  at  prefent  known  ; 
but  Seba’s  defcription  is  not  fufficiently  com- 
plete to  eftablifh  a juft  comparifon,  which  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  form  a folid  and  explicit 
judgment. 
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The  maki. 


AS  this  name  Maki  has  been  given  to  feveral 
animals  we  can  only  ufe  it  as  a generic  term, 
under  which  we  comprehend  three  animals  of 
the  fame  clafs,  but  vary  by  characters  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  conflitute  different  fpecies. 
Thefe  three  animals  have  long  tails,  and  feet 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  monkey  ; but  their 
fnout  is  long,  like  that  of  the  martin  ; and  they 
have  fix  incifive  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  while 
the  monkies  have  but  four. 

The  firft  of  this  kind  is  the  mococo,  or 
maucauco,  (fig.  173.^  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ring-tailed  maki . The  fécond 
is  the  mongous,  (fig.  174.^  commonly  called 
the  brown  maki  ; but  this  denomination  is 
mifapplied,  for  there  are  among  this  kind  va- 
rious colours,  fome  are  all  brown,  others  with 
white  cheeks  and  feet,  and  flill  others  whofe 
cheeks  are  black  and  feet  are  yellow.  The 
third  is  the  vari,  (fig.  175.)  called  by  fome  the 
pied  maki  : but  this  denomination  has  been  alfo 
mifapplied,  for  befides  thofe  which  are  pied, 
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that  is  black  and  white,  there  are  fome  all 
white,  and  others  entirely  black.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  all  natives  of  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  principally  of  Madagafcar,  where 
they  are  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  maucauco  is  a beautiful  animal  ; he  is 
remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  length  of  the  hind  legs,  which  by  far  ex- 
ceed thofe  before,  and  for  his  long  and  hand- 
fome  tail  which  is,  continually  elevated,  and  in 
motion,  and  upon  which  are  thirty  rings  alter- 
nately black  and  white,  all  very  di{lin£t  and 
feparate  from  each  other.  He  is  of  a gentle 
difpofition,  and  although  he  greatly  refembles 
the  monkies  in  many  particulars,  he  has  not 
any  of  their  malicious  difpofitions.  When  in 
a ftate  of  liberty,  they  are  frequently  feen  at 
Madagafcar  in  companies  of  thirty  or  forty 
together.  This  animal  is  neither  mifchievous 
nor  ferocious  ; but  as  he  is  always  in  motion, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  keep  him  chained  when  in  a 
ftate  of  captivity,  for  he  may  be  rendered  fo 
tame  as  to  be  let  loofe  without  any  danger  of 
his  quitting  his  mafter.  When  he  moves,  it  is 
in  an  oblique  dire&ion,  like  all  animals  which 
have  hands  inftead  of  feet.  He  jumps  with 
greater  facility  than  he  walks,  and  is  fo  filent 
an  animal,  that  his  voice  is  feldom  heard,  ex- 
X x 2 cept 
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cept  vyhen  irritated,  and  then  he  utters  a {harp, 
but  very  fhort  cry.  He  fleeps  in  a fitting  pof- 
ture,  with  his  muzzle  refling  on  his  bread.  His 
body  is  not  thicker  than  that  of  a cat,  but  it  is 
longer,  and  he  appears  to  be  larger  than  he  really 
is  from  the  length  of  his  legs.  His  hair  is  very . 
foft,  although  it  dandsalmod  upright.  The 
genital  parts  of  the  male  maucauco  are  fmall 
and  concealed,  while  thofe  of  the  mongous  are 
difproportionally  large  and  apparent. 

The  mongous  is  lefs  than  the  maucauco, 
but  his  hair  is  likewife  fhort,  filky,  and  a little 
curled.  His  nofe  is  thicker,  and  refembles 
that  of  the  vari.  I had  a mongous  in  my  pof- 
fefiion  for  feveral  years  ; his  coat  was  brown, 
his  eyes  yellow,  his  nofe  black,  and  his  ears 
fhort.  He  had  a cudom  of  playing  with,  and 
biting  his  own  tail,  and  by  this  method  dedroy- 
ed  four  or  five  of  the  lad  vertebræ.  He  was 
very  dovenly,  and  fo  troublefome  that  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  him  chained.  Whenever  he 
got  loofe,  he  vifited  the  (hops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  would  make  free  with  fruit,  fugar, 
fweetmeats,&c.  and  to  obtain  which,  he  would 
open  the  boxes  that  contained  them.  At  fuch 
times  it  was  difficult  to  retake  him,  aad  he 
would  bite  evert  thofe  he  bed  knew.  He  was 
almod  continually  grumbling,  and  when  weary 
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of  being  alone,  he  made  a loud  noife  which 
fomewhat  refembled  the  croaking  of  a frog. 
This  was  a male  animal,  and  had  extremely 
large  tefticles  for  the  fize  of  his  body.  He  was 
fond  of  fhe-cats,  but  his  connexion  with  them 
was  too  flight  to  be  productive.  He  was  very 
fearful  of  the  cold  and  wet,  and  never  ftirred 
far  from  the  fire- fide,  where  he  fat  upright  to 
warm  himfelf.  He  was  fed  with  bread  and 
fruits  ; his  tongue  was  rough,  like  that  of  a 
cat,  and  he  would  lick  a perfon’s  hantj  until  it 
became  inflamed,  and  if  not  guarded  againfl 
would  generally  end  with  a bite.  He  died  with 
the  cold  in  the  winter,  1750,  altho’ he  never 
ftirred  from  the  fire-fide.  He  was  very  brifk 
in  his  motions,  and  fometimes  petulant.  He 
often  flept  in  the  day,  or  rather  dozed,  for  his 
deep  was  fo  light,  that  he  was  difturbed  with 
the  leaft  noife. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  mongous 
both  in  colour  and  fize.  This  we  have  juft 
been  mentioning  was  quite  brown,  and  about 
the  fize  of  a middling  cat.  We  faw  one 
which,  though  adult,  was  not  bigger  than  the 
loir.  If  this  fmall  mongous  had  not  perfeCUy 
refembled  the  great  one  in  every  refpeCf  but  in 
fize,  it  would  certainly  have  been  a different 
fpecies  ; but  the  refemblance  was  fo  perfed, 
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that  we  think  ourfelves  juflifiable  in  ranking 
them  together. 

The  vari  is  much  larger,  flronger,  and 
wilder,  than  the  maucauco,  and  is  even  dan- 
gerous in  its  free  flate.  Travellers  tell  us, 
ct  that  thefe  animals  are  as  furious  as  tigers, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed  ; and  that  their 
voice  is  fo  very  loud,  that  when  there  are  only 
two  together  in  the  woods,  it  might  be  ima- 
gined the  noife  proceeded  from  an  hundred.’ 
The  voice  of  the  vari  is  fomewhat  like  the 
roaring  of  the  lion,  and  is  very  alarming  to 
thofe  who  hear  it  for  the  firfl  time.  This 
aftonifhing  power  of  voice  in  an  animal  of  fo 
middling  a fize,  depends  on  the  fingular  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  windpipe,  the  two  branches  of 
which  enlarge  and  form  a concavity  near  its 
entrance  into  the  tubes  of  the  lungs.  Thus  he 
differs  greatly  from  the  maucauco  both  by  na- 
ture and  conformation.  His  hair  in  general  is 
much  longer,  and  he  has  a kind  of  ruff  round 
the  neck,  confifting  of  very  long  hair,  which 
forms  a very  apparent  chara&er,  and  by  which 
he  tnay  eafily  be  diflinguifhed.  In  colour  he 
varies  from  quite  black  to  white,  and  his  hair, 
tW  very  long  and  foft,  (lands  nearly  upright. 
His  muzzle  is  thicker  and  longer  than  that  of 
the  maucauco.  His  ears  are  much  fhorter, 
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and  edged  with  long  hairs  ; and  his  eyes  are  of 
fo  deep  an  orange-colour,  that  they  appear  to 
be  red. 

The  maucauco,  the  mongous,  and  the  vari, 
are  all  of  the  fame  country  ; and  feem  to  be 
confined  to  Madagafcar,  Mozambique,  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  of  thofe  iflands.  It  does 
not  appear,  by  the  teftimony  of  any  traveller, 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ; and  feem  to  be  in  the  Old  Conti- 
nent, what  the  opoffums  are  in  the  New.  In 
refpedt  to  fhape,  the  makis  feem  to  fill  up  the 
fhade  between  the  long-tailed  monkey,  and 
lower  orders  of  quadrupeds  ; for  they  have  four 
hands  and  a long  tail  like  monkies,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  have  a long  muzzle  like  foxes  and 
pole-cats.  In  their  manners,  the  makis,  how- 
ever, partake  more  of  the  monkey,  for  altho’ 
they  fometimes  feed  upon  fiefli,  and  take  pains 
to  feize  on  birds,  they  are  lefs  carnivorous  than 
frugivorous  ; and  even  in  a domeftic  ftate  they 
prefer  the  roots,  fruit,  and  bread,  to  flefh,  raw 
or  roafted. 
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